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PRIMITIVE 


A stupent of that primitive faith 
which has become transformed into 
modern Christianity may now and 
again, in the difficulties of critical 
analysis, find himself indulging a 
wish for the discovery of a fifth 
gospel. He would welcome the 
simple and unadulterated collec- 
tion of inspired sayings which 
Matthew is recorded as having 


made in the original Hebraic 
tongue; he would even be glad of 


the Gospel of Marcion, or of that 
according to the Egyptians, or the 
Nazarenes, or the Hebrews, or of 
any one of those numerous orderly 
narratives referred to by the 
polished later editor, Luke. Or 
the English scholar might be both 
inquisitive and proud if among 
ancient British relics there could 
but be disentombed a record giving 
the unconventional views of Simon 
the Zealot, who is said to have 
travelled westward as far as our 
island, and to have been crucified 


here. Or if any of the notes of 
unbelieving Thomas should be 


found, rendered into the languages 
of the countries he is traditionally 
reported to have visited, Parthia, 
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Persia, India, there would indeed 
be a feast for the curious. 

The difficulty with Buddhism is 
not that there are too few records, 


but too many. The Buddhist 
canon in China alone includes 
nearly fifteen hundred distinct 
works. 


The peculiar interest in Chinese 
versions of books that have their 
origin in India, is that they afford 
a security that the originals have 
not been tampered w ith, or rather 
a means of discovering in what 
portions they are scarcely open to 
suspicion of modification from 
primitive form. Wherever is found 
a parallelism, amounting almost 
to identity, between passages of a 
work in Pali (the native tongue of 
Buddhism), and a Chinese version 
of it made fifteen hundred years 
ago, the evidence is good that the 
passage so found has remained 
intact during that period at least, in 
spite of those changes of sectarian 
feeling, which almost insensibly 
leave their marks upon a text. 

A recently published translation 
from Chinese into English of an 
authentic Buddhist work,* when 





* Texts from the Buddhist canon, commonly known as ‘“‘ Dhammapada,”’ 
Translated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal, 
(Triibner and Co., 1878.) 
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compared with a version already 
made from the Pali,* affords an 
excellent verification of Buddhist 
doctrines before they had become 
thinly drawn out into metaphysics 
and intellectuality, or extended 
into florid idolatry to suit the 
ignorant. 

Between five or six centuries 
before the era by which we reckon 
begins, is the date of the young 
prince who grew up into the com- 
manding prophet, the founder of 
Buddhism. When he died, leaving 
no written teachings behind him, 
as the story goes, his cousin and 
disciple Ananda took up the task 
of collecting the words of wisdom 
that his memory, and possibly the 
memory of others also, had stored. 
Probably a great portion, although 
put into form, was held in memory 
—not in manuscript—and only 
promulgated orally. Councils of 
disciples met to revise these grow- 
ing collections—growing first, no 


doubt out of accruing recollections, 
afterwards by the additions of 
ingenious commentators, editors, 


and improvers. It must not be 
forgotten that the prophet did not 
launch his gospel upon ears unac- 
customed to the words of philo- 
sophy, but introduced it into the 
midst of the grand and long-esta- 
blished religious tenets of his 
country, from which beliefs more- 
over his own differed, as would 
appear, rather by being a heighten- 
ing or reawakening of them than 
a contradiction. 

The third of these Buddhist 
councils was held under King 
Asoka, about two centuries and a 
half before our era. Of this Asoka 
there are authentic inscriptions in 
existence of the date named. Asa 
Hindu versifier of the present 
generation writes :— 


* Buddhaghosha’s Parables. 
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There have I stood where Asok’s pillar high 
Through thousand years doth Asok’s 
mandate’s bear ; 
There still it stands unmoved athwart 
the sky ; 
One of the mightiest world did ever 
rear. 


Whether perpetuated in writing, 
or orally, as was the manner of 
ancient priests, whose memories by 
practice and the worldly unevent- 
fulness of their life, far trans- 
cended what we know of memory 
—while probably they had division 
of labour even in tradition, and 
stored a book or two each indi- 
vidual — the Buddhistic collec- 
tions were soon gathered into a 
canon bearing the name of “the 
Three Baskets.” But, in spite of 
the anxious care that had been 
bestowed, the pious collectors had 
been human, with their little ten- 
dencies to bias, their little incapa- 
cities of understanding, like our- 
selves, and there soon came to be 
disputes among the defenders of 
the faith. 

The first redaction is said to 
have taken place immediately after 
the death of Sakya-muni, under 
the care of five hundred monks, 
three of the principal disciples of 
the master sharing the task of 
gathering together his words. The 
next redaction took place in about 
a century, for discord had already 
arisen, and the Buddhist leaders 
felt the necessity of assembling to 
decide upon difficult questions of 
canonicity. 

Something over four centuries 
after the time of the master 
there were eighteen separate sects 
of Buddhists. Eighteen sects in 
four hundred years! At the same 
rate, this would only allow Chris- 
tendom in its eighteen hundred 
years to have eighty bodies dis- 
senting from one another. 


Translated from Burmese by Capt. H. T. Rogers, R.E. 


With an Introduction, containing ‘‘ Buddha’s Dhammapadam,” or Path of Virtue; 


translated from Pali, by F. Max Miiller. 
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In his preface to the “‘ Dhamma- 
pada,” Max Miller refers to “the 
problem, so often started, whether 
it is possible to distinguish between 
Buddhism and the personal teach- 
ing of Buddha.” He argues as 
follows: “‘ We possess the Budd- 
hist canon, and whatever is found 
in that canon we have a right to 
consider as the orthodox Buddhist 
doctrine. But as there has been 
no lack of efforts in the Christian 
theology to distinguish between 
the doctrine of the founder of our 
religion and that of the writers of 
the Gospels; to go beyond the 
canon of the New Testament, and 
to make the Adya of the Master 
the only solid rule of faith, so the 
same want was felt at a very early 
period among the followers of 
Buddha. King Asoka, the Indian 
Constantine, had to remind the 
assembled priests at the great 
council which had to settle the 
Buddhist canon that ‘what had 
been said by Buddha, that alone 
was well said.’” 

“Works attributed to Buddha, 
but declared to be apocryphal, or 
even heterodox, existed already at 
that time (246 B.c.). Thus we are 
by no means without authority for 
distinguishing between Buddhism 
and the teaching of Buddha; the 
only question is, Whether in our 
time such a separation is still 
practicable.” 

“My belief is,” continues Pro- 
fessor Miiller, “that, in general, 
all honest inquirers must oppose 
a ‘ No’ to this question, and confess 
that it is useless to try to cast a 
glance beyond the boundaries of 
the Buddhist canon. What we find 
in the canonical books in the so- 
called ‘Three Baskets’ is orthodox 
Buddhism and the doctrine of 
Buddha, similarly as we must 
accept in general whatever we find 
in the Four Gospels as orthodox 
Christianity and the doctrine of 
Christ.” 
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This is a most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion, and in each case 
in which an accepted Christian 
text has been discovered to be the 
gloss of a commentator, and not 
found in the earliest manuscripts, 
and is at the same time manifestly 
at variance from the doctrine of 
Christ, Professor Miiller’s argu- 
ment can evidently be reduced to 
an absurdity. Had he said simply 
the Three Baskets are the accepted 
scriptures of orthodox Buddhism, 
the Four Gospels of orthodox 
Christianity, he would have uttered 
that which, if a truism, is at least 
a fact. 

It is disappointing to find a 
distinguished student of compara- 
tive religious lore so resigning 
himself to the abandonment of a 
difficulty. It must, however, be 
allowed that western civilisation is 
still very young in philosophic 
experience. Doctrinal fetters have 
long cramped the mind, and pre- 
vented its expansion in the ethical 
direction. Moreover, the leading 
race of Europe has not long 
emerged from insular barbarism, 
and four centuries ago was almost 
without culture in foreign languages 
and foreign thought. The time 
is not long past when, if a few 
bones of an extinct animal had 
been placed before a naturalist, and 
he were asked to reconstruct the 
whole anatomy upon their basis, 
he would have smiled with the 
superior wisdom of ignorance upon 
his inquirer’s absurd folly. Now 
he will not only build up the pro 
bable anatomical form, but cer- 
tainly eliminate from the bones 
placed before him such as do not 
consist with the others as having 
belonged to a creature of a given 
type. 

May we not hope, therefore, that 
as sympathetic study of ancient 
philosophy progresses, the power 
may be found to grow of distin- 
guishing between characteristic 
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expressions of thought, as is done 
with different varieties of bones? 
And that to body forth the 
thoughts of a distinctive thinker 
with more or less fulness and certi- 
tude we shall require but to have 
before us authentic relics known 
to have proceeded from him. 

Professor Miller somewhat 
fritters away the force of his nega- 
tive, and, while professing to main- 
tain his stronghold, abandons his 
separate forts, when he continues 
as follows in respect to the Budd- 
hist scriptures : 

“Still, with regard to certain 
doctrines and facts, the question, I 
think, ought to be asked again and 
again, whether it may not be pos- 
sible to advance a step further, 
even with the conviction that we 
cannot arrive at results of apodictic 
certainty? If it happens that on 
certain points we find in different 
parts of the canon, not only 
doctrines differing from each other, 


but plainly contradictory to each 
other, it follows, surely, that only 
one of these can have belonged to 


Buddha personally. In such a 
case, therefore, I believe we have a 
right to choose, and I believe we 
shall be justified in accepting that 
view as the original one, the one 
peculiar to Buddha himself, which 
harmonises least with the later 
system of orthodox Buddhism.” 

There is a large amount of force 
in Professor Miiller’s concluding 
suggestion, and we may remark it 
as curious that he has not carried 
on his parallelism of Buddhism 
with Christianity in regard to the 
applicability of the very searching 
test he puts forward. 

Another Buddhistic student, Mr. 
D’Alwis, of Ceylon, takes a very 
different view from that of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller; he urges that 
“Tt is indeed possible, according 
to hints given by Buddha himself, 
to separate his genuine doctrines 
from the greater part, if not the 
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whole, of what has been long 
accepted as the logia. For example, 
after a little investigation, we have 
found no difficulty in expunging 
the whole of the fable, which goes 
by the name of Gotama’s battle 
with Mara (Mara himself seems to 
partake of the nature of the Evil 
One, Death and Cupid). There is 
no more mystery in the very logia 
of Gotama than in works on other 
religions. We find no authority 
for the predictions regarding dis- 
tinguished persons who lived in 
after times.” 

Mr. D’Alwis says further, “The 
Three Baskets do not contain 
entirely the words of Gotama. 
None of them are free from addi- 
tions, and the discourses them- 
selves show that they are not 
without omissions. ... The formal 
conclusion of several of the Sutras, 
which is everywhere identically the 
same, is essentially the language of 
the disciples. The Katha 
Vatthupakarana, the third book of 
the Abhidhamma, was added by 
Moggaliputta Tissou, with the 
avowed intention of refuting the 
doctrines in ‘the apocryphal and 
heterodox works’ to which Max 
Miiller refers. Then, again, 
we have grave doubts as to the 
genuineness of some of the books 

. the language of which, both 
as regards style and grammar, is 
different from the undoubted logia 
of Gotama. Again, there is 
reason to believe that Ananda, the 
beloved pupil of Gotama, imported 
much of his own ideas into the 
Pari-nibbina Sutta.” 

The similarity between the 
account above given, and the ques- 
tions arising out of the growth of 
the Christian Scriptures, such as 
the dogmatic interpolations, the 
methods of the  anti-heretical 
fathers, the Johannine influences, 
&c., may be noted by the way, and 
will be interesting to the historical 
student. 
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The order of the Three Baskets 
or orthodox Buddhist Scriptures, 
will throw some light upon the 
growth of a body of religious doc- 
trine. .The three great divisions 
are Sermons, Ethics, Metaphysics. 
Can we not, to speak broadly, 
follow the course of the great 
prophet, and hear the sermon? walk 
with the disciples, and be treated 
to ethics, instead of to the burning 
heart words of an inspired preacher? 
remove a little further and come 
upon the disputatious doctors with 
their metaphysics ¢ 

By what tests can we discover 
the prophet’s own utterances 
amongst imitations? His mission 
is humanitarian; his utterances 
must manifest a human tenderness 
more markedly than an ethical 
systematisation. He will at times 
be exceedingly simple from love of 
the little ones (intellectually speak- 
ing). At times from the difficulty 
of drawing down heavenly truths 
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into a lower and crasser sphere, he 
will resort to fable, and will scatter 
vaskets for the wise, parables of 
enshrined significance, even para- 
doxes of startling form that live 


and are not forgotten, by reason as 
it were, of the very audacity of 
their conception. 

It may be well to repeat here in 
brief the story of Gautama’s life. 
Legendary in part though it be, it 
no “Joubt contains a valuable pro- 
portion of fact. 

Sakya, or Siddharta, was the son 
of Raja Suddhodana, of the clan of 
the Gautamas, who lived at Kapila, 
near Gorukpur, on the confines of 
Nepaul and Oude. The date of his 
birth is not known with absolute 
certainty, but 623 B.c. is most gene- 
rally accepted. His mother. Sudd- 
hodana’s queen, was named Maya. 
She died seven days after his birth, 
and the child was brought up by a 
maternal aunt. The story respect- 
ing his birth from the side of a 
virgin, which is said'to have reached 
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Jerome and to have been repeated 
by Ratramnus, would seem to be 
an afterthought of foolish fol- 
lowers ; the legend is represented 
on very early temple sculptures. 

A conjecture has been hazarded, 
from some peculiarities of burial 
rites and other indications, that the 
Sakyas, who are unknown in the 
records of India, were foreigners, 
and of a Scythian royal family. A 
short time before the reputed birth 
of the Muni, the Scythians had 
poured over Media, Judea, and 
Asia Minor; and it is considered 
possible that one branch of these 
invaders had penetrated at an 
earlier date into Northern India. 
It is probable that reference is 
made to them in the description, 
“Tt is a mighty nation, it is 
an ancient nation, a nation whose 
language thou knowest not, nor 
understandest thou what they 
say. Their quiver is as an open 
sepulchre, they are all warriors :” 
(Jerem. v. 15-17.) 

There is a legend cited from 
Wassiljew’s ‘“ Buddhismus,” by 
Schlagintweit in his “ Buddhism in 
Tibet t” to the effect that the Sakya 
tribe had been involved in a disas- 
trous war during the life of the 
Buddha, and was nearly extermi- 
nated, its surviving members being 
compelled to wander. It is sug- 
gested that a son of the race may 
thus have been led to view exist- 
ence as the source of pain and 
sorrow, rather than through the 
circumstances described in the story 
presently to be related. But it 
may be remarked that the effect of 
a nomad life upon the members of 
a warlike clan is likely to be rather 
in the direction of increased hardi- 
hood and martial qualities, than in 
the direction of deep analysis of 
the prob lems of existence. <A ten- 
dency to a contemplative and ear- 
nest life, however, the idleness and 
luxury of a court might by reaction 
foster in a sensitive nature. 
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It is said, according to one 
legend, that on the day of Sakya’s 
birth were born also the daughter 
of a neighbouring king, Yasddara 
(who, when the pair had reached 
their seventeenth year, became his 
wife), and Ananda, who after the 
prince became accepted as a Buddha, 
accompanied him as pupil and 
friend. If the story be true, the 
three friends, bound on a mission 
from the worlds of spirits to “as- 
sume a human form and to be 
born in the earth,” must have 
started with a wonderful sympathy 
of impulse to time their simulta- 
neous arrival here so exactly. 

Sakya-muni, it is said, early dis- 
tinguished himself by his qualities 
both intellectual and personal. 
This statement is probable enough, 
for an Englishman (the late R. C. 
Childers), writing nearly twenty- 
jive centuries after the time of the 
influence of the Buddha, says that 
‘to those who are familiar with 
the Pali sacred books, nothing is 
more striking than the intense per- 
sonality of Gautama.” 

The Scythians gave to their kings 
the title of “‘ universal ruler,” and 
were probably known as the lion 
among nations, if it is of them that 
the words were said, “‘ The lion is 
come up from his thicket, and the 
destroyer of nations has moved his 
camp.” (Jerem. iv.6.) The legend 
of Gautama’s birth is that the 
flower (Ficus glomerata) appeared 
which is fabled to manifest itself 
whenever one of the order of uni- 
versal monarchs is born; and that 
he himself uttered with his “ lion 
voice,” “ My births are now at an 
end ; [await the unchangable body. 
[ have come and gone for the sal- 
vation of all men, but now there is 
an end ; henceforth, there shall be 
no more birth.” 

The child grew up to learn all 
the wisdom of the age, and the 
chivalric skill and grace of a prince 
of good family. 
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Indulged in every delight, the 
boy nevertheless grew weary of 
the pomp and pleasures of his 
father’s court. 

It appears from the Laws of 
Manu that it was not unusual in 
the earliest times of Brahmanism 
for such as sought a superior life 
to turn hermits and to live secluded 
in the forest, engaged in the study 
of the Vedas, in abstinence, medi- 
tation, and prayer. The young 
prince’s preceptors foretold that 
he would become a recluse. He 
himself appears to have enter- 
tained a larger idea than that of 
mere seclusion, and to have 
awakened to the belief that he was 
to stand forth among his fellow- 
men in the capacity of a saviour. 

To the king it came as a great 
grief when his son, in the flower 
of his youth and the splendid 
worldly promise of his fine facul- 
ties of body and mind and his 
princely accomplishments, began to 
shew signs of that rare unworldli- 
ness that marks the spiritual man. 

The youth was no doubt for a 
long time going through deep 
experiences, and preparing for the 
transition that was to withdraw 
him once and for ever from the 
career of one of his rank, to a life 
shared in its externals at least by 
the mendicant and the anchorite. 

He was married and had one 
child, a son named Rohula. Every- 
thing external betokened the like- 
lihood of the usual settling down 
from the fleeting enthusiasms of 
youth to the shorter views of 
average mature life. But the 
spirit moved him too strenuously 
for this, and the evils of the world, 
which the most of us accept as a 
matter of course, pressed upon the 
keen sensibilities of the prophetic 
nature, and forced the youth's 
heart and brain into some attempt 
at a solution of the problem of 
mortal life. 

The received account of his own 
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personal final conversion from the 
gay routine of a prince’s life to 
the arduous career of a seeker 
after truth, is no doubt a 
picturesque and artistically com- 
posed romance founded on facts. 

Mounted in his chariot, drawn 
by four white steeds, Prince 
Sakya was on his way to his 
pleasure grounds, when his mind 
became drawn into serious thought 
by the appearance of a decrepit 
old man, grey-haired and toothless, 
tottering feebly along by the aid 
of a staff. The reflections aroused 
by this sight were none other than 
mournful, since man’s subjection 
to decay is evidenced no less in 
the palace than in the highway, 
though it may be more nakedly 
manifest in humble life, where 
there are no artifices for hiding 
the ravages of time. 

Four months later, Sakya’s im- 
pressions were deepened by en- 
countering, while on a similar 
excursion to his pleasure gardens, 
a poor squalid wretch smitten 
with the horrible disease of leprosy. 
He returned again to the palace, 
only to brood over the fact that 
man is not only subject to a natural 
decay of old age, but to loathsome 
disease as well. 

Four months more elapsed, and 
Sakya met on the same route a 
corpse being conveyed alorg by its 
bearers. He returned with the 
conviction so heightened that it 
became as a new and startling 
revelation; that man, no matter 
his station, is subject to decay, to 
disease, and to inevitable death. 
So came to his mind the sense of 
the vanity of what is existent, 
however well disguised by wealth 
and luxury and the conventional 
habits of life and modes of 
regarding it. 

Again a period of four months, 
and he met a calm and cheerful 
recluse of a pleasant countenance, 
healthy, well and simply clad in 
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the robe of those dedicated to 
religion, of few wants and no 
devouring anxieties or ambitions. 

Here, in an air full of mortality 
and sorrow, in a state in which 
pleasures are fleeting, and nothing 
truly permanent or stable, was a 
man who seemed to have given up 
all, and to live in a world from 
which care was removed. 

He pondered the matter. There 
could be nothing permanent but 
truth, the absolute eternal law that 
regulated existence. Let me but 
discover that, he felt, and I shall 
know the way of lasting peace for 
mankind, and become their de- 
liverer. 

He decided to go out from his 
life and never to return to it, until 
he should have attained to the 
sight of this divine law of life. So 
he quitted the palace and his 
native city, left behind him his 
wife and child, and, in spite of the 
opposition of his father, his wife, 
and his friends, exchanged the 
position of a prince for that of a 
mendicant friar. Some would 
think this an inhuman way of 
beginning wisdom; but it was 
done for humanity, and, if he had 
not made such a complete change 
in his own life, the enervating 
influences of the palace (for it was 
not only father, wife, and child 
that he was leaving) might have 
insensibly overpowered the efforts 
of the young man whose course 
eventually affected the religious 
beliefs of half the human race. 

So Sakya went forth on his 
wanderings in search of absolute 
truth. On his journey he cut off 
his long hair with the tiara of 
royalty still attached to it, and 
donned the three simple garments 
of the friar, with the begging pot, 
razor, sewing needle, and bathing 
cloth, which comprised the appoint- 
ments of the homeless ascetic. 

He was pursuing the orthodox 
plan of retirement and purification. 
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Far away from home he begged, in 
the conventional manner, for alms 
and food, and retiring with the 
broken scraps that had been cast 
into his begging pot, he seated 
himself in a retired place, and, 
facing the east, ate without loath- 
ing (for his purpose and passion 
were strong) his first mendicant 
meal, so different from the re- 
pasts to which he had been accus- 
tomed. 

He resorted for instruction, as 
was natural, to the Brahman 
priests, and hearkened to the expo- 
sition of their doctrines, but found 
little satisfaction therein ; for to 
him, in his ardent state, they pro- 
bably seemed cold and abstract. 

As there are traditional records 
of Buddhas antecedent to Sakya, 
fragments of whose speech is incor- 
porated with orthodox Buddhist 
scriptures, we may suppose it 
possible that the works of these 
earlier prophets were accessible to 
the new seeker after wisdom, and 
that what he may have studied 
meant more to him than it did to 
those of the learned class of the 
Brahmans who were without his 
enthusiasm. 

As he pursued his pilgrimage he 
acquired from certain Brahmans 
instruction in the faculty of silent 
abstraction and contemplation of 
the Supreme Being, but could not 
obtain from them the peace and 
certainty he sought —that deep 
interior tranquillity which, as it is 
said, was at that time already called 
Nirvana. 

Finding that by contemplation 
he arrived no nearer at the bodhi 
or Buddhahood of which he was in 
search, he devoted himself to the 
vanquishment of Nature or con- 
crete matter. Although not regard- 
ing as an end the austerities that 
subdue the force of the sense life, 
he spent six years in study and the 
practice of the utmost extremes of 
starvation and penance. At length, 
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after dieting himself on a scanty 
allowance of seeds, and so reducing 
his body toa skeleton, he concluded 
that physical prostration, or any 
but a rational treatment of the 
body, was attended with debility 
of the will and no elevation of the 
mind; and, as the path of perfec- 
tion evidently did not lie that way, 
he rejected the system of mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. 

The years of privation had no 
doubt brought this fruit, that they 
had tested his earnestness and 
enabled him to vanquish any ten- 
dency to luxury or selfishness that 
his nurture in a palace might have 
implanted in him. 

But being satisfied that Buddha- 
hood was not to be reached through 
depravation of the body, but 
through enlightenment of the 
mind, he resumed his ordinary pil- 
grimages as a friar, and his simple 
but sufficient fare. On proper diet 
and a less unnatural mode of life he 
regained both his bodily strength 
and mental vigour, but was de- 
serted by the disciples who had 
been attracted by the amazing 
extreme of austerity which he had 
reached. 

He now passed some time alone in 
his hermitage, or under divers trees, 
thinking out the problems which 
had disturbed him, and absorbed 
in deep meditation. Temptations 
assailed him, but his principles 
enabled him to withstand them, 
even the cowardly terrors of the 
Demon of Death. 

Somehow his philosophy came 
to him, with the solid conviction 
for which he had longed. He was 
enabled to penetrate into the first 
principles of things, as it seemed, 
and so to lay the foundation of 
practicable plan of life. 

“Having attained this 
certainty of vision, he decided 
to teach the world his truth. 
He knew well what it would 
bring him,—what opposition, in- 
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sult, neglect, and scorn. But he 
thought of three classes of men: 
those who were already on the way 
to the truth, and did not need 
him ; those who were already 
fixed in error, and whom he could 
not help; and the poor doubters, 
uncertain of their way. It was to 
help these last that the Buddha 
went forth to preach.” 

In himself he felt freed from the 
limitations of corporeal existence, 
but for the sake of promoting the 
emancipation of others, he did not 
pass away into his higher state, 
but directed his steps to the Deer 
Park at Sarnath, where he unfolded 
his principles, and first to those to 
whom he had been an offence by 
his departure from his course of 
consummate austerity. As they had 
followed him for his transcendent 
mortification of the flesh, so it is 
to be presumed that they were now 
attracted by the supremacy of his 
wisdom. In three months’ kindly 
instruction he succeeded in convert- 
ing them. 

After this he preached in many 
places, in forests and groves, in 
palaces, by rivers, in gardens, in 
cities. He visited Benares, and 
finally settled in the Jetavana at 
Sravasti, where a monastery was 
built for him. His followers rapidly 
increased; he taught, by conver- 
sation only and precept, to the end 
of his life, which reached the span 
of eighty years. 

Disciples had clustered round 
in great numbers in these latter 
years, and wherever the preacher 
went there followed him a crowd. 
A general proclamation of the 
powerlessness of the world of sense 
to satisfy the soul, asimple code of 
deeply-founded morality, a con- 
tinuous appeal to the law of 
kindness to all living things, an 
entire disregard of caste and con- 
tempt for social distinctions as 
trivialities in the face of the great 
danger of continuance in wearisome 
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transmigrations and ever unsatis- 
fied unrest, these doctrines, pro- 
claimed without ceremony, were 
intelligible to all. Women were 
enrolled as disciples, and no man 
was refused because he was a 
pariah of the lowest caste. ‘“‘ The 
Brahman is born of a woman, so is 
the outcast My law is a 
law of grace for all. My doctrine 
is like the sky. There is room for 
all without exception—men, women, 
boys, girls, poor and rich.” This 
was a renovation of a truth pro- 
claimed long before. “The man 
who has learned to recognise all 
beings in the supreme spirit and 
the supreme spirit in all beings, 
can henceforth look upon no 
creature with contempt:” (Isa- 
Upanishad). 

It matters little whether the 
new teacher obtained hints of his 
philosophy from Brahman or Jain. 
His true legacy was the infusion 
of a new earnestness into religion, 
so that one of the epithets that 
has become attached to him, or to 
any true follower of his, is, “ He 
that hath life.” 

His doctrines all led in one 
direction—conduct. Knowing how 
much happier we are ourselves in 
our earnest and unselfish moments 
than when we are drifting down 
the heavy stream of ennui, or 
seeking for a new pleasure with 
an over-pleasured, enfeebled, and 
yet feverish taste, we need not 
wonder at the influence gained by 
® man who had power to really 
rouse his hearers out of apathy 
and formality into vitality, or even 
into a wholesome fear, and could 
succeed in stimulating them out of 
indulgence into conviction that in 
the abandonment of selfish pur- 
suits lay the certain way of peace ; 
while, on the other hand, the 
poorest person by becoming a stoic 
may win an individual conscious- 
ness of power. Buddha did not 
expect. anxieties to be laid down 
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at once; he told his disciples that right road to emancipation. Of 
progress was gradual. What he the simpler, and therefore in all 
succeeded in impressing upon them probability the real teachings of 
was that by adhering to the paths Buddha, we will give instances in 
he pointed out they were on the a concluding paper. 


EKPIGRAM. 
RUSHING IN. 


The sunlight’s joy his face besours, 
His foot a flower is crushing ; 

No frank look links his soul with ours : 
* Friend, whither art thou rushing ?” 


“ By the strait gate and narrow way— 
And few there be that find it— 

To heaven I mount, and cannot stay ; 
Mock’st thou? Ido not mind it!” 


“Nay, nay; and if thou’st found thy way 
In some celestial ‘ Murray,’ 

On our account make no delay— 
We will forgive thy hurry. 


“So keep, then, to thy narrow groove, 
Uncharitably holy ! . 

But that thou hast some pity prove— 
For heaven’s sake go more slowly! ” 
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IN THIS WORLD: 


A NOVEL. 


By Mase. Couurns, Author of “An Innocent Sinner,” &e. 


Continued from page 153. 


Cuapter XXXII. 
ANGELS’ VISITS. 
ERNESTINE’S unceremonious de- 
parture from the quaint confes- 
sional scene in which Coventry 
played the part of father confessor, 
meant that she was afraid of letting 
her feelings run away with her, and 
that she intended to distract her 
mind by work as quickly as possible. 

It was a curious feature in her 


character, and known to scarcely 


anyone but herself, that this 
apparently cold woman was fre- 
quently driven to take such means 
to conquer the intensity of feeling 
which burned behind the calm 
exterior, and threatened to break it 
down. 

She went straight from the Sil- 
burn’s house to Miss Armine’s lodg- 
ings. She found that lady sitting 
dolefully enough in the new rooms 
which Dorothy had found for her. 
The blinds were down, and the 
little parlour looked dim and 
gloomy. : 

“Will you excuse this dark 
room?’ said Miss Armine, rising 
languidly from the corner of the 
sofa in which she had been curled 
up; “my head aches so, I cannot 
bear the light.” 

Ernestine found her way in the 
semi-darkness to the side of the 
sofa. . 

* And I am all over chills, and I 
ache from head to foot ; and I can’t 


eat anything, and I was doing a 
little picture on commission, and it 
isn’t finished.” 

To this pathetic outcry Ernestine 
made an irrelevant answer. 

“Come to the window; you 
must bear the light for a moment, 
as I want to see your tongue.” 

Miss Armine submitted in 
silence. Ernestine only held the 
blind back a little. 

“Coated with creamy fur—no 
wonder you can’t eat. You must 
go to bed right off and leave 
pictures and commissions alone for 
the present.” 

In a quarter of an hour Miss 
Armine was in bed, to her own 
intense relief, in the character of a 
really sick person. She had held 
up her aching head and worried 
about her pictures just as long as 
was possible; and now, when the 
effort was becoming unbearable, 
the doctor had come and told her 
to lie down and give up the respon- 
sibilities of life. The release was 
as nearly pleasant as any sensation 
could be to her in her present state ; 
and she laid her head upon the 
pillow in her darkened bedroom 
with a sigh of thankfulness. 

“Don’t spend too much of your 
time here, dear Dr. Ernestine,” she 
said. “It is not worth your 
while.” 

“You must be well nursed,” said 
Ernestine gently, as she gave 
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some finishing touches to her 
arrangements. 

Miss Armine raised her head in 
horror, and started up on to her 
elbows in spite of her weariness. 

“« Nursed—oh no, indeed, I shall 

vant no nursing, I can’t pay a 
nurse; and indeed, dear Dr. 
Ernestine, I will be so good and 
take so much care of myself, I 
shall not want a nurse.” 

“Very well,’ said Ernestine, 
quietly, “ you shall not have one if 
you don’t wish it.” 

The promise pacified the girl, 
for she had little idea of how ill 
she really was, or what skilled 
nursing she would require. 

Ernestine had little time to think 
of her own affairs after this. 

She had Miss Armine’s life in 
her hands, as she well knew, and 
she was determined to save it. 

“Ernestine,” said Dorothy, one 
day when she found her by Miss Ar- 
mine’s bedside ; “‘it is not right for 
you to spend half your time here. 
You are not attending to your own 
interests.” 

“Typhoid,” was Ernestine’s some- 
what oracular reply, ‘depends more 
than any known disease on good 
nursing. I think I am attending 
to my own interests in properly 
looking after a case like this. I 
dare not trust any but a very good 
nurse with her now; but I find 
it will be necessary for some one to 
stay with her while I am obliged 
to be away, as I sometimes am.” 

“T will do that,” said Dorothy; 
“T shall just enjoy it. I was born 
to be a nurse; I only want a little 
training, and this will just be an 
opportunity for me.” 

And so these two women (neither 
of whom, by the way, could rightly 
afford to do it) gave their time and 
their brains and their hearts to 
Miss Armine; watching her night 
and day, and nursing her through 
the fever and delirium. 

Ernestine was indeed glad, so 
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far as was possible, to lose thought 
of her own life and troubles in Miss 
Armine’s. Her struggles were 
harder, her future was more doubt- 
ful, than she let even Dorothy 
know. She was heavily handicapped 
at the beginning of her solitary 
career. She was a woman, to begin 
with—a fact which, in England, 
places a worker at a great disad- 
vantage. She was compelled by 
sheer lack of money to take obscure 
lodgings, instead of a house, in 
Wimpole-street; and her paying 
connection was so small that she 
began to feel her daily bread and 
butter a matter of great concern. 
Indeed she knew that, unless some 
fresh opening came for her before 
long, she would be in actual want. 

One day she heard that a house- 
surgeon was wanted at the hospital 
where she had so long worked. 
She debated much whether to apply 
for the post, which would avert her 
immediate distress, as she would 
have rooms in the hospital and a 
small salary. It required some 
courage to go back among her old 
colleagues and brave all the gossip 
which her applying for such a post 
would cause. She put the idea 
aside for a day or two, and gave 
unremitting attention to her few 
patients. But they were so few, 
and her connection showed so little 
sign of increasing, that she could 
not let the opportunity slip alto- 
gether. So one day she left 
Dorothy to take charge of Miss 
Armine, whose course of fever had 
not yet run out, and walked to the 
hospital. 

She was welcomed with great 
courtesy by her old friends. Dr. 
Vavasour Doldy was something 
more than Dr. Vavasour had been. 
She had entered the aristocracy of 
medicine, and was respected accord- 
ingly; and her proposal was evi- 
dently looked on with favour, though 
with some surprise, until she made 
it known that she would expect to 
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receive the same salary as the former 
house-surgeon had received. 

“ Ah!” said the secretary, coldly, 
“that makes a difference. We 
have one or two excellent candidates 
who are ready to fill the post un- 
paid, for the sake of the experience. 
Of course your name and position 
would have influenced us to give 
the preference to you; but we really 
cannot afford a salary.” 

Ernestine went back to Miss 
Armine’s sick-room, and told her 
story to the sympathetic Dorothy, 
who carried it home to Coventry at 
dinner time, now almost the only 
hour in the day when she saw him. 
Indeed, that gentleman was left so 
much to his own devices now that 
Dorothy had turned nurse, that it 
was pretty nearly certain he must 
get into mischief before long. And 
the very next morning after Ernes- 
tine’s call at the hospital, he set 
about it. Soon after Dorothy had 
gone out, he sallied forth himself, 
and walked straight into the city to 
Mr. Lingen’s office. 

Lewis Lingen was sitting alone 
in his dust-coloured room when a 
clerk brought in a card and handed 
it to him. 

“The gentleman does not wish 
to come in unless you are quite 
disengaged ; otherwise he will call 
again. 

“Coventry Silburn!—ah, I know,’ 
said Lingen, smiling to himself; 
“a verse-maker.” “ Yes, show him 
in at once,” he added aloud to the 
clerk. 

When Coventry entered, Lingen 
looked up, eyeglass on eye, from 
his papers. He had never had to 
do with this verse-maker personally. 
After a second’s scrutiny, while 
Coventry advanced, he rose to wel- 
come him—dropping the eyeglass 
as he did so, and putting it inside 
his waistcoat. The man before him 
was pellucid—his soul shone out 
of his eyes instead of being con- 
cealed behind them. Lingen looked 
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the incarnation of bright friendli- 
ness, welcoming the poet who had 
strayed into his office, much as he 
might have greeted a wandering 
butterfly. 

“TI have come,” said Coventry, 
“on a very impertinent errand. I 
don’t want to be really impertinent ; 
I have only one question to ask 
you, and you will betray no secrets 
in answering it.” 

“Sit down if you please,” said 
Mr. Lingen, “Iam not busy just 
now ; and I have often desired to 
meet you, though I never antici- 
pated seeing you here. You are 
about the last man in London 
whom I should expect to find in my 
office.” 

* You are right; I should not 
be likely to come here on my own 
affairs. I am putting my fingers 
into other people’s pies, and I shall 
probably make a mess of it.” 

“Well! and how am I to help 
you in this cookery ?” 

“T have come to you,” said 
Coventry, “because you know 
every body’s secrets, and can tell me 
what is possible and what is not. 
There are two splendid people whom 
both you and I know, whose lives 
are being made miserable. They 
have separated on a flimsy pretext, 
and are living apart and breaking 
their hearts over it. Now I for 
one don’t believe in their pretext ; 
I think there is a secret between 
them, which you probably know. 
So I want you to tell me whether 
there is anything to be done to 
bring these people together 

© ” 
again. 

“And these people are—? 

“ Dr. Doldy and Mrs. Dr. Doldy.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Lingen ab- 
stractedly, wearing the look which 
‘ame upon him when he turned his 
vision inwards to review all the 
points of a case, “I heard there 
was some professional quarrel 
between them ; you don’t believe 
that?” 


” 
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“Yes, I do,” answered Coventry- 
“ Indeed I know it istrue. And it 
is just what might have been ex- 
pected with two people of strong 
character, of differing views, and 
separated by half a generation in 
technical education. But they are 
not the people to actually break up 
a life which they had just formed 
together because of such a quarrel. 
Something besides that has come 
between them.” 

*« And how can I know anything 
about it?” 

“Because I think it relates to 
Miss Doldy’s affairs.” 

“And, if I may ask another 
question, what should make you 
expect me to help you if I do know 
anything?” 

“Only the shape of your head,” 
answered Coventry. “I am sure 
you will do what you can to avert 
misfortune from two such people as 
these are.” 

“T don’t know Mrs. Doldy,” 
said Mr. Lingen, “I have heard 
that she is a handsome woman.” 

“She is a glorious woman,” 
exclaimed Coventry, “a woman 
whose greatest personal charm is 
that, though of course she knows 
she is handsome, she does not 
think about it, for she has other 
things in her mind.” 

“T should like to see her,” said 
Mr. Lingen ; “like most intensely 
practical men, I delight in fast 
horses and fine women.” 

“But you are not naturally 
intensely practical: you have 
turned the powers of a mind 
created to deal with abstractions, 
upon facts. But as to Dr. Ernes- 
tine, you will not meet her in 
society now; you will have to 
enter Bohemia and come to my 
house if you are to see her. But 
even that I can’t promise you at 
present: she is very busy.” 

“And you think it is Miss 
Doldy who has come between these 
two r” 
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“Not knowingly, I fancy: it 
appears to me as if Dr. Ernestine 
had, by some accident, come to 
know more of Miss Doldy’s affairs 
than she liked, and whatever has 
come between her and Dr. Doldy, 
has come, I feel sure, by silence 
and the keeping of secrets.” 

“Yes; that is possible. But I 
ean do nothing until Miss Doldy 
is married. When she is Lady 
Flaxen, and Mr. Yriarte is a con- 
vict, I think I may help you.” 

“Does he really deserve such a 
punishment?’ asked Coventry, 
thinking of Ernestine’s distress 
when she spoke of it. 

“Certainly,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lingen with unusual heat of man- 
ner; “forthe matter of that, he 
ought to be hung. But at pre- 
sent,” he added more coolly, “ my 
lips are sealed. When those two 
events have taken place of which I 
spoke, I believe I can help you to 
bring the doctors together again. 
But you musn’t forget your pro- 
mise to introduce me to the 
lady.” 

They talked for a while about 
other things — literature princi- 
pally. And then Coventry went 
home, and told Mrs. Silburn in 
enigmatical fashion that “he had 
been to make a call, and had seen 
a man of imagination who had 
wasted himself upon facts.” 

“And who is this wonderful 
man ?” asked Dorothy. 

* Lewis Lingen.” 

“Now,” exclaimed Dorothy, 
“you have done something useful 
for once in your life. You have 
reminded me, by mentioning that 
man’s name, of how it is that poor 
little Ruth Armine hasn’t got any 
money. She gets her dividends 
from him: and, like the clever, 
practical people we are, we never 
left her new address at the old 
lodgings. And, of course, being 
ill, she has not been at the Art 
School or any of her haunts. I 
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expect he has lost her: I will write 
him a note at once.” 

Which she did; and, in the 
delight of her discovery, forgot to 
question Coventry any further 
about his interview with the great 
lawyer. 

As it happened, Dorothy’s note 
was very welcome to Mr. Lingen ; 
for it arrived just as Ruth’s 


brother-in-law, fresh out of the 
train from the north, had entered 
his office to demand of him what 
he meant by such nonsense as tele- 
graphing to him that his sister 
had disappeared ? 


Cuaprer XXXIII. 

A PRACTICAL MAN. 
Rurn Armine’s_ brother-in-law 
was a man who generally met with 
respect. He was eminently respec- 
table in appearance, always cool, 
well dressed, well brushed, quiet in 
manner; yet in disposition he was 
a species of incarnate whirlwind. 
The moment Mr. Lingen met his 
quick restless eyes, he was aware of 
the fact that he had encountered 
one of those men who seem created 
to fill something of the office of a 
human tornado. Such men cannot 
live unless they both move them- 
selves and stir the world around 
them. If they are not born into a 
position where they are utilised as 
conquerors, soldiers, or politicians, 
they enter the easier arena of 
finance, and become _ gigantic 
speculators, and make of them- 
selves a sort of centre to a per- 
petual stir and change of money. 

Mr. Nugent was supposed to be 
a cotton-spinner. His real affairs 
in life were only understood by a 
few men like himself well known 
in the great money exchanges of 
Europe. 

He had come to London now, 
not on business, but to see what 
had become of his little sister-in- 
law. She had worried him for 
some years by persistently refusing 
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to give up her independence and 
add herself to the wife and 
nine daughters, who made a com- 
paratively colourless party round 
his dinner table, and now she had 
put the cap to her absurdities by 
losing herself in some _ extra- 
ordinary fashion; and when Mr. 
Lingen, who was very busy, looked 
up from his papers and met the 
quick eyes of his visitor, he felt 
very glad that Dorothy’s note had 
just come, and that he could 
perhaps divert the fury of the 
whirlwind by supplying some news 
of the lost relation. 

Mr. Nugent had a peculiarity 
which was quite a part of himself. 
He always understood—or sup- 
posed he understood—what people 
had to say before they had half 
said it. He never heard a sentence 
to the end. 

“Ruth illy”—just what might 
be expected — delirious ? — brain 
fever, of course. The foolish girl 
will work. Women can’t stand it 
—all nonsense to suppose they can. 
They weren’t created for it, and its 
no good trying to make them over 
again. Just give me her address 
—thanks,” —jotting it down in 
his notebook while he _ spoke. 
“I must be off directly, as I’ve 
only got about an hour to look her 
up in.—Oh, by the way, I expect I 
shall have to send for a physician 
for the child. She is sure to have 
called in some little local nobody. 
Whom should you recommend ? 
My friend Dr. Bull is out of town 
to-day, I know.” 

“Dr. Doldy, certainly,” said Mr. 
Lingen. “I will give you his 
address in case you need it, but I 
quite hope you will find Miss 
Armine better, as Mrs. Silburn 
speaks of the crisis being over 
now.” 

“Good!” said his visitor. 
“Good bye, Lingen,” and was gone 
without waiting any answer. 

In less than half-an-hour he was 
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at the door of Miss Armine’s new 
lodgings in confidential talk with 
her landlady, who informed him 
that the poor lady was raving 
mad with brain fever and certain 
to die. The good woman was so 
delighted with the substantial 
appearance of this relation of her 
sick lodger that she tried to pour 
volumes of eloquence on him; but 
he would hear only an answer to 
one question, “Is a doctor attend- 
ing her?” 

“Yes, sir, a lady doctor. . 
Any further information was 
drowned in Mr. Nugent’s exclama- 
tion of horror. “A lady!” With- 
out any further pause he went up 
the stairs to look for the invalid— 
the landlady following as quickly 
as she could. 

At the bedroom door they 
paused. There was a faint sound 
of talking. 

“ Ah! poor soul, she’s wandering 
again,” said the landlady. 

“Is there anyone there ?” asked 
Mr. Nugent. 

“Yes, sir, the doctor is there 
now.” Mr. Nugent made a grimace. 
* A lady !—well, let me go in.” 

He entered; Ernestine was 
standing by the window; when she 
saw him she advanced. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Nugent to 
himself, “this is the style of thing, 
is it? A splendid woman. I de- 
clare I feel ill. I wonder hadn’t I 
better ask her advice ?” 

These reflections only took a 
second, and were expressed in the 
merriest imaginable twinkle of Mr. 
Nugent’s bright eyes as they looked 
at Ernestine. 

* You are the doctor?” he said, 


” 


aloud, very gravely. Ernestine 
only bowed. 
“Miss Armine is my wife’s 


sister,” said Mr. Nugent; “we have 
been anxious about her. She is 
very ill?” 

<= Vos.” replied Ernestine, “ it is 
a bad case of typhoid fever. The 
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incubation has lasted unusually 
long; but by cooling baths and 
packs we have carried her through 
the worst of the fever; she will 
soon be better now.” 

“Cooling baths?” said Mr. 
Nugent, with that slight shudder 
which the idea of hydropathic 
treatment generally produces in a 
full-blooded man, “reducing things, 
aren't they. Hope you’ve given 
her plenty of brandy. The right 
thing in fever, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is useful if the powers of 
life begin to fail; it has scarcely 
been needed as yet, in this case.” 

“ Egad, I think I wouldn’t wait 
for the powers of life to fail before 
I began dosing. I am _ sure, 
Madam,” turning to Ernestine 
with infinite gravity of countenance, 
and the most absurdly merry eyes, 
“vou will allow me to call in a 
physician to consult with you; 
little Ruth is my wife’s only sister, 
and I feel my wife would expect 
me to call in a dozen doctors at 
least.” 

He was gone without waiting 
for an answer, after his usual 
fashion. 

“Cooling baths!” said he to 
himself as he got into a hansom, 
and told the man to “ drive—if he 
knew how—” to Dr. Doldy’s ad- 
dress. “Cooling baths! and no 
brandy! Poor little Ruth !” 

Ernestine sat down very quietly 
by the side of her patient to await 
the arrival of the physician. She 
knew, by having followed every 
symptom, that she understood her 
case thoroughly. She knew that 
she had treated it correctly, and 


further, she knew that by in- 
cessant personal devotion she 
had saved her patient’s life 


over and over again, when, in 
the hands of an incompetent or 
careless nurse, it would have been 
sacrificed. She had little fear of 
the bigwigs of the profession, 
except with regard to their igno- 
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rance. So she had no trepidation 
about the coming consultation, and 
amused herself by wondering with 
which of the great men it would 


Never, for a single instant, did 
she think of the very man whom 
Mr. Nugent was at that moment 
bringing in triumph. Had she 
dreamed who was to enter that 
room and stand beside her, would 
she have runaway? Probably. 

Mr. Nugent had a troublesome 
task to catch his doctor; for he 
had not only to follow him into a 
police court ; but to wait patiently 
(a more difficult task to him than 
pushing or hurrying) until Dr. 
Doldy had given evidence. 

For it was the day on which 
Yriarte’s case was before the court. 
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“ THE COURSE OF TRUE LAW NEVER 
DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


Every preparation had now been 
made by both sides; and, provided 
with every appliance of the law 
for offence and defence, Yriarte 
and Laura—these sometime lovers 
—found themselves to-day before 
a judge and jury. 

Sir Percy Flaxen drove down to 
the court with Laura, and there 
left her in Dr. Doldy’s care. He 
was a little proud of accompanying 
her, for he was one of that 
numerous class of persons who 
are unable to perceive the differ- 
ence between fame and notoriety. 
Laura’s affair had been talked 
about in his set, and he felt him- 
self eminent in being connected 
with the Miss Doldy. Moreover, 
he was intensely lazy, and Laura’s 
energy in the matter excited his 
admiration greatly. ‘ You’re an 
awfully plucky girl,” he said, as 
he handed her out of the carriage ; 
and so, encouraged by his admira- 
tion, Laura entered the court. 

And only to meet with more 






admiration. Her name and her 
ease had run the round of the 
newspapers ; the public sympathies 
which Mr. Lingen had asked for her 
were aroused. Curiosity led quite 
a number of persons of all classes 
into the court; and when Laura 
went in she soon found that she 
was a sort of heroine. 

There were counsel on both 
sides. Now, Mr. Lingen had 
secured for Laura the biggest man 
of the day, so Yriarte had to 
content himself with next best. 
Everything was exceedingly 
solemn; and when the two pri- 
soners were ushered in, there was 
a certain awed silence. For these 
men were prospective convicts, and 
the frequenters of police courts 
feel a certain interest in convicts. 
They are people whose names go 
once at least into the newspapers, 
at all events. 

Yriarte, however, looked round 
with his invariable jauntiness. 
But then he had been out on bail, 
and had lived as usual during the 
interval. Moreover, he had just 
refreshed himself with a tall glass 
of brandy and soda. But Anton 
looked dejected. He had been in 
gaol all the while, and had not 
relished it. His depression was 
added to by his having heard that 
his position in life had been in- 
quired into. He did not under- 
stand the language sufficiently to 
know what passed in court; but 
he was quite awake now to the 
fact that Yriarte had made a mess 
of the speculation, and that he 
(Anton) was likely to suffer 
for it. 

The court assembled, the names 
of the jury were called over, the 
judge entered in the usual hush 
and rising of all, and the case was 
fully gone into with the usual 
formalities; counsel on both sides 
having been well instructed as to 
the line which they were to take. 
These instructions naturally 
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emanated from Lingen, who, 
though the defendants’  in- 
structions went through other 
solicitors, occupied the peculiar 
position of representative of both 
the parties, and had arranged the 
terms of compromise. Dr. Doldy’s 
examination led of course only to 
formal statements of his niece’s 
position, and of the circumstances 
of her engagement; but the 
peculiarity of this part of the trial 
consisted in the contrast between 
the emotion of suppressed rage 
that almost prevented him from 
giving his evidence and the im- 
perturbable and dainty tranquillity 
of his ward. 

The special circumstance that 
had led to this distress of his was 
the reading in court of the more 
insulting letters from the defen- 
dants, which Lewis Lingen had not 
previously placed before him. 

These of course were not new to 
Laura, but upon the chivalrous 
doctor their effect was prodigious. 
He felt asif he had been no pro- 
tection at all to his ward, and in 
his excited state his conscience even 
reproached him for his devotion to 
Ernestine, while Laura was left to 
the mercy of a scoundrel. 

A man of tender sensibilities 
might well be pardoned for being 
overpowered with horror at his 
entrance into a world of rascality 
which had drawn so very near to 
the romantic world (in this respect 
now alas! so ruined) of his own 
life. 

And the letters were indeed 
masterpieces of diabolic subtlety 
and showed experience of woman 
that could ~ have been gained by 
disgraceful deceit. Here is a 
passage read from a letter from 
Anton to Laura, received after 
Yriarte had begun to feel that she 
was becoming too strong for him, 
and that a subtler kind of intimi- 
dation must be resorted to. 

The judge, the counsel, and the 
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jury, all apparently accepted the 
fact that Anton had written it, and 
the poor fellow himself, owing to 
his foreign ignorance, scarcely knew 
what to do, and if he had thought 
of protesting was not sure it would 
be of any avail, as the letter was 
in his handwriting and bore his 
signature. 

But indeed it had been written 
from beginning to end by Yriarte, 
and Anton’s share in it had been 
that of copyist merely. Here is 
the precious effusion : 

* Madam,—It has become my 
duty, in the interests of what is 
due to myself, and owing to my 
knowledge of the affairs of my 
debtor, Mr. Yriarte, and of his 
relations to yourself, to write you 
concerning the box in my possession 
containing your letters. For some 
weeks I rested in ignorance of the 
value of its contents, and the box 
remained with seal unbroken, 
owing to the pressing representa- 
tions of Mr. Yriarte. Now that I 
have grown so anxious about my 
money as to violate his confidence, 
I understand the reasons for his 
delicacy. Such a correspondence 
is of an importance too vast for the 
intrusion of third people into its 
sanctity. It is indeed surprising, 
Madam, that you do not press 
yourself immediately to withdraw 
this most valuable box from my 
hands. Having read but a portion 
of your letters, I am bound to 
confess that surprise reaches me 
when I contemplate your negli- 
gence. Mr. Yriarte had led me to 
believe that the box contained be- 
sides the letters some securities 
which, if not intrinsically valuable 
at the moment, had at least a 
reversionary value. The securities 
in my possession I find to meet 
that description definitively ; they 
are indeed not such as your banker 
would accept, but I think your 
solicitor would but too well recog- 
nise their excellence. I can now 
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rest tranquil about the debt that 
presses so heavily to be repaid, for 
I feel sure that no one would longer 
than necessary make delay in the 
getting. back of letters so con- 
fidential. Your memory, Madam, 
will surely not fail you when you 
look back to the time when these 
letters passed to Mr. Yriarte from 
yourself. The poor gentleman can- 
not himself make the liquidation due 
to me, but it is with a certain con- 
fidence that I address myself, Miss, 
to you, before the enforcement of 
my affairs should lead to my 
disturbing your amiable relatives. 
Perhaps I shall only send a copy 
of one or two letters to your 
guardian. The circumstances 
being in my power, I shall consider 
well, and can admit of no further 
trifling. Anticipating a speedy and 
satisfactory inclosure from your- 
self, Miss, when I shall be delighted 
to transfer to you the burden of 
these epistles, I have the honour 
to be, my dear Miss Doldy, yours 
most humbly, “ ANTON.” 

The other most important letter 
bore a date one day subsequent to 
the last, and was ostensibly, as 
well as actually, the composition of 
Yriarte himself. 

“My dear Miss Laura,—My 
most oppressive creditor, Anton, 
informs me that he has violated 
my confidence, and has read a 
portion of the private correspon- 
dence, and that he has been com- 
municating with you. Much as I 
regret this new and disagreeable 
development of affairs, you will 
see how powerless I am in my 
present distressing circumstances 
to prevent it. 

“T have endeavoured my utmost 
to save your susceptible feelings, 
but it is now too late. Anton has 
opened the box, and is becoming 
more domineering and threatening 
to me. He has got some of the 
most dreadful to be seen in 
his hands, I find, and evidently 
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expects that his affairs will 
now be put right without pro- 
crastination by your excellent 
guardian and yourself. I know 
not what to do. Please to inform 
me what reply you make to the 
dreaded Anton. What can be 
arranged now for a few hundred 
pounds without the enlargement 
of publicity, who knows to what it 
may not extend itself by delay? 
The few letters that are in my 
possession are readily at your 
service, so soon as the others are 
got by you from the hands of our 
oppressor. Please think of your- 
self even more than of me. 
“ JosE.” 

After everything had been gone 
through, and the enormity of 
Yriarte’s crime dwelt upon by 
Laura’s counsel, Yriarte’s counsel 
created quite a diversion by bring- 
ing forward the view that, as Miss 
Doldy had distinctly stated that 
there was nothing in the letters she 
was ashamed of, Yriarte’s threats 
were harmless, and amounted to 
nothing but empty words. Yriarte 
had done the lady no harm; he 
had merely proposed to make 
public certain innocent epistles of 
hers. His attempt to obtain money 
from her evidently was of the 
nature of an appeal rather than a 
threat. Counsel was manifestly 
pleased with this line of argument, 
and was pursuing it with some 
ardour; for, having only glanced 
over the case hurriedly, he was not 
aware of all its weak points. The 
idea of the harmlessness of Yriarte’s 
conduct was plainly producing some 
effect upon the jury, and counsel 
was becoming quite flowery in his 
ponderous eloquence, when he was 
suddenly arrested by an indescrib- 
able look from Lingen, which 
puzzled him so much, that he sat 
down precipitately, leaving the 
learned gentleman who had es- 
poused Laura’s cause to descend 
upon the court with a beautiful 
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speech upon the subject of the 
natural delicacy of a young girl’s 
feelings. He painted an imaginary 
Laura, robbing herself of pocket- 
money and jewels in order to 
silence the heartless man who 
would expose to a cold world her 
innocent expressions of affection. 

Laura was very glad that she had 
her fan with her to-day. She pre- 
tended to use it, and hid behind its 
friendly shelter while this was going 
on. Even her wonderful facial 
control could scarcely be relied on. 
She dared not meet Lingen’s eye ; 
she was quite afraid she would 
laugh if she did. 

The judge proceeded to sum up, 
and the jury, after a very short 
consultation, found both prisoners 
guilty. This announcement pro- 
duced no effect in court, as it was 
quite expected. Laura lowered 
her eyes more carefully than before, 
for she knew that her counsel 
would now, on her behalf, recom- 
mend Yriarte to mercy. This he 
did, saying that Miss Doldy was 
anxious the prisoner should be 
lightly punished, on account of the 
eminent position of his family. But 
the judge shook his head, and re- 
marked that such a case as this 
must be punished duly, for the 
protection of the public. He 
proceeded to say that he consi- 
dered Mr. Yriarte a far worse 
character than a highwayman ; and 
that crime such as he had com- 
mitted ought to be strongly re- 
pressed. Unless this were done, 
the peace of mind which an ordi- 
nary member of society is entitled 
to would be continually endan- 
gered ; and he, the judge, had the 
interests of society to protect. 
Therefore he felt himself compelled, 
notwithstanding Miss Doldy’s feel- 
ings, and those of Mr. Yriarte’s 
connections, to administer justice 
in this case with a strong hand. 
“T consider it my unavoidable 
duty,” he concluded, “ to sentence 
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the prisoner Anton to two years’ 
penal servitude with hard labour ; 
and the prisoner Yriarte to penal 
servitude for life. And I may re- 
mark that I think the public owes 
a debt of gratitude to Miss Doldy 
for her courage in prosecuting in 
so painful a case.” 

When the sentence fell on his 
ears, Yriarte looked astounded for 
a moment, then, quickly recovering 
himself, he leaned over the dock 
and touched Lingen with his cane. 

“How's this?” he whispered 
angrily, “I was to be let off easy 
if I kept my mouth shut.” 

“ T’m as much surprised as your- 
self,” answered Lingen. “It’s a 
very heavy sentence, a most ex- 
treme sentence. But it’s your own 
fault—we have done our best. If 
you had only looked a little more 
innocent, the case need never have 
come into this court.” 

“And have I kept quiet about 
that little minx for nothing!” ex- 
claimed Yriarte, darting a look of 
fury at Laura. But at this moment 
a little stir was caused in court by 
a bright-eyed gentleman who, 
seeing that the case was practically 
concluded, pushed his way to Dr. 
Doldy. A few words were spoken 
between them, Dr. Doldy sent a 
message to Laura, and went out 
with Mr. Nugent, the bright-eyed 
gentleman in question. 

At the same moment the pri- 
soners were hurried away ; Yriarte 
gathered himself up and left the 
dock with the same smile and airy 
step that he entered it. 

Poor Anton he found outside, so 
overwhelmed with emotion that 
the policeman in charge of him 
had propped him, like an awkward 
parcel, against the wall. The poor 
fellow was really overcome by the 
extent of his misfortune. But 
Yriarte soon rendered him a little 
less gelatinous; he hissed out 
some fierce Spanish oaths at him. 
Anton feared this irritable treache- 
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rous little Spaniard as a beaten cur 
fears his master, for he was intensely 
conscious that he himself was 
devoid of the brain power which 
Yriarte possessed. So he tried to 
straighten himself under the bur- 
den of his fate, when Yriarte swore 
at him. 

In the meantime Mr. Nugent 
had called a hansom and carried 
off his doctor in triumph to Miss 
Armine’s lodgings. 


CuapteR XXXV. 

A CONSULTATION. 
“T rounp my sister-in-law in the 
hands of a lady doctor,” said Mr. 
Nugent, as they drove along, “ and 
though I have a great respect for 
the sex, I have my doubts as to the 
ability of a woman to pull through 
such a serious case as this. Have 
you seen much of the lady doc- 
tors?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Doldy, rather 
quietly, “I have.” Knowing the 
limited number of feminine prac- 
titioners, he began to wonder whom 
he was to meet. 

“ Well, what do you think of 
their practice? Isn’t it just a piece 
of ridiculous nonsense, like my little 
sister’s painting, ending in brain 
fever and an exhausted physique?” 

One of Mr. Nugent’s character- 
istics was to retain his own opinion 
until it was altered by arival opinion 
from someone as influential as him- 
self in another line. Ernestine’s 
words had already passed out of 
his volatile mind, and he returned 
to his own theory that Miss 
Armine was ill with brain fever. 
The opinion of an unknown doctor 
—a lady too!—had absolutely no 
weight with him. 

“In some cases it is perhaps too 
exhausting a career,’ was all Dr. 
Doldy could be persuaded to say. 

Mr. Nugent found he could not 
be brought out upon this subject, 
so he began to speak of Yriarte’s 
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case, of which he had seen just 
enough to excite his interest and 
curiosity. Dr. Doldy very willingl 
spoke of this, as his mind was full 
of it. 

Ernestine, sitting beside her 
patient’s bed, with the room door 
ajar, heard the two gentlemen 
come in, Mr. Nugent was speak- 
ing, in his quick bright voice, as 
they came up stairs. 

“ A scandalous affair. I should 
have suggested hanging the man, 
had I been on the jury; really I 
think the sentence a lenient one.” 

They were at the door of the 
bedroom, Mr. Nugent pushed it 
open, and entering’ first, spoke in a 
lower tone : 

“T have been a long time, 
madam; but I had to follow this 
gentleman into a court of justice, 
and wait there until he was at 
liberty to accompany me.” 

So saying, he drew back and 
made way for Dr. Doldy, who, with 
a general professional bow entering 
the room, advanced to the side 
of the bed and drew the curtain 
which screened the patient from 
his view. At the instant Ernestine 
rose from her seat, and faced him 
on the other side. She was pale as 
a ghost, and had she indeed been 
a revisiter of the glimpses of the 
moon, she could not have startled 
Dr. Doldy more effectually. 

He stood motionless for a couple 
of seconds, the curtain held back 
as if to throw light upon Miss 
Armine’s face; but his eyes were 
fixed upon Ernestine. How long 
he might have stood thus lost and 
rapt in wonder at sight of the face 
which had but such a little while 
ago been a familiar daily vision, it 
is impossible to guess: a faint 
moan from Miss Armine recalled 
him to a sense of the position. He 
immediately dropped his eyes upon 
the pale face which looked out 
from the pillows. And, after a 
pause of another second, in which 
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to draw a deep breath, he was able 
with some appearance of self-pos- 
session to examine the patient. 
This did not take him long; but 
he protracted it as long as possible, 
for he scarcely knew how to act. 

“T should like to know how you 
have been treating the case,” he 
said at last to Ernestine—but with 
a look at Mr. Nugent. That 
gentleman took the hint, closed 
the door, and retired to a little 
sitting-room which adjoined, leav- 
ing the doctors in consultation. 

For a moment after he left them, 
neither moved or spoke. Only 
Ruth Armine’s faint delirious 
moans broke the silence. 

Ernestine spoke first. 

“Will you tell me what the 
sentence was f” 

Dr. Doldy had passed through 
sO many unusual emotions since 
entering the room that he really 
did not know what she referred to. 
He looked vacantly at her for a 
moment; and then he recalled the 
scene he had left in coming to this 
sick-room. 

“The sentence passed on Mr. 
Yriarte, do you mean? Penal 
servitude for life.” 

“Ts that sentence actually passed 
upon him ?” cried Ernestine, lean- 
ing towards him across the bed in 
her eagerness. 

“And Laura can bring this 
living death on him, and sit by 
while he is condemned. Laura 
hides her falseness and treachery 
under a demure face, and lets 
him go into the hell of a convict 
life that she—and you—may be 
rich |” 

Dr. Doldy had come round the 
bed while she spoke, and now 
stood close to her. 

“Are you mad?” he said, in a 
strange voice. The words sounded 
like the words of madness to his 
ear; yet they were uttered in that 
intense manner which was peculiar 
to Ernestine when agitated, and 
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the tones of her voice swayed him 
as the wind sways the trees. 

“Only mad,’ she said, “in 
speaking to you. For you are the 
slave of the society in which you 
live, and of the compromise which 
it demands. You have been sap- 
ping the life blood of your con- 
science in all these years that you 
have been pandering to the miser- 
able weaknesses of society, and now 
you are being paid for it. You 
have made yourself believe that 
Laura’s marriage for money was 
justifiable, just because it would 
not disgust the people you lived 
among, and because you wanted 
her money in order to live like 
those people; and now you are 
being rewarded by being dragged 
into a deeper degradation than 
even you would relish—though you 
have cultivated your taste for 
worldliness. Don’t touch me— 
don’t stop me—TI shall say too 
much if you do.” 

“Ernestine,” he said, almost 
violently catching her arm (for she 
was endeavouring to pass him), 
you must and shall explain these 
words !” 

“No!” she answered, “I shall 
not. You will forget them—you 
will want to forget them. You 
will sink back into the ease and 
luxury of your life when all is 
arranged. Arthur! if I could have 
saved you—if I had had influence 
enough with you to sting you into 
independence and straightforward 
living, I would have risked every- 
thing. But, no—your nature is 
essentially ease-loving—you must 
have ease; well, you will have it 
now. Let me go, Arthur; I will 
not stay here any longer, or I shall 
say too much,” 

She broke from him by a sudden 
gesture, and moved quickly away 
to escape from the room. The 
sudden action—or, perhaps, her 
over-excited state — made her 
stagger, and for a moment she 
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leaned, breathless and white, 
against the wall. 

Dr. Doldy, looking at her in 
amazement (for this outburst of 
excitement was something he had 
never seen the like of in her), 
suddenly started and ejaculated 
involuntarily, ‘Good heavens!” 
Looking at her, as she stood there, 
an idea flashed into his mind; at 
the same instant he rushed to her 
side, and put his arm to support 
her. 

“You are ill,’ he said; and 
then, in an infinitely tender, elo- 
quent voice, full of subtle meaning, 
yet not so subtle but that she 
understood it—‘ Ernestine.” 

She raised her hands to ward 
him off. “ Don’t touch me!” she 
said, in a tone almost of entreaty, 
and raised her eyes to his for a 
second ; but she dropped them 
quickly, and the intense pallor of 
her face gave sudden place to a 
vivid, beautiful blush. 

She turned, with a rapid move- 
ment snatched her hat from a table 
close by, and was gone from the 
room. 

He rushed after her, but her 
nimble feet had carried her down 
the stairs and out of the house 
before he had reached the landing. 

For an instant he thought of 
following her, but he heard Mr. 
Nugent approaching the sitting- 
room door. The situation in which 
he found himself was rather ridicu- 
lous than sublime. 

He quickly composed his face 
and turned, making as if he had 
intended to enter the sitting-room. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Nugent, 
“what do you think? There is no 
danger, is there?” he asked, more 
anxiously, scanning Dr. Doldy’s 
face, which bore marks of excite- 
ment. 

In the midst of his emotion a 
sense of the absurd came upon Dr. 
Doldy, as he recalled the fact that 
no word had been uttered about 
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the unfortunate patient between 
these doctors in consultation. 

He could hardly confess the fact 
to such a man as Mr. Nugent. 
With a violent mental effort he 
recalled the patient to his mind, 
and something of the symptoms. 

“ Oh, no, no danger, with careful 
nursing ; a tiresome attack of brain 
fever, that is all,’ he went on, re- 
peating, with a qualm of conscience, 
Mr. Nugent’s own words, in order 
to cover his own complete oblivion 
of the case. 

“Has the case been correctly 
treated?” asked Mr. Nugent. 

“Oh, quite, quite; admirably 
treated, in fact,” said Dr. Doldy, 
with a sudden recollection that 
Ernestine’s medical reputation was 
concerned, 

“Then you would have the case 
left in the lady’s hands—or perhaps 
another doctor had better attend 
also?” 

“ Really, I think that would be 
altogether unnecessary; but of 
course, if you would feel more fully 
satisfied—” 

“ T should at all events feel more 
satisfied if you would yourself find 
time to see the patient again,” said 
Mr. Nugent, “as I am obliged to 
leave town myself.” And, as he 
spoke, he handed Dr. Doldy a 
cheque for his fee, which he had 
got ready during the consultation. 
Dr. Doldy took it mechanically, 
shook hands, and went downstairs, 
coming into violent collision in the 
hall with a piece of quicksilver— 
Dorothy Silburn in a great hurry. 

Ernestine had rushed in upon 
her at her writing-table, and had 
implored her to go to Miss Armine 
at once, “for,” said she, “ she ought 
not to be a moment alone, and I 
cannot go back just now.” 

“ What is the matter, Ernestine?” 
Dorothy had cried out, in amaze- 
ment at the face before her. 

“Don’t ask me—only go, or 
something may happen.” 
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And Dorothy, thus urged, had 
run off, calling to Coventry, as she 
passed his room, to go to Ernestine. 
And thus it happened that, running 
to the rescue of the poor neglected 
fever patient she encountered Dr. 
Doldy, to the equal astonishment of 
both parties. 

“ You here!” was Mrs. Silburn’s 
first exclamation, and then her 
quick little brain put two and two 
together. “Oh,” she added “ then 
it’s you that have been upsetting 
Ernestine—you ought to have more 
sense than to worry a woman in 
her state.” And then, remember- 
ing her errand, she ran off upstairs, 
leaving Dr. Doldy rather more be- 
wildered than before. 

Mr. Nugent had been doing 
business meantime with the land- 
lady, arranging with her for poor 
Ruth’s comfort. Having done that, 
and extricated himself from the 
good lady’s eloquence, he went to 
have a last look at the unconscious 
centre of all this confusion, and, to 
his no small surprise, found another 
strange lady in charge of the sick- 
room. Dorothy, who knew nothing 
of what had been going on, was 
rather more surprised than he when 
he made his assured entrance .into 
the room. But two such quick 
wits could not but strike fire at 
meeting; and Mr. Nugent imme- 
diately rose to the situation, and 
inquired with vast politeness 
whether it was another member of 
the medical profession whom he 
found in authority in his sister’s 
sick-room. 

“Oh, no!” said Dorothy; “I 
am only an amateur nurse. And 
so you are Ruth’s brother - in - 
law?” looking at him with some 
curiosity. 

It did not take many minutes to 
make Mr. Nugent and Mrs. Sil- 
burn fast friends; and before they 
had each said a dozen words the 
situation become more intelligible 
to them both. 
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“Oh, then it was you called in 
Dr. Doldy,” said Dorothy, and 
then stopped; it was evident to 
her that Mr. Nugent had been 
kept outside the real excitement of 
the meeting, and she was afraid 
she might tell him what he was 
not intended to know. 

“ Dr. Doldy says it is a bad case 
of brain fever,” said Mr. Nugent ; 
“but that there is no danger now 
with good nursing. We must 
have a nurse in at once to relieve 


“He didn’t say that,” inter- 
rupted Dorothy, sharply. 

“ Say what?” 

“That it was brain fever.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Nugent. 

“Oh, dear!” said Dorothy ; 
“why, its typhoid fever.” 

“ Typhoid!” ejaculated Mr. 
Nugent; “nonsense, that’s infec- 
tious !” 

“Oh, no,” replied Dorothy ; “at 
least, the nurse catches it some- 
times, I believe.” 

“But,” said Mr. Nugent, in- 
credulously, “who considers it 
typhoid?” 

™ De. 
Dorothy. 

“Ts that the lady doctor ? ” 
Dorothy nodded. “I remember 
she said something about typhoid,” 
went on Mr. Nugent, in increas- 
ing perplexity, “but Dr. Doldy 
said that the case had been 
treated quite correctly, and that 
I might safely leave it in her 
hands.” 

They looked at each other, and 
burst out laughing. 

“This is always the sort of 
thing when I go in for doctors,” 
said Mr. Nugent; “ fortunately 
my little sister seems to have got 
over the worst of it, in spite of 
the doctors. But I suppose I 
must do the thing thoroughly, and 
get a third opinion, which is sure 
to be different from the other two. 
But we must get the three medicos 


Ernestine,” replied 
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together, and then they will agree. 
What is the lady’s name ?”’ 

“Dr. Ernestine Doldy,” answered 
Dorothy gravely, and looking up 
into Mr. Nugent’s face. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
sharply ; “the same name—how’s 
that?” 

“Why, this is the how of it— 
those two are husband and wife.” 

“ Husband and wife!” exclaimed 
Mr. Nugent; “ but they didn’t 
seem to know each other.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Dorothy com- 
posedly, “ they had forgotten the 
look of each other’s faces; they 
haven’t met for a good while.” 

“What on earth have I been 
doing?” groaned Mr. Nugent in 
comical consternation. 

“That’s a great deal more than 
I know,” answered Dorothy com- 


posedly. 


CuapTrerR XXXVI. 
THE SHADOW IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Dr. Doupy was allowed little time 
forthought when he returned home 
from this strange meeting with his 
wife. He had forgotten Laura’s 
existence — for the sight of 
Ernestine’s face had kindled into 
full passion the fire of love which 
had but lain dormant during this 
interval of silence and trouble. He 
went home intending to shut 
himself into Ernestine’s little 
room, which was kept sacred to her, 
and there think out the dilemma 
of his position and his right course 
of action. 

But he found Sir Percy Flaxen 
awaiting him, anxious to arrange 
the day and hour of the wedding, 
now that there was nothing to delay 
it. The indolent young man had 
some appreciation of character, 
after a fashion of his own. “ You’ve 
just got rid of one fellah,” he said 
to Laura; ‘I think Id like to 
marry you right off before you get 
mixed up with any other fellah.” 
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complimentary. And she made no 
objection to his suggestion. Now 
that Jose Yriarte was absolutely 
carried away to Millbank in that 
terrible carriage, the “black 
Maria,” she felt herself at liberty 
to begin life afresh, with a light 
heart and a clear conscience. 

And indeed she might be for- 
given for not troubling herself 
much about her old lover; that 
gentleman, having during his bail 
deluged every person of influence 
with whom his family was con- 
nected, with clever appeals for help, 
now, finding himself powerless, 
turned his versatile mind to the 
consideration of the corruptibility 
of gaolers. 

Dr. Doldy did not pity him 
either, for he could reasonably 
guess, by his knowledge of him, 
that disgrace was a thing unfelt by 
him, and that physical deprivations 
would do him little hurt. The 
little Spaniard was unwholesome ; 
but he was full of a tigrine strength. 

At the same time, however, Dr. 
Doldy was much distressed and 
puzzled by Ernestine’s words. He 
felt that he was in the dark about 
some element or secret in the 
matter; he felt that there must 
have been some other agent than 
he had been aware of at work in 
separating Ernestine from him. 

But he saw nothing to be done. 

He could not speak to Laura 
now, when all was over, and drag in 
Ernestine as a vague accuser of 
he knew not what. Yriarte was 
condemned: there was no hope of 
saving him from any underhand 
injustice which might have been at 
work. Andas to Laura’s marriage 

he felt uncomfortable at the 
remembrance of the way in which 
Ernestine had spoken of it. But 
what could he do? Sir Percy 
Flaxen was very anxious to secure 
his prize. Why should he take 
exception at a match which seemed 
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to promise all the happiness that 
the pair were capable of ? 

And so he very quietly let 
matters take their own way. The 
marriage was arranged to take 
place in a fortnight ; and, after the 
exchange of polite compliments, Sir 
Percy and Laura drove aw ay in 
Mrs. Honiton’s carriage, which was 
waiting for them, to dine at her 
house. 

And Dr. Doldy remained alone 
to discuss a solitary meal ; and, 
for the first time probably for 
many years, failed to do it justice. 
When Ernestine first left him 
Laura’s affairs were so imminent, 
and Laura herself was so much 
with him, that he did not fully 
realise his position. But now— 
Laura’s case was won; Laura’s 
marriage was as good as completed: 
in fact, lLaura’s fortune was 
secured. There was no further 
excitement ; no further effort to be 
made, And the young lady her- 
self had driven away with her 
lover. 

Ernestine had passed through 
the first horror of new solitude, 
in her little dismal lodgings, a 
month ago; but this was Dr. 
Doldy’s first real taste of the re- 
turn to his old life. 

Everything was the same as in 
the time before he had ever seen 
Ernestine. Laura had been in- 
cessantly with him for about a 
month ; had amused him, in- 
terested him, filled him with the 
excitement of a contest, given him 
no time for thought. He had 
been favoured with her society in 
exactly the same way before, when 
she wanted anything of him. And 
when she had got what she wanted 
she would drive away with the 
lover of the moment, and leave 
him in peace to pursue his even 
path of bachelor life. He knew 
well enough, from past experience, 
that she would busy herself now 
with those interests in which he 
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could not help her. Probably, as 
she would want Mrs. Honiton’s 
help in her arrangements for the 
wedding, her affection would be 
lavished upon that lady. 

Dr. Doldy had known himself a 
coward in his heart for throwing 
all his attention into Laura’s 
matters in order to shut out the 
thought of his own. Now he saw 
no escape—nowhere to hide; he 
had to face the blank and barren 
facts, that Ernestine had left him— 
that he was alone—and_ that 
Ernestine, though she still loved, 
despised him. 

The dinner was announced—he 
went down and looked at it. He 
drank more wine than usual and 
ate nothing. 

“ No fool like an old fool!” he 
exclaimed at last, rising impatiently 
from the table. “Ten years ago 
no woman on earth could have 
spoiled my appreciation of a good 
dinner; and certainly I had never 
seen a woman who could have in- 
duced me to risk not dining well 
every day. And now I believe, if 
she would let me, I could go to 
perdition on hashed mutton with 
Ernestine.” 

He wended his way disconso- 
lately to the drawing-room; but, 
brightly light and pretty as it 
was, it looked as desolate as the 
empty coffee-room of an hotel or a 
waiting-room at a railway station. 
He turned precipitately on the 
threshold and went down to 
Ernestine’s deserted consulting- 
room. * This was not lighted; only 
a ray of moonlight came in 
through one of the windows. He 
quietly sat down ina chair which 
he had been accustomed to use, 
and tried to fancy her sitting in 
her favourite window-seat with the 
moonray just touching her hair. 
It was strangely easy to fancy it— 
he had so often found her there, 
sitting lost in thought in the 
twilight or the moonlight. Indeed, 
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he could almost believe her to be 
there — and the blood began to 
rush to his heart; but it was 
checked suddenly as by a touch of 
ice. 
Why was she not there? 
“What did she mean by those 
wild words she spoke to-day ?” he 
said to himself. “She knew my 
relations with Laura before we 
were married. She told me then 
that I was worldly, and I said she 
must make me less so. Why did she 
suddenly surrender all her efforts 
to do this and let me drop back 
like this into my old bachelor life ? 
There is something more than I 
know of in this ; there is something 
hidden from me. It must be so; 
Ernestine is a woman of sense, 
though she is so terribly unworldly ; 
she would not have talked as she 
did to-day without reason. And 
she would not have left me, for a 
mere quarrel about a dropsical 
eye, in her present condition. 


Ernestine would face privation her- 
self for the sake of an idea; but, 
if I know her aright, she would not 
attempt to separate a child from 


its father because of a 
medical dispute.” 

He got up now and walked about 
the room; but quietly, as if he 
feared disturbing that shadow on 
the window-seat. 

“Thad half believed, before to- 
day,” he went on to himself, “that 
it was a foolish, youthful, pro- 
fessional pride; that she was de- 
termined not to stay with me if I 
did not allow her to be a cleverer 
doctor than myself, and give her 
freedom in my consulting-room as 
well as her own. And I have 
tried to put the matter aside and 
not go to entreat her to return, 
because I thought a pride like that, 
which could jar upon such love as 
ours, ought not to be fostered. 
And my own pride has held me 
back—I know it. I am an old 
fool. Shadow there, that art not 


mere 
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Ernestine, listen to me! If you 
had acquired any more womanly 
art than medicine—if you had not 
cut me out in my own line—I 
should have been so utterly proud 
of you! But as it was, when you 
had broken every professional 
etiquette, and asserted yourself in 
a position which I hated you to 
hold, could I have run after you 
and entreated you to return ? 

“But now, I am inclined to 
think Ernestine, after all, was the 
impulsive, foolish, unworldly woman 
I thought her; and not only a 
proud self-assertive young doctor. 
She has used this latter character 
as a cloak to hide something else ; 
but—what is she hiding ?” 

He sat down again, and thought 
deeply for awhile. But no light 
came to him. He knew it was no 
secret of Ernestine’s own; her 
nature was one of those which sin 
on the top, and expose themselves 
to public shame the moment they 
do anything wrong, because they 
cannot hide it beneath righteous 
respectability. It was no secret of 
his own; Ernestine knew all his 
life, with its lights and shadows. 
What then could it be? She had 
spoken of Laura; but he was 
unable to see what she should 
know of Laura’s affairs. Cer- 
tainly Laura could never have been 
friendly enough with Ernestine 
to have made confidences to her. 
Suddenly he remembered their 
first interview, when he had intro- 
duced them; he recalled a look 
which had come upon Ernestine’s 
face and been instantly banished. 
Had they met before ? 

His mind went over the problem 
much as children at play hunt over 
a room after a thing which has 
been hidden; but he had no one 
to play music loud and soft, and 
thus guide him to the suspicious 
place. 

And so, as he was naturally in- 
disposed to throw suspicion upon 
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a woman, he rejected the idea that 
Ernestine could know anything of 
Laura, especially as his imagination 
failed to suggest anything which 
she could know. 

But, as he sat there gazing at the 
shadowy window-seat in the dim 
light, the conviction grew strong 
upon him that some cause had 
driven Ernestine from his side. 
There must have been a reason 
which seemed sufficient to herself 
—a reason which he, if he knew it, 
might accept and understand as 
strong enough to make her break 
their life and mutilate their love, 
and separate the growing existence 
of their child from him. This 
conviction comforted him inexpres- 
sibly. He had been bitterly 
wounded by the idea of Ernestine 
which her conduct had presented to 
him. He had been compelled to 
regard her as hard, professional, 
proud, intolerably independent. 
His love had violently recoiled 


within him, forced back by this 


view of her character. But now, 
with this new thought—the new 
conviction that, overburdened with 
the weight of some secret of which 
he knew nothing, she had acted as 
an impulsive woman would—his 
whole soul reverted to her, and he 
flung himself upon his knees by 
the window-seat, and kissed the 
floor where her feet had so often 
rested, crying aloud, “ Ernestine, 
come back to me!” 

All that night he was awake, 
marvelling what her secret might 
be—wondering how to approach 
her, wondering how to bring her 


back. 


Cuarter XXXVII. 
WHITE BLOSSOMS. 

THE next morning early Coventry 
Silburn received a small note. He 
recognised, with some surprise, 
Dr. Doldy’s queer, illegible hand- 
writing. 

“Certainly ’tis from him,” he 
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said, turning it over, “ or from some 
other doctor. Why do doctors 
always write illegibly? Is it for 
the benefit of the chemists? Pro- 
bably, the responsibility of the 
medical man would really be too 
great if his prescriptions were quite 
legible ; besides, he would have to 
think so much.” 

Having decided that question, he 
opened the letter. It was very 
brief; he read it twice, and then 
wrote a letter himself. But it was 
not to Dr. Doldy, it was to Mr. 
Lingen. This he sent by a mes- 
senger, and waited with some rest- 
lessness for the answer. 

It soon came, and was even 
shorter than the others. 

“Tell him that if he will wait 
quietly for a fortnight you really 
expect to be able to do something. 
But only on that condition.” 

Coventry thought for some time 
before he sent on his answer to Dr. 
Doldy. He had no clue in the 
matter —he knew nothing of the 
time of Laura’s wedding. But, as 
he wished above all to do no 
mischief in handling these mysteries, 
he decided to trust Mr. Lingen, 
who knew so much more than he 
did. Moreover, to be able to hold 
out any hope of a reconciliation was 
a great deal. So he wrote to Dr. 
Doldy the answer, which was enig- 
matical even to himself. 

He had no sooner sent it than 
Dorothy came into his room, and 
picking up Dr. Doldy’s letter, read 
it. 

“So he wants to find out why 
she left him, and to make it up, 
and is rather afraid to go near her. 
Humph! I thought he’d begin to 
feel bad soon,” sheremarked; “ and 
what have you said?” 

“T asked Lingen what I had 
better say; it seemed to me that 
was the best thing to do, for he 
seems to be the only person who 
understands the affair. And here 
is his answer.” 
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“Oh,” said she, drily, putting it 
down, “he’s to wait a fortnight, is 
he; and in the meantime here’s 
Ernestine working like a horse, 
and without enough to eat—I’m 
positive she hasn’t. And Dr. 
Doldy quietly pockets his physi- 
cian’s fee for saying Miss Armine 
had brain fever when she hadn’t! 
Just like the world—pay the men 
for doing nothing; starve the 
women for working !” 

“That does seem rather queer,” 
said Coventry lugubriously ; “ but 
then Minerva will get her doctor’s 
bill paid by Mr. Nugent. Your 
epigram is a trifle too sharp.” 

“Oh, I suppose she may, if she 
sends in a bill,” snapped Dorothy, 
“but it won’t be half as much for 
all her work as Dr. Doldy got for 
his making a fool of himself. 
And besides, he got his right off, 
because he didn’t want it; while 
she’ll have to wait till Miss Armine 
is well, and get paid just when she 
has completed her starvation busi- 
ness.” 

“You are very much put out, 
Dorothy; you are disturbing the 
atmosphere of my study with your 
vehemence. Irritability doesn’t be- 
come you!” 

“ Well, it is enough to put any- 
one out,’ said Dorothy, more 
crossly than ever, “to see these 
two dear, stupid people going on 
as they are doing. I got to 
Ernestine’s rooms lam she was 
up this morning, and found her 
crying for that husband of hers, 
after running away from him, and 
I know she had been at it all night. 
She will kill herself at this rate. 
And what business has Lingen to 
want to wait a fortnight, L 
wonder.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Coventry, rather appalled by the 
state of things. 

“ Oh, well, I’ll find out to-day,” 
said Dorothy. “Now, forget all 
about it, and go on with your 
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work, Coventry. I must run down 
to the Mail office, and see what 
work they have for me. We shall 
be starving next, if we go spending 
our time on other people’s affairs.” 

“Nursing doesn’t agree with 
you, Dorothy,” Coventry called 
after her, just as she was flying 
out of the door. She paused an 
instant, and flung him back one 
look, full of sauciness and sweet- 
ness. He laughed—and she was 
gone. 

Dr. Doldy had remained at home, 
waiting for Coventry’s answer, and 
had been kept much longer than 
he expected. The horse in his 
brougham was pawing impatiently, 
and he himself was restlessly walk- 
ing to and fro in his room when 
the answer came. 

“More mysteries !” he said, with 
an annoyed look. ‘“ Well, I am in 
the dark about it all; perhaps I 
had better obey.” He put the note 
in his pocket, and went to his 
brougham, which drove quickly 
away, for he was late already for 
some important engagements. 

All day, during his intervals of 
active thought on other matters, 
his mind reverted to this letter. 

In the afternoon he took a bold 
step. He stopped at the door of 
Miss Armine’s lodgings, and in- 
quired if she were better. He was 
told, “Yes.” He then asked 
whether the doctor, who was at- 
tending her, wasthere. In case she 
were he intended to drive on at 
once; for he did not want to meet 
her again in that sick-room ; he 
knew such a meeting would only 
startle her again and distress her. 

But she was not there: so he 
carried out his purpose, and asked 
for her address. 

It was only in the next street. 
He noted down the number, and 
drove on with a sigh of relief. At 
all events, he knew now where she 
was. 

In the dusk of that afternoon a 
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ragged little boy left a small box 
for Ernestine at her lodgings. She 
was out: when she came in she 
found it on her table. 

She opened it without much in- 
terest, but was surprised, as she 
loosened the lid, by a delicate sweet 
odour which spread itself about 
the room. She looked quickly 
within, and saw—only two or three 
white blossoms. 

A moment she looked on them, 
and then the old message which 
long ago these white blossoms had 
brought to her came to her mind. 
Her head fell upon the table by 
the side of the flowers, and her 
face looked as fair and pale as 
they. 

Dorothy, coming in hurriedly on 
her way home to press Ernestine to 
go with her to dinner, found her 
thus. The scene was very pretty. 
So Dorothy thought, although for 
a moment she feared that 
Ernestine had fainted. But, no— 
she raised her head when she heard 
Dorothy: and that shrewd lady 
eyed the flowers and said nothing. 

Ernestine was very weary that 
day, and was glad to go to 
Dorothy’s bright little home. She 
only paused an instant to put her 
flowers in water; and, as she did 
so, she selected one, and put it in 
her dress. Dorothy smiled unseen ; 
and, urging Ernestine to make 
haste, led the way out into the 
rapidly darkening street. 
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She drew Coventry aside before 
they went into dinner. She was a 
natural born gossip, and it was im- 
possible for her to keep a piece of 
news to herself for five minutes if 
there was anyone to tell it to. 

“T’ve found out,” she whispered, 
triumphantly ; “ I know what that 
clever Lingen’s after. Laura is to 
be married in a fortnight.” 

“Oh!” said Coventry : an inde- 
scribable monosyllablic utterance. 

“ And,” added Dorothy, growing 
slangy in her excitement; “ you 
must look sharp if you don’t want 
a blow-up before then. He’s 
making love to her again. Look 
at that white flower in her dress. 
He sent her that : it’s nobody else, 
for no two men make love alike.” 

“ Dinner, please ’m,” here ejacu- 
lated Dorothy’s page, the smartest 
scrap of humanity alive, and just 
suited to his mistress. So they 
went to dinner, and Coventry, less 
talkative than usual, forgot his 
plate to eye the white flower 
covertly. 

By the time dinner was over he 
had come to a resolution. 

*“T don’t care,” he said aside to 
Dorothy when they were in the 
drawing-room; ‘I have only joined 
with Lingen in order to bring them 
together. If they make it up 
without our intervention, so much 
the better.” 

But he did not calculate on the 
keenness of his accomplice. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Catholic University Question. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Mr. MarrHew ARNoLp is a very 
eloquent writer and a very clever 
advocate. But he cannot reason- 
ably be said to have achieved a 
signal success as champion of the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland. He has set 
himself to prove that the Liberal 
party ought to support the claim 
of Irish Catholics to have a sec- 
tarian University endowed and 
chartered by the State. What he 
has proved is that Liberals have 
hitherto given a wrong reason for 
not doing this. Further, he has 
suggested a method of organising 
a sectarian Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, and he confidently affirms 
that the Roman Catholic clergy 
would not refuse the conditions he 
proposes. But the institution he 
proposes to organise is not the 
institution the Catholic clergy have 
asked for; and if men’s con- 
duct in the past is any indication 
of their probable conduct in the 
future, the Catholic Bishops would 
most undoubtedly reject Mr 
Arnold’s scheme, as they have re- 
jected every other scheme that has 
hitherto been proposed for their 
consideration. Mr. Arnold is very 
severe upon Englishmen for offer- 
ing Irish Roman Catholics, not 
what they say they want, but what 
Englishmen think they ought to 
want. But he fails to see that his 
scheme does precisely the thing he 
condemns others for doing ; and he 
fails because he has evolved his 
University scheme by what he 
would probably call the free play 
of his own consciousness, while he 


has wholly omitted to study the 
acts and words of the people for 
whom he proposes to legislate. 

Mr. Arnold says he advocates 
“the public institution of Catholic 
education with the proper and neces- 
sary guarantees.” (We give his 
own words, but the italics here are 
ours.) “Our newspapers always 
assume that Catholic Education 
must be ‘under complete clerical 
control.” We are reminded that 
the Irish Bishops claimed from 
Lord Mayo the entire government 
of their Irish University, the right 
of veto on the appointment of pro- 
fessors, the right of dismissing 
professors. This would make the 
University simply a seminary with 
a State payment. But the State 
has no right, even if it had the 
wish, to abandon its duties towards 
a national University in this man- 
ner. The State in such a Univer- 
sity is proctor for the nation. The 
appointment and dismissal of the 
professors belong to no corporation 
less large and public than the nation 
itself. And it is best in the hands 
of the nation, and not made over 
to any smaller and closer corpora- 
tion like the clergy, however re- 
spectable. The professors should 
be nominated and removed, not by 
the bishops, but by a responsible 
Minister of State acting for the 
Irish nation itself. They should be 
Catholics, but he should choose 
them, exercising his choice as a 
judicious Catholic would be dis- 
posed to exercise it, who had to act 
in the name and for the benefit of 
the entire community. While the 
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bishops, if they have the appoint- 
ment of professors in a Catholic 
University, will be prone to ask 
‘who will suit the bishops?’ The 
community is interested in asking 
solely: ‘Who is the best and most 
distinguished Catholic for the 
chair?’ In the interest of the 
Irish themselves, therefore, the 
professors in a publicly instituted 
Catholic University ought to be 
nominated by a Minister of State, 
acting under a public responsibility, 
and proctor for the Insh nation. 
Would Ireland reject a Catholic 
University offered with such a con- 
dition ?” 

Mr. Arnold answers this ques- 
tion in one way: but those who 
judge the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy by their acts answer it in 
quite the opposite way. If there 
is any meaning in human lan- 
guage, what the Irish bishops want 
is precisely a University such as 
Mr. Arnold says the State cannot 
give them, will not give them, and 
ought not to give them. If con- 
duct in the past affords any 
ground for anticipating conduct in 
the future, the Irish bishops would 
reject Mr. Arnold’s “ proper and 
necessary guarantees,” as they 
have rejected every other proposal. 
For what is the guarantee that Mr. 
Arnold describes as proper and 
necessary? It is the appointment 
and removal of professors by a 
responsible Minister of State. Note 
here that Mr. Arnold only speaks 
of the appointment and removal 
of professors. Not a word about 
prescribing and controlling the 
course of studies, though, as we 
shall see presently, this is also a 
“proper and necessary guarantee,” 
and a matter in which the 
hierarchy would be sure to claim a 
voice. But, to return to the 
responsible Minister of Catholic 
Instruction. Of course he would 
be a Catholic, though Mr. Arnold 
does not say so. 
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Now, how is this Minister to 
exercise the patronage with which 
he is vested? In subservience to 
the Bishops? Then the Bishops 
will tell him whom to appoint and 
whom to remove, and the Univer- 
sity at once becomes a seminary 
paid by the State. Independently 
of the Bishops? Then the Bishops 
will at once declare that he has not 
their confidence, and will denounce 
the new University as they de- 
nounced the “ godless Colleges.” 
And to whom is the Minister of 
Catholic Instruction to be respon- 
sible? To Parliament ultimately, 
no doubt: Parliament, by the way, 
being the body that habitually 
uses its powers in obedience to the 
Philistine middle class, whom Mr. 
Arnold is never tired of flouting. 
But Parliament is a slow machine, 
and the responsibility Mr. Arnold 
speaks of appears to be a different 
thing, and a more subtle thing 
than the liability to Parliamentary 
censure. What is to be the 
influence that is to guide the 
Minister in performing his duties? 
In England, or among Protestant 
Irishmen, that influence would be 
the sentiment of the educated 
laity. But the Catholic educated 
laity are a very small class; and 
their voice is drowned amid the 
clamours of the bishops, the 
priests, and the rabble. A Minister 
of Catholic Instruction, “ respon- 
sible” to the educated Catholic 
laity, would be either a nobody or 
a thorn in the side of the hier- 
archy. For the educated Catholic 
laity is by no means subservient to 
episcopal dictation. 

But, although Mr Arnold does 
not refer to it, there is another 
side to the duties of a Minister of 
Instruction, besides the appointing 
and removing of professors. The 
Minister would have to prescribe 
and control the course of study in 
the new Catholic University. And 
here, at least as much as in the 
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professorial patronage, he would 
come into collision with the preju- 
dices and the foregone conclusions 
of the hierarchy. The bishops 
would no more consent to forego 
their veto on the studies than their 
veto on the professors. Cardinal 
Manning once said that the study 
of false (i.e. non-Roman) philo- 
sophy “perverts the form and 
shape of the intelligence; I may 
say it alters the structure of the 
brain!” IfCatholic bishops think 
thus, will they tolerate a curriculum 
over which they shall have no con- 
trol P 

The bishops have here been 
spoken of as the leaders of agita- 
tion in this matter. It is by no 
means a layman’s question. There 
can hardly be any argument more 
misleading (in certain hands it is 
simply dishonest) than that, be- 
cause there are four millions of 
Catholics and only one million of 
Protestants, the Catholics are 
wronged in not having a separate 
university. It is not merely that 
the immense majority of these 
Catholics are labouring people who 
have no more to do with university 
education than the ploughmen 
of Wiltshire or the colliers of 
South Wales. It is not merely 
that among the classes who really 
do want university education, the 
Protestants are at least two to one 
compared with the Catholics. The 
true answer to the clerical cry in 
this matter is that the middle and 
upper classes of Catholics have as 
a matter of fact made use of the 
existing universities, in fair pro- 
portion to their numbers and their 
wants, and in spite of the threats 
and dictation of the bishop and the 
priesthood. Catholic gentry have 
nothing to do with the cry for a 
separate university. The cry is 
raised in the first instance by the 
priests (who have a separate uni- 
versity of their own) and is echoed 
by an ignorant and superstitious 
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electorate, who know and care 
nothing about university educa- 
tion for its own sake. Professor 
Cairnes and Professor Maguire 
(the latter of whom is a Catholic) 
years ago showed by the returns 
of the University of Dublin and 
the Queen’s University that the 
number of Catholic students in 
these institutions was fully pro- 
portioned to the number of Catholic 
families that were at all likely to 
send sons toa university ; and that 
the only result of setting up a 
denominational university would 
be to drain the existing institutions 
of Catholic students. 

There is yet another side to this 
matter. Mr. Arnold, it is true, speaks 
with respect of Dublin University 
and the Queen’s Colleges. But he 
is the only advocate of the Catholic 
claims who has treated this ques- 
tion without hinting more or less 
broadly that Dublin and the 
Queen’s Universities ought to be 
made to pay for the new seminary. 
Some writers and speakers content 
themselves with significant allu- 
sions to “the rich endowments of 
Trinity College, wholly in the 
hands of Protestants.” Others 
have boldly demanded a share in 
the spoil. Mr Arnold naturally 
looks tothe money of the disendowed 
church for resources to carry out 
his scheme. If it be right or expe- 
dient to set up a Catholic Univer- 
sity at all (which is a very open 
question), this money is as good as 
any other. But not one penny 
from the funds of Trinity College 
or the Queen’s Colleges ought to 
be touched for such a purpose 
under any circumstances whatever. 

This is the practical answer to Mr 
Arnold, and one of the true 
defences of the Liberal position. 
The university demanded by the 
Catholic bishops and their spokes- 
men is one that, on Mr. Arnold’s 
own showing, the State ought not 
to set up. It would be “simply a 
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seminary with a State payment ;” 
and “the State has no right, even 
if it had the wish, to abandon its 
duties towards a national university 
in this manner.” The responsible 
minister to whom Mr. Arnold would 
assign the patronage, would either 
be the tool of the hierarchy, or 
would be distrusted and denounced 
by the hierarchy. The “ four 
millions of Catholic Irish,’ whom 
Mr. Arnold supposes to be clamour- 
ing for a Catholic University, are 
for the most part labouring people 
who, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, could make use of a 
university. The handful of Catholic 
gentry and professional men do, as 
a matter of fact, use Dublin Univer- 
sity and the Queen’s University, 
and would use them more freely 
still if the priests left off worrying 
men and terrifying women with de- 
nunciations of heretical and godless 
colleges. For it is a fact, and a 
fact which Irish Catholic gentry 
freely admit, that the scruple of 
conscience which keeps Catholic 
young men from mixed colleges is 
in the mother’s conscience, and is 
put there by the priest. Finally, 
what the priests want is not merely 
to set up their own university, but 
to discredit and cripple the existing 
universities, and to get as much of 
their money as they can. No one 
of these ends would be served by 
Mr. Arnold’s plan, and it would 
be safe to predict that, if it were 
offered to the hierarchy they would 
reject it, unless they were permitted 
to name the minister. 

So much for the merely practical 
objection. Mr. Arnold once quoted 
a phrase of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, 
to the effect that “the man of 
c&lture is in politics one of the 
poorest mortals alive.” In con- 


nection with this phrase, Mr. Arnold 
went on to disclaim any intention 
of meddling in practical politics. 
He would have acted wisely if he 
had adhered to this resolution. 
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But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question still. Mr. Arnold 
persists in writing of an Irish 
nation, which he assumes to consist 
of four million Catholics, including 
the directing ecclesiastics. Now, 
there is a plea to be put in against 
using this phrase, “ Irish nation,” 
at all. In the meantime, Mr. 
Arnold may be reminded that there 
are a million or so of non-Catholics, 
who are part of the “ Irish nation.” 
But in truth it may be affirmed 
that we are wrong in keeping up 
this phraseology, instead of using 
language which will remind us 
that there is one British nation, 
the governing body of the British 
Empire; that Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and Scotchmen, Episcopalians, 
Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, 
are all alike citizens of this one 
nation, who have not only equal 
rights, but equal duties. And it 
may be distinctly asserted that if 
the four millions of Irish Catholics, 
being a minority of the whole 
nation, asked genuinely and in good 
faith for a Catholic University ; 
and if the majority of the govern- 
ing body, having considered their 
claim, advisedly reject it, then it 
is the duty of the four millions to 
submit, unless and until they can 
persuade the majority. And if 
Mr. Arnold thinks that Mr. Parnell, 
or any other Irishman, is entitled 
to feel “rage and despair” because 
of this refusal, then Mr. Arnold 
is bound in logical consistency to 
advocate Home Rule, or even 
separation, if a sufficiently loud 
ery could be got up to demand 
these things. The principle of 
every free constitution requires 
this loyal acceptance of the rule of 
the majority, and to talk of rage 
and despair is simply to suggest 
the disruption of the community. 
It is difficult for the imagination 
to measure the scorn with which 
Mr. Arnold would treat a Scotch 
Presbyterian or a Welsh Metho- 
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dist cry for some sectarian privi- 
lege, which the rest of the nation 
united to deny them. Indeed, 
there is no need to exercise fancy. 
Mr. ‘Arnold’s own writings on the 
burial agitation are models of satire 
on a kindred grievance. And yet, 
if Mr. Arnold would only see it, 
every dead man must be buried; 
and if a dead man’s friends are 
foolish enough to think that it 
matters with what ceremonies he is 
buried, they have a real grievance 
if they are denied the ceremonies 
they prefer. Whereas, of the four 
million Irish Catholics, perhaps 
four thousand at most may want 
to send sons to a university, and 
less than four hundred will decline, 
under priestly dictation, to send 
their sons to Trinity or Queen’s. 
Where are the rage and despair 
here? Where can be seen the 
room for them ? unless it be in the 
hearts of men of sense and culture, 
at finding a man of culture so 
devoid of sense as in this matter 
Mr. Arnold is. 

In truth, Mr. Arnold is led away, 
partly by love of the picturesque, 
but mainly by love of his own in- 
genuity. He thinks he has dis- 
covered an eirenicon, whereby all 
the contending sects of Christen- 
dom are to be reconciled. It is 
needless to inquire whether the 
very tiny “germ,” which he sup- 
poses to lie at the root of Romanism 
and Protestantism alike, is a real 
germ or not. It suffices to say 
that neither Romanist nor Protes- 
tant would thank him for his dis- 
covery. Cardinal Cullen would 
make short work of him if he had 
the power; and though his old 
friend the Rev. W. Cassel, or 
Cattel, would perhaps stop short of 
burning him, he would assuredly 
denounce him as a perverter of 
Gospel truth. And inevitably so, 
since the essence of sectarianism is 
Aberglaube, to borrow Mr. Arnold’s 
own word. Rome without Infalli- 
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bility would be as impossible as 
Geneva without Calvinism. If 
Catholic and Protestant once get 
down to the “germ,” the Univer- 
sity question is not the only 
question that may be expected to 
solve itself. 

It only remains to be said that 
Mr. Arnold’s fears of alienating 
Irish Liberals seem to be as un- 
founded as his hopes of conciliating 
Ultramontane ecclesiastics. To 
begin with, there are very few Irish 
Liberals in any true sense of the 
word. Irish Roman Catholic 
members of Parliament are pretty 
sure to be in opposition, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives be in 
power. As the Tories seem now in 
for a pretty long lease of office, the 
Irish Roman Catholic M.P. will 
mostly call himself a Liberal. But 
he is not a real Liberal, and it may 
be doubted if a real Liberal could 
get a seat for any Irish consti- 
tuency. The Irish party in Par- 
liament may therefore be left out 
of account. No eirenicon, religious 
or political, will reconcile those 
whose raison d’étre is to be irre- 
concilable. On the other hand, a 
real Liberal in politics, who should 
at the same time be a Roman 
Catholic in religion, must of logical 
necessity oppose concurrent endow- 
ment. As a Liberal he must sup- 
port religious equality—as a 
Catholic he must oppose endow- 
ment of error, i.e., of non-Catholic 
sects. He must, therefore, be con- 
tent with non-endowment all round, 
and trust that the true Church will 
get on without it. Indeed, it is 
very hard to see how a man can 
firmly believe in the truth of any 
given creed and yet support con- 
current endowment of other creeds, 
some of which at least must be full 
of falsehood. This argument, of 
course, does not touch Mr. Arnold, 
who seems to think that all creeds 
are false, but some are to be pre- 
ferred because they have a prettier 
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ceremonial, Most men hold that 
it is truth, and not prettiness, 
which is the relevant consideration ; 
but then very few men are as subtle 
as Mr. Arnold. 

In brief, Irish Liberalism (as 
distinguished from Ultramontane 
Irreconcilability) is only just strug- 
gling into growth; and nothing 
would more surely kill that growth 
than the concession to Ultramon- 
tane clamour of the control of 
University education. 

The problem dealt with by Mr. 
Petre* has as little as possible to 
do with the particular Catholic 
university question which has 
just been considered. There is 
nothing at all in common, except 
that they are both questions relat- 
ing to education, and to the educa- 
tion of Catholics. | Beyond this, 
indeed, it may be said that the 
objects held in view by Mr. Petre, 
and the methods he desires his co- 
religionists to pursue, are diametri- 
cally opposed to the objects and 
methods of the Catholic university 
agitators. Mr. Petre’s plans have 
nothing to do with politics. He 
asks the State for nothing; neither 
for endowments, nor charters, nor 
legislative interference of any sort. 
His palatial university experiment 
at Woburn Park is made upon his 
own family property, and his raw 
material is the créme de la créme 
of the society in which he moves. 
His arguments and his exhorta- 
tions are addressed wholly and 
solely to his fellow-Catholics, and 
any action which may be taken at 
his instance must be altogether 
the action of the Catholic section 
of English society. He does not 
want to take away from Protestant 
schools, colleges, or universities 
any one thing they possess ; 
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and, though he does covet some of 
their advantages, they are ad- 
vantages which, like light, can 
be shared without diminishing 
the original possessor’s quantity. 
Now in all these things the Irish 
university and intermediate school 
agitations are unlike the English 
movement. The agitators do want 
help from the State, in the shape of 
both endowment and of privilege. 
They do not, and cannot, rely on 
their own co-religionists, because 
the many have not the power, and 
the few have not the will, to sup- 
port them. They do (whatever 
Mr. Matthew Arnold may think) 
desire to take both the money 
and the privileges of the 
Protestant and the secular institu- 
tions. And, lastly, the very things 
Mr. Petre would share, if he could, 
with the Protestant institutions 
are just the things which the Irish 
Catholic agitator would ardently 
desire to keep at a distance from 
his schools, his colleges, and his 
university. It might seem, there- 
fore, that Mr. Petre’s writings 
could throw no light whatever on 
the question of State denomina- 
tional education, and that any dis- 
cussion of them would be wholly 
irrelevant. But this is not pre- 
cisely the case. Mr. Petre’s writ- 
ings do throw a light on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, from the sociolo- 
gical point of view, this is almost 
the only use that can be made of 
them: for, whatever value they 
may have as addressed by a 
Catholic to Catholics, they can only 
be of service to non-Catholics by 
clearing up the relations which sub- 
sist between Catholicism as a creed 
and education as a department of 
social science. What then is the 
lesson that these writings teach ? 
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It is that the claim to possess and 
to teach infallible truth in faith 
and morals is fatal to the interests 
at once of those who make the 
claim and of those who submit to 
it. And that a standard of virtue 
which places it in negative inno- 
cence rather than positive excel- 
lence, is fatal to strength of motive 
and to robustness of character. 

Of course Mr. Petre does not 
say this. What he does say is scat- 
tered over four pamphlets, and is 
obscured in no inconsiderable mea- 
sure by the very faults of style for 
which he holds Catholic schools 
responsible. But something of his 
drift may be gathered from a few 
extracts. The text and thesis of 
his first discourse, he tells us, he 
has borrowed from a report on 
Catholic schools, an extract from 
which is prefixed to his earliest 
pamphlet : 

“T hold, first, that after twenty 
—_ experience of one of the 
argest of our Catholic colleges, and 
some opportunity of judging of 
the results of education in our 
other colleges, that as schools for 
boys our colleges doa great, and in 
many respects most satisfactory 
work. In morality they are infi- 
nitely superior to non-Catholic 
schools ; they conscientiously train 
all comers, the dull as well as the 
clever, and secure a higher average 
standard of knowledge in a wider 
range of subjects. Still, if a com- 
parison be made between the 
highest and the cleverest boys at 
each respectively, I think we do not 
come near Eton, Rugby, Cheltenham, 
Wellington, and some other non- 
Catholic schools in three particulars, 
viz., first in scholarship ; secondly, 
and much more, in composition, 
some varieties of which—for in- 
stance, Greek verse—are utterly 
unknown amongst us; thirdly, in 
expansion of mind, earnestness of 
purpose, definiteness of aim.” 


(Report, &c.) 
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The author of these words, it 
must be borne in mind, is compar- 
ing “the highest and the cleverest 
boys” at Catholic schools with 
those at Eton, Rugby, Cheltenham, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Petre goes on 
to make certain comments of his 
own, the ultimate outcome of which 
he thus expresses : 

“Tt is a melancholy but an in- 
structive fact, that the clever boys 
and promising young men of 
school and college life are largely 
—we do not by any means say 
entirely—represented in later life 
by such men as we have described ; 
while the real men of power seem 
in large part to be developed from 
a boyhood not considered clever in 
any remarkable degree, from a 
youth marked by eccentricity rather 
than obvious promise ; who have 
persisted in esteeming positive 
knowledge, “ what in truth she is, 
not as our glory and our absolute 
boast,” but as materials out of 
which the reflective mind can form 
combinations and draw conclusions 
calculated to bring about new 
results in the world of thought, and 
so in the world of action. (See 
D’Israeli’s “ The Literary Charac- 
ter of Men of Genius,” chap. ii. 
and iii.)” 

Now these words are either an 
indictment of things in general, or 
they mean specially to imply that 
these results are more common 
among Catholic than among non- 
Catholic youth. In our opinion 
they are chiefly an indictment of 
things in general. It is not the 
fault of any one system more than 
of any other that “ clever boys” 
do not universally develop into 
“men of power.” An optimist 
would probably call this a benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence. 
It is certain that if all the clever 
schoolboys did turn out “men of 
power,” the world would be an even 
more unpleasant place to live in 
than it is already. There would be 
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crotchet-mongers without end; 
nothing would be allowed to be at 
rest. Probably, the solution of the 
difficulty may be found in limiting 
the production of “clever school- 
boys.” Certain it is that the 
world’s work has mostly to be done 
by the mediocre men, who are 
dunces in presenti, whatever they 
may have been in the past school 
or college days. So, if Mr. Petre 
thinks that a man is more likely to 
turn out an adult mediocrity for 
having been at a Catholic school, 
it may very well be that he was 
merely obeying a beneficent des- 
tiny, and that, if he had been at 
Rugby, Wellington, or Chelten- 
ham, he would be a mediocrity still, 
but a mediocrity tormented by the 
memories of schoolboy cleverness. 
It may be, therefore, that the 
Catholicschoolsare really doing bet- 
ter work in cultivating the minds 
of dull and mediocre boys than 
in forcing beyond their strength 
youthful prodigies, a large propor- 
tion of whom will eventually go the 
way of middle-aged dunces. So far, 
the reporter's charge against 
Catholic schools, and Mr. Petre’s 
comments thereon, may be set 
down as indictments against things 
in general. But there may be a 
deeper sense in which they are very 
real indictments, not only against 
the Catholic school system, but 
against the very creed of the 
Catholic Church itself. 

Upon this we need not dwell. 
It is a familiar commonplace that 
dogmatic systems of religion are 
unfavourable to intellectual de- 
velopment, except where the intel- 
lect spontaneously acquiesces in 
the dogma, and obtains exercise 
not in challenging the dogma, but 
in working within its limitations. 
We need not go so far as to affirm 
that a Catholic cannot have a 
philosophy, but it is certain that he 
can have no philosophy save that of 
the Church. If he finds himself 
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in danger of running counter to 
the Church’s teaching, he must 
give up philosophy, and at best 
become a specialist in some narrow 
walk of thought. Mr. Petre is 
much too good a Catholic to desire 
his students to be un-Catholicised ; 
but all the time he covets for them, 
and perhaps still more for their 
teachers, qualities of mind which 
can be gained only through habits 
of inquiry directed into the 
highest subjects. 

** Catholics we must be, Catholics 
we will be! Our faith is defined 
for us. Beyond and around the 
closed and inner sanctuary of those 
definitions there is another circle, 
on which be it far from us to en- 
croach with irreverent step; but 
outside of these there is yet 
another region, composed of that 
which simulates religion, of the 
sentimentalities and illusions of 
unformed minds. To make war 
within this is fair game, and it is in 
the devastation and replanting of 
this territory that many educational 
problems will be solved and their 
wreckage swept away.” 

But, after all, the name of a re- 
strictive system does not make very 
much difference. No more under 
dogmatic Protestantism than under 
dogmatic Romanism could the 
highest order of mind attain its 
growth, except indeed by way of 
revolt. Perhaps it may be that 
all really exalted intellect has re- 
volt for its inseparable condition. 
Even Mr. Petre, devout Catholic as 
he is, has some glimpse of this. 
For in one place he expresses him- 
self thus—not only recording his 
own thoughts, but confirming him- 
self in them by quotation from a 
writer who is assuredly no dog- 
matist : 

“ And that a necessary caution 
should not come too late, let us 
here be warned that the path of a 
true intellectual life is beset with 
difficulties, trials, dangers, which 
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only those who have experienced 
them can conceive. If we are to give 
any rein to our intellectual crav- 
ings—and we are now permitted to 
do so, to desire to be ‘ strangers to 
no culture, to compete in the pro- 
fessions, in public careers, in society, 
with the best educated scholars in the 
kingdom ’—let us at the outset im- 
press on ourselves solemnly the 
fact that we are starting on a jour- 
ney that will admit of no looking 
back. We must push through to 
the end, to the light which has 
become lurid and faded away in 
the course of our journey, but 
which, towards that journey’s close, 
has shone forth once again, and 
received us into the brightness of a 
sun which shall have no setting. 
“* The loftiest culture of the intellect 
is not favourable either to undoubting 
conviction of any truth or to unhesi- 
tating devotion to any cause. The 
greater the knowledge the greater 
the doubt,’ says Goethe. And the 
faithfullest thinkers have felt more 
painfully than others that the 
deeper they go often the less easy 
it is to reach soundings ;—in a 
word, the more thorough their study 
of the grandest subjects of human 
interest, the further do they get, not 
to, but from, certainty: the more 
fully they can see all sides and 
enter into all considerations, the 
less able do they feel to pronounce 
dogmatically or to act decidedly. 
‘The tree of knowledge is not the 
tree of life:’ profound thought, if 
thoroughly honest and courageous, is 
deplorably apt to sap the founda- 
tions, and impair the strength of our 
moral as well as of our intellectual 
convictions. Why does 
Genius ever wear a crown of 
thorns ?. . . Why does a cloud of 
lofty sadness ever brood over the 
profoundest minds? Why does 
a bitterness as of Gethsemane 
mingle with or pervade the produc- 
tions of even the serenest intelli- 
gences, if all human emotion be not 
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dead within them? Why? Be- 


cause these are the minds which 
have seen further and penetrated 
deeper, and comprehended more, 
and deceived themselves less than 
others ;—because precisely in pro- 
portion as their experience was 
profound, as their insight was 
piercing, as their investigations 
were sincere, as their contempla- 
tions were patient and continuous, 
did they recognise the mighty vast- 
ness of the problem, its awful signi- 
ficance, and THE INADEQUACY OF 
THE HUMAN FACULTIES TO DEAL 
witH IT. (Greg, ‘Enigmas of 
Life,’ pp. 16, 137.)” 

But there is no need to dwell on 
this. After all, the duties of a 
schoolmaster must mainly lie 
among the mediocrities, by whom 
the world’s work has to be done. 
Enough if the master can feel sure 
that he is not hindering a genius, 
if it is his lot to have one for a 
pupil. Viewing matters in this 
light, the Catholic schoolmasters 
would seem to have fair grounds 
for satisfaction, if, as Mr. Petre 
thinks, their average pupils are not 
intellectually inferior to the average® 
pupils in other schools. 

In connection with this part of 
the discussion, two points may be 
noted. One is, that the English 
Catholics seem to have no objection 
to London University. Now the 
Denominational agitator in Ireland 
is never tired of denouncing Lon- 
don University, and these denuncia- 
tions are able to mislead even the 
subtle mind of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Another point to which 
Mr. Petre calls our attention is 
that an influential section of Eng- 
lish Catholics lamented the setting 
up of a Catholic University College 
at Kensington, because it helped to 
draw away young men from 
Oxford! ‘Truly the policy of the 
priesthood is the same, all over the 
kingdom, but they are very skilful 
in varying their instruments. 
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Catholic young men must be kept 
away at all costs from “ Pro- 
testant ” universities. So in Eng- 
land, London University is brought 
into play, and a “ University Col- 
lege” founded to stand between 
the Catholics and Oxford. There is 
no cry against London degrees, nor 
against the London system of ex- 
aminations, because it is well un- 
derstood that no such cry would do 
any good. But in Ireland it is easy 
to get upacry. Four millions of 
Catholics without a university ! 
Four millions is such a fine round 
number—but the fact is quietly 
ignored that there are not one 
thousandth part of that number of 
families that could or would send a 
son to any university. Besides, 
once the work of disestablishing 
and disendowing begins, who 
knows what luck may be in 
store for vigorous agitators? Hit 
Trinity and the Queen’s hard— 
they have no friends! It will not 
do, in this policy, to admit that 
even London University supplies 
any want. The poor Irish Catholic 
must be represented as utterly des- 
*titute, and down-trodden. So Lon- 
don University is played off against 
Oxford in England; but it is de- 
nounced as totally unsuited to 
Ireland. It is the merest insanity 
of psuedo-liberality to shut our 
eyes to facts like these. An inci- 
dental admission by a writer like 
Mr. Petre is worth scores of formal 
assertions by advocates on the other 
side. After Mr. Petre’s pamphlets 
it will henceforward be impossible 
to assert that Catholics as such 
need have any conscientious objec- 
tion to a university of the London 
type. And after the specific admis- 
sion at page 7 of “ Remarks” it 
will henceforward be impossible to 
assert that it is not “ the expressed 
will of the Holy See” that there 
should be a Catholic university 
college “ by whose foundation the 
training influences of residence at 
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the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are placed farther out 
of reach of orthodox ambition.” 

We pass to another side of Mr. 
Petre’s indictment against Catholic 
schools: “Our Catholic boys do 
not come near their Protestant fel- 
lows in expansion of mind, earnest- 
ness of purpose, definiteness of 
aim.” One would think that this 
was the most crushing indictment 
that could be framed, not of a par- 
ticular scholastic system merely, 
but of the whole Catholic Church. 
Surely if there is any advantage in 
an infallible guide (whether that 
guide be the Pope or the Church), 
if there is any efficacy in Sacra- 
ments, if in short being a Catholic 
means anything at all, one has a 
right to expect a different result 
from this. Protestants and scep- 
tics may say that all this simply 
proves Catholicism false; but a 
devout Catholic like Mr. Petre can- 
not say this. And, accordingly, he 
tries to evade saying it, by making 
the words of the report he is quot- 
ing refer to some sort of intellec- 
tual life distinct from the spiritual 
life. According to Mr. Petre a 
man may be a good and saintly 
character, and yet deficient in ex- 
pansion of mind, earnestness of 
purpose, and definiteness of aim. 
In other words, the Catholic ideal 
is harmlessness, not moral vigour. 
And the means by which this ideal 
is pursued (at least at Stonyhurst) 
are thus set forth : 

“What shall be said of that 
most lamentable and disgraceful 
of caricatures and _ excrescent 
anomalies—the system of ‘ espion- 

_ 

“« Espionage’ is supervision un- 
der panic, supervision dement. Es- 
pionage is yearly—we speak ad- 
visedly—irritating our boys out of 
balance of intellect, and out of 
all dignity of character. It is the 


spirit of ignorance and nazrow- 
mindedness temporarily clothed in 
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the garb of principles really foreign 
to it. Where this distortion of 
supervision is practised, it would 
seem that Catholic boys must be 
supposed to come to school so de- 
graded and brutalised, so far in- 
ferior in rectitude and purity to 
their Protestant fellows, that they 
must be treated as meditating the 
worst kind of evil at every hour of 
the day, and, we must add, of the 
night. Where this system is in 
vogue, boys are literally at all 
hours and in all places un- 
der the eye of a master, ‘jaded 
and worn down by the _per- 
petual monotony of his duties.’ 
That master despite himself, is 
a warder and not a companion. 
He is on duty to detect and 
unish, not to encourage and give 
elp.” 

“ We were not expected to walk 
about in couples in conversation. If 
talking in couples was at all per- 
sisted in, the parties were liable to 
arbitrary separation on the part of 
the Prefects. There is a special 
fear of ‘ particular friendships’ in 
the schools of which I am speak- 
ing. This fear amounts almost to 
a superstition, and is of obvious 
foreign origin. 

“No boy was allowed to lay his 
hand on a companion. I do not 
mean to engage in a fight, but to 
wrestle or to play. The fear of 
‘romping’ was hardly less in- 
tense than the fear of ‘ particular 
friendships.’ Any kind of demon- 
stration of affection was regarded 
with marked suspicion, with the 
inevitable result of putting a pre- 
mium on adventure in this respect. 
Stonyhurst boys would not have 
liked to be seen shaking hands with 
one another. To walk arm-in-arm 
would not have been permitted. In 
all these matters we were sur- 
rounded by a close atmosphere of 
suspicion.” 

We forbear to quote another pas- 
sage from page 31, for reasons 
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which readers of the pamphlet can 
appreciate for themselves. 

“Supper over, there was re- 
creation till about 8.30, at which 
hour we marched to the chapel for 
night prayers, the passage from the 
playroom to the chapel being sen- 
tinelled as usual. The last sentinel 
was the Spiritual Father, who was 
posted outside the chapel door. He 
said the prayers, which lasted about 
a quarter of an hour. From the 
chapel we proceeded to the dormi- 
tory, which in its several divisions 
was under the custody of the three 
Prefects. About fifteen minutes 
was allowed for undressing, and 
then the gas was turned out, and 
the day ended. We could not, as 
said above, wash before going to 
bed. There were no _ conve- 
niences for washing in the dormi- 
tory. The dormitories consisted of 
a number of rooms, each holding, 
say, eight or ten beds, and opening 
into one another. The beds were 
divided by wooden partitions, with 
curtains in front forming small 
cubicles. The rule of silence was 
enforced in the dormitory with a 
jealousy of strictness which could 
not be exceeded. On no account 
whatever could one boy communi- 
cate with another.” 

“ When the gas was out, the 
Prefects remained on guard till 
presumably the boys were asleep. 
Then two of them retired, but, by 
turns, each one maintained the 
watch throughout the night, armed 
with a dark lantern. Often have I 
awoke at night and found myself 
in full light of this lantern. It had 
a strange effect, the person who 
held it was invisible. The light 
stopped a moment, and then flashed 
along noiselessly. Once or twice 
the bearer of the light, seeing me 
awake, has come into my cubicle 
and spoken a word to me, and I 
have discovered him to be the Pre- 
fect.” 

And now let us compare this 
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with Mr. Petre’s own account of the 
_ Protestant system : 
*  “ The life of a Protestant public 


school is fpr a boy eminently one’ 


of individuality and of freedom. 
The principles urged upon him in 
childhood are left much to their 
own growth, barring the support 
of a broad and distinct ‘ genius 
loci, a strongly-outlined tradition. 
Added to this, he is not subjected 
to a minute personal discipline, 
a mechanical system of surveillance, 
or the enforced company of minds 
unsympathetic with his own. 
‘Bounds’ are large; the choice of 
occupation over and above the 
regular school work is wide ; oppor- 
tunities for reading and for esthetic 
cultivation, for leisure, for selec- 
tion of companions, are numerous 
and largely under the control of 
each individual. A  boy’s virtue 
is in his own hands, and so far as 
can be expected without the grace 
of the sacraments, we feel bound 
to say that in the average instance 
the result on this latter head is 
ultimately satisfactory. If it were 
not so, we Englishmen should not 
be so famous as upright gentlemen, 
as lovers of truth, of justice, of 
moral purity.” 

Surely here 
contrast. 

The wonder is that young men 
brought up under the ‘Stonyhurst 
system have any moral stamina at 
all. And, as Mr. Petre naively 
admits, the boys who are under 
this system of something more 
than convict discipline are remark- 
able for their pious use of con- 
fession and other “means of 

” The net result is: either 


grace. 
the “ means of grace” are sufficient, 


is an instructive 
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and the priestly masters and pre- 
fects are’ simply thwarting them 
(which seems to -be- Mr. Petre’s 
own opinjon) ; 3 OF else_thie “ means 
of grase,’?. ‘eve when most freely 
used, require the incessant presence 
of functionaries who are something 
between -mouchards and prison 
warders. ~ The inferencé either 
way is hardly complimentary to 
the Catholic faith. But, as sociolo- 
gists, we are mainly concerned to 
observe,that this isthe kind of thing 
Mr. Matthew Arnold wants to 
place under the wing of the State, 
and this is the kind of thing which 
O’Conor Don, the Home 
Rulers, and Sir Charles Dilke want 
to endow with funds confiscated 
from the third university in the 
Empire. And such a policy is to 
be called Liberal ! 

No! The Liberal party has not 
been wrong in refusing to lend 
itself to any schemes for giving 
state recognition to such systems 
as these. If, as Mr. Arnold puts 
it, Liberals have hitherto deferred 
to the prejudices of middle class 
Puritanism, then, and in so far as 
it is so, they have given a wrong 
reason for their conduct. But 
their conduct has been right ; and 
it has only been impolitic in so far 
as a wrong reason has been given. 
Irish Catholic Liberals (there are 
not many of them, as has been 
already pointed out) might 
naturally be alienated by conduct: 
showing hatred and contempt of 
their religion. But when a devout 
and loyal son of the Church, like 
Mr. Petre, describes Catholic edu- 
cation as he does, can Catholics 
blame Liberals for refusing to lend 
State support to such a system ? 
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Ir there be anything in heredity, Mr. Stopford Brooke ought to be 
endowed with elements military, clerical, artistic, and literary. One 
of his ancestors migrated from Cheshire to Ireland early in the 17th 
century, and different branches of the family tree have bent since that 
time in various directions of life. The military line is represented by 
Brookes of St. Helena, Madras, and afterwards of Bath. In the clerical 
line there have been nine Rectors Brooke since 1640. In the province of 
art there have been several members, chiefly painters. In literature, 
Henry Brooke may be especially named, the son of parents who were 
great friends of Dean Swift, and the grandson of Mr Stopford 
Brooke’s great great grandfather. Henry Brooke is best known by his 
theological novel, full of a fine mysticism, the “Fool of Quality.” The first 
edition of this work was edited by John Wesley, the last by Mr Stopford 
Brooke’s father, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Brooke, with a preface by Charles 
Kingsley. Dr. Brooke is also himself the author of poems, and of some 
pleasant gossipy volumes on the Irish Church. There are certain 
elements of romance in the family also. There is a story told about one 
member who was of the refugee Irish clergy, and whose house and effects 
had been burned, receiving with such polite dignity a shilling offered to 
him by Charles the First’s bishop, Juxon (who, with great ceremony, 
extracted it from a long purse heavy with gold pieces), that the prelate 
became his friend thenceforth. This clergyman’s wife, when close to her 
confinement, had braved the fury of the insurgents, one of whom 
threatened her with a dagger as she was escaping through the fields at 
night. Each time he pointed his blade at her she exclaimed, “ God will 
not suffer you,” until the man became daunted and volunteered to be her 
guide to a place of safety if she would trust to his honour. When she 
reached a friendly house, as she thanked him she vowed that if her babe 
were given her it should be called Honor, in remembrance of his conduct. 
The infant was born and thus baptised, and the name evidencing the 


narrative has been repeated through six generations of daughters 
Brooke. 
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On the maternal side Mr. Stopford Brooke traces to the Courtown 
family of Stopfords. Outside the elder branch, this race has run to 
parsons nearly as much as the Brookes, two at least being bishops, and 
several, like the Brookes, being clerical friends of Dean Swift. They 
had practical qualities, these Stopfords. One clergyman of the name had 
a mechanical turn, built steam carriages, and bound his own theological 
folios in a workmanlike fashion. A good story is told of Dr. Edward 
Stopford, Bishop of Meath, who was skilled in the science most useful 
to preachers—acoustics. Dr. Brooke’s huge unfinished church at 
Kingstown was found to have a distressing echo, which an eminent 
elocutionary preacher complained came back at every third sentence of 
his sermon, and boxed him on the ear. Bishop Stopford affirmed that 
in every large building there was “an are of sound,” out of which a 
voice proceeding was sure to be audible, and not to come back like a 
boomerang returning to the head of the flinger. The bishop went 
himself to the church, where he sat at the far end, got the pulpit set on 
wheels, and moved to and fro over the building, with his son-in-law 
reading psalms from it, until the voice rang audible and clear. The 
patient hearer then marched to other spots in the church, and found 
the same happy result followed the reading. The are was found, 
and the bishop screwed a big gimlet into the floor to mark the place, 
saying to Dr. Brooke, “ There’s the tap-root of the tree of your pulpit.” 
And the pulpit stood in that spot for thirty years. 

Stopford Augustus Brooke, eldest son of the Dr. R. 8. Brooke just 
named, was born in the county Donegal in 1832, and passed a tranquil 
childhood in his father’s parsonage at Glendoen and afterwards at 
Kingstown. He manifested great delicacy of health as a young child, 
which was succeeded by much vigour in his youth. He was a bright- 
eyed lad, and when an old Roman Catholic bishop shook him by the 
hand and said, “ Well, I am proud of you, for you are nothing less 
than a real Glenswilly boy,” a compliment was meant both to the boy 
and to the county Donegal. He was educated at Kidderminster School, 
and also at Kingstown. In 1850 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
which must have been like an old family mansion to him, so many of 
his relatives had dwelt within its walls. He took honours, and gained 
several vice-chancellor’s prizes for poetic composition, proceeding to his 
B.A. degree in 1855. 

He was marked very early by an intense love of literature and art, 
which has never left him ; and in these days, in which mere culture is so 
often regarded with contempt, it is interesting to trace the evident 
connection between this early training and the gifts of style which have 
helped to raise Mr. Brooke’s sermons out of mediocrity, and have made 
his lectures on literature so valuable. Studying con amore, he was able 
to make himself generally well-informed ; and his skill as a draughtsman 
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evidences that consciousness of form which, converted into the sphere of 
literature, is so valuable a gift of style. When in college he contributed 
both prose and verse to the Dublin University Magazine. We may trace 
in his work of that time the unshackled spirit that characterises him 
now. The following appeared in October, 1853, under the signature 


"S.A. "= 
A lay of freedom! Oh, ye slaves that now 


Cramp the broad mind to fashion, form, and rite, 
Sweep an unfettered hand across your brow ; 
Rise like a falcon to the living light ; 
Free the undying thought from licensed lies, 
Till, like a river bursting from its ice, 
And whirling error to its native night, 
Brimming with freedom, through a golden land 
It rolls, loud, bright, and broad, impetuously grand. 


Deciding to enter the Church, he was ordained in June 1857 by 
the Bishop of London on a nomination to a curacy of Dr. Spencer’s, in 
Marylebone, and in the close of 1859, became curate to Archdeacon 
Sinclair at Kensington Church. During four years’ occupancy of that 
important post, he won the affection of rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, by the eagerness and cheeriness with which he threw himself 
into every kind of parochial work, by the depth and vigour of his 
preaching, and especially by the bright openheartedness of his daily life. 

Being offered the Chaplaincy to the British Embassy at Berlin, after 
much hesitation he accepted the post. But after about a year, finding 
the circumscribed circle of employment uncongenial to his tastes, he 
returned to London in 1865, and took York-street Chapel, St. James’s, 
at a yearly rent. Here it was that the power and beauty of his sermons 
attracted notice, and he became a popular preacher among the cultivated 
classes. 

In 1857 Mr. Brooke married Miss Emma Diana Beaumont, daughter 
of Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, of Bretton Park, Yorkshire, M.P. for 
Northumberland, and soon after his return from Berlin the Queen made 
him one of her honorary chaplains. 

When the lease of the St. James’s Chapel expired in 1875, Mr. 
Brooke was for a short time without any appointment. 

There being no prospect of any promotion in the Church for so 
independent a thinker as Mr. Brooke, certain members of his old 
congregation wisely determined that his voice should not be hushed 
in London, if they could help it. Accordingly, in 1876, and for a 
considerable sum, the lease was purchased and presented to him of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, where he now officiates, and where he has 
gathered together a large and influential congregation from many 
different quarters of London. 

The peculiar characteristic of the position of a minister officiating 
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under such conditions is its independence. Mr. Brooke has no relations 
whatever to the Church in the way of patronage or appointment. A 
clergyman acting under such circumstances is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of his diocese, that is to say, as regards any case of 
flagrant misconduct, but otherwise he is as free as air. If Mr. Brooke 
were so minded, he might turn Brahmin or Pagan, and still continue to 
occupy his present post, provided he could maintain his congregation. 
This is a fine and fit position to be occupied by one of the pioneers of 
the great and expansive church of the future. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke is less a believer in old traditions than in a 
new spirit, but it was in carrying onward the traditions and standard 
of a school in the Church that he became known and respected. He 
published in 1866 the life and letters of the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
of Brighton, a man whose faith seems to have been found a refuge and 
resting place by many during the recent years of the trouble which has 
arisen from the difficulties which the old and formal theology brings to 
many a young mind, becoming conscious of a larger and fuller life than 
is thereby represented. These volumes have passed through several 
editions. 

Where Mr. Brooke would place Robertson in the movement of the 
time, we may see by the following passage from “ English Literature,” a 
scholarly and useful, besides very graceful and interesting work published 
two years ago: 

“The decay of the Evangelical school was hastened by the writings of 
Coleridge, whose religious philosophy, in the“ Aids to Reflection” and other 
books, created the school which has been called the Broad Church. Dr. 
Arnold’s sermons supplied it with an element of masculine good sense. 
Frederick Maurice in his numerous works added to it mystical piety and 
one-sided learning, Charles Kingsley, a rough and ready power, and 
Frederick Robertson gave it passion, sentiment, subtilty, and a fine form. 
At the same time that Maurice began to write (1830-32) the common 
sense school of theology was continued by Archbishop Whately’s works.” 

It can scarcely be said that Coleridge and his followers have made the 
Broad Church School. There have been other influences at work as well. 
But there can be no doubt that they have infused it with a peculiar and 
subtle religious feeling, which, in spite of the practical mind’s invectives 
against “ moonshine,” has no doubt deepened the capacities of many, and 
led many into the peaceful paths of toleranceand charity. Maurice may have 
baffled as many as he won, but Maurice, says Mr. Brooke, “ tried to force 
his living thought into the moulds of past centuries. I do not say that 
it was a mistake, then, for it brought into harmony with his more 
advanced conceptions many who would have fled away from him had he 
broken off roughly from tradition; and it enabled him to do one special 
work of his—the embodiment of that period which always goes between 
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decay and the distincter form of a new movement of religion, that period 
of growth when the plant is assimilating to itself all the juices of the 
decay of the old plant.” 

Mr. Brooke is a believer in revelation not being completed, but being 
continuous and full of life fitted for its age. He quotes lovingly words 
of Jesus which show that the Master himself desired to inflict on men 
no frozen formality, but to breathe into them a living and expansive 
spirit :—“I have many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” And again, “ When the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you 
into all truth, ... He will take of mine, and will show it unto you.” 

His notion of Christianity is not of a laboured scheme, but an influence 
whose “ direct end is not to make men moral, but to awaken in them 
those deep emotions, and to present to them those high ideals, which, 
felt and followed after, will not only indirectly produce morality, but 
aspiration and effort to do far more than men are absolutely bound to 
do by the moral law.” There is a meaning here, and a touch of that 
spirit of truth whose influence is to make us free—free to do good 
earnestly, without measure, and without fear. 

Mr. Brooke’s plan of liberalising the Church is by infusing it 
gradually with the larger ideas proper to its own original elements. A 
narrow and restrictive time in which they were proclaimed, gave them 
a dwarfed form; if the present time is truly broad, it has but to undo 
those unnatural bandages, and let the truths be seen in their integrity. 

“ Nothing,” says Mr. Brooke, “is doing to give a religion to the really 
powerful ideas, to those wider conceptions of man, which, first taken up 
in England by the poets, have now filled nearly every sphere of thought 
with their influence: and that nothing is doing is a great pity for the 
sake of the ideas themselves, for they only possess half their normal 
power without a religion in harmony with them; nor have we any notion 
how they would push their way if they had a theology behind them 
which should represent them. Till that is done we shall have our 
scepticism.” 

“ And it is this work which, of all religious bodies, the Church is most 
able todo. It has greater freedom of movement within itself, and it can 
afford to do it quietly and temperately. No sudden change in the 
teaching of the whole Church is asked for; nor indeed would it be wise 
were it possible. For there are a vast number of persons who still hold 
to the old political and social theories which have come down to us, and 
whom the theology that represents those theories supplies with the 
means whereby they reach God. Were the teaching of all the clergy 
changed, these would be left without a faith.” The inference of the last 
passage may be open to question ; if people have a faith, they have it, no 
matter whether their creed be fixed or expansive. If they have only the 
simulacrum of a faith, it may be a pity to disturb them, but they might 
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surely have as much even under new teaching, for they scarcely could 
have less. 

Mr. Brooke continues the subject in words that we may take to 
represent his convictions of his own right work: “Those within the 
Church who see the position at which the world has arrived, have a clear 
duty and a noble work to do. They have first, to take away from 
theology, and especially from its idea of God and His relation to man, 
all exclusive and limited conceptions ; all also that are tainted by the 
influence of those ideas which crept into it from the spirit of the imperial, 
aristocratic, and intolerant ages. They have to harmonise theology with 
the progress of the world, by asserting in it ideas as universal with 
regard to man and God, as those which the Spirit of God has taught the 
world with regard to man and his fellow-man. They have, in fact, to 
bring the outer teaching of Christ’s revelation up to the level of that 
inner one which has now become outward in society and politics; to 
confess and to accept this as the work of God, and having done that, to 
look back to Christ’s words and life, and say, ‘ At last we are free from 
perversions of his thoughts—at last we breathe his atmosphere—at last 
we know what he meant—and since this is what he meant in society, we 
will make our theology mean the same.” This argument, which was 
preached before the University of Oxford, might seem somewhat over 
elaborate, say, to a pure theist for imstance, but the situation is 
confessedly a difficult one. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke has watched through and fought through a very 
difficult time with regard to the Church. And he has watched and 
fought through this time with an openness to receive what the age has 
‘had to say, affording thus a pleasant and hopeful augury for the possi- 
bility of a fuller reconciliation and harmony to be obtained in the future 
between the Church by position and the Church of thought, which twain 
ought never to have been allowed to be divided. 

“The Church ought to demand agreement in certain fundamental 
doctrines, but not to define the way in which those doctrines must be 
held; to tolerate every form of opinion on those doctrines which does 
not absolutely contradict them in a sense to be determined by the law; 
nay, more, not only to tolerate but to desire such expression if it 
represent any phase of English religious thought ; to listen to it, though 
it seem to nine-tenths of the members of the Church absurd and heretical; 
to encourage debate on every new view, and to remember that the only 
unmixed evil is arbitrary restriction of opinion. For if the clergy of 
the National Church do not represent all the religious ideas of its children 
within the most extensive limits consistent with its existence, it is 
no longer national.” 

Mr. Brooke, in his frank, fair efforts after spiritual freedom, cannot 
have been without his dark times. When the judgment upon “ EssayS 
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and Reviews” was pending, he may be imagined to have been at least 
anxious. “Suppose,” he has expressed himself, “that judgment had 
gone the other way; every conscientious clergyman holding Broad 
Church views would have found his position in the Church untenable.” 

Mr. Brooke not only claims a place for the Broad school, but he is 
fully tolerant, and would not thrust out the Anglican or the Evangelical. 
If they are not broad and tolerant, he would be. “Should they all have 
gone,” he asks, “what would have become of the representation of a 
large and increasing body of religious thinkers? It was wisely deter- 
mined to retain them all. So far our progress to the establishing of a 
true idea of a Church has been steady. Quickly, soberly, the State has 
met the feverish excitement of ecclesiastical blindness, and said ‘No!’ 
I will not permit my Church to become a sect. I will have, as far as 
possible, representatives among my clergy of all my national religious 
thought. I will have variety—not uniformity. Try to live together 
without quarrelling ; fall back on primal principles ; differ in ceremonies, 
in opinions, but agree in spirit, and work for one end—the making of my 
nation better.” 

Mr. Brooke’s passionate earnestness after freedom is really and har- 
moniously at one with his faith: “China is dying of prolonged infancy, 

If we insist on reducing the Church to the standard of China, it 
will die and deserve to die; if we accept, as necessary elements of the 
age in which we live, the excitement, controversy, criticism, revolu- 
tionary opinions, which are now disturbing us, and set ourselves to find 
means of bringing order out of disorder, we shall step into a more 
vigorous existence than ever.” 

We should be inclined to say that Mr. Brooke has more in common 
with the historic breadth of the “ Essays and Reviews” school than with 
the fanciful idealism of Coleridge. But yet he feels that faith is a 
beautiful and a grand thing, dimly though we may see why it is so; and 
he labours towards that faith manfully, not being ashamed to allow 
candidly if it prove difficult to reach. 

The following passages from Mr. Brooke’s Essays on “ Freedom in 
the Church of England” may remind us now of Jowett, now of Froude ; 
but he differs from both, perhaps by being of a more affectionate and 
esthetic nature, prone to greater simplicity and a more sweet and child- 
like, yet not unmanly, quality of faith. 

“Criticism has proved that there are discrepancies in the historical books ; 
it has rendered it probable that the more archaic narratives in Genesis 
and elsewhere are of little historical value ; it has shewn that the authors 
of many of the books were not contemporaries of the events narrated, 
and that the details are necessarily traditional, and share in the uncer- 
tainty of traditions.” 

“The Bible, approached in the same manner as we approach ~ other 
20 
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book, has gained in reality, in interest, and in power.... It has 
become not less the book of religious circles, but more the book of 
humanity.” 

With regard to the too ready accusation of dishonesty which is 
brought against the broad thinkers because they do not leave the 
Church, it is well to note what Mr. Brooke has to say. His apology is 
at least a logical one. 

“To all who are afflicted with the painful disease of an intolerance 
which demands absolute uniformity of opinion in the Church, there 
would be no medicine so effective as a course of Church History. They 
would see that the largest differences of opinion have been permitted in 
the Church and prevailed ; that in the face of this fact there is but one 
view to take of: the Articles—that they were articles composed with the 
intention of leaving opinion as free as possible; that, wherever they 
could, consistently with the preservation of necessary truth, they chose 
to be ambiguous and refused to define or to limit; that judgment after 
judgment, delivered by the highest court, has confirmed this view of 
them, and that this view of them is the only possible one, since it is 
incredible in the midst of a body of men who have spoken on the 
whole so freely as the divines of the English Church, that rigid Articles 
could have lasted to the present day.” 

According to this view, the Articles may be likened to a constitutional 
monarch who occupies the throne under a fiction of sovereignty, and in 
so doing prevents any political party or sect from assuming to itself the 
right of dictation to the rest. 

“Tt is no mere shuffling and word splitting, then,’ continues Mr. 
Brooke, “which enable Evangelicals, Anglicans, and Broad Church 
persons, of resolute and opposed opinions, to subscribe to the Articles, 
and to be content to live within them as long as they last. In holding 
that the Articles are indefinite with regard to opinions while they are 
definite with regard to main truths, they hold that they are carrying out 
the intention of the writers; that they are founding themselves on the 
repeated action of the law; and that they are true to the idea of the 
Church of England. 

“ And the last decision of Parliament with regard to subscription 
confirms us in the opinion that this is the right view to take of the 
Articles and the Prayer Book, for it has changed, with the consent of 
all the Bishops of the Church, the form of subscription from an 
unfeigned assent and consent to the doctrines to an assent to the doctrine 
of the Articles and Prayer Book.” 

“As to impatient requisition on the part of many that we should 
know our mind, and state it cleafly, I partly do not and I partly do 
sympathise with it. I do not sympathise with the impatience. Every 
man who really cares for true views, and who has investigated truth 
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with some precision, knows the difficulty of arriving at clear statements 
on any political or economical question, much more on any metaphysical 
or theological question, which will satisfy an accurate intellect... . . 
He who has read many things and followed the long labours of the mind 
of man’ for centuries on these topics, and marked its ceaseless change, 
its infinite variety ; he who has himself felt with many men, and met, in 
all the phases of religious opinion, those who lived noble lives; he who 
has recognised the necessity of diverse channels of religious opinion to 
enable different characters to come to God; he who has seen portions 
of truth at the root of many theories which he considered erroneous, 
and feared to denounce them too violently lest he should lose the 
truth; he who has so constant a reverence for truth that he cannot bear 
to hastily formulate an opinion until he has looked upon every possible 
side of the question—he will sympathise with those clergymen who 
shrink from defining clearly their theological views, and prefer to preach 
that spiritual life of Christ which they know to be right—he will not be 
impatient with those who do not define, because they have a minute 
reverence for truth.” (‘ Freedom in the Church of England.”) 

In times like these, the clear statement of his position made by one 
may greatly help another who feels himself in a difficulty. There is 
much for which Liberals, who both respect the supremacy of truth, and 
love the inspiring dreams of religion, have to be grateful to Mr, Brooke. 
He has aided in fighting their battle, not by bringing in the artillery of 
acrimony or the laboured bulwarks of crumbling evidences, but by 
cleaving to a charity of spirit which seems not so very unlike the 
main original attribute of practical Christianity. 

In preaching, Mr. Brooke has a musical voice and an agreeable 
delivery. In private life he is gentle, kindly, sympathetic. He is fond of 
travel, and of a sunny southern climate. He is a connoisseur in art, and 
an appreciator of the beauties alike of Turner’s drawings, and of Nankin 
China. Attentive to his duties, and earnest in his work, he is man as 
well as parson, and would think it no sin to be seen without a white cravat. 
How many friends the clergy would win were more after this humani- 
tarian pattern! There is “no subject,” believes Mr. Brooke, which 
does not “in the end run up into theology, which might not, in the end, 
be made religious.” This would be a truism were there not so many 
narrow minds which cannot expand to its truth. Accordingly, he insti- 
tutes, when he can, instractive discourses and lectures in churches at 
times when there is no regular service. Politics, art, literature, science, 
the drama, the press, he sees no reason why these should be dissociated 
from life, and if not from life, why from Divine life. He lectures on 
“Theology in the English Poets,” and in so doing, helps to bring back 
its old charm of poetry to theology, which rightful property it ought 


never to have lost. The morose face of Johannes Calvinus must have 
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frightened many little children whom the true Master would have 
gathered to his arms. 

As an author Mr. Brooke has not been idle. In 1866, as already 
named, he published the “Life of F. W. Robertson,” which may 
be characterised as the most interesting and widely read biography 
since Stanley wrote the “Life of Arnold.” In 1869 he published 
“Sermons Preached in St. James’s Chapel;” in 1871, “ Freedom 
in the Church of England ;” in 1872, “Christ in Modern Life ;” in 
1874, “Theology in the English Poets;” in 1875, “Sermons in St. 
James’s Chapel.” second series; in 1876, A Primer of English Litera- 
ture ;” and in 1877, “The Fight of Faith,” which was reviewed in the 
University Magazine for January, 1878. Original, finished, fearlessly 
strong, embodying the results of his teaching on all the theological, 
social, and political questions of the day, Mr Brooke’s works have 
obtained a most extensive circulation, and are eagerly read by 
men of every variety of thought and feeling. They have pene- 
trated wherever the English tongue is spoken, notably to America, 
where Mr Brooke’s views are warmly appreciated. It is curious 
to see the numbers of Americans who, during the season of travel, 
throng Bedford Chapel to listen to the living words of one 
with whose thoughts literature has already made them familiar. 
No one, moreover, who has attended the Bloomsbury Chapel on Sunday 
evenings can escape being struck with the audience which Mr. Brooke 
has gathered there. One peculiarity is, that, while the church is full, 
the congregation is formed chiefly of men—men who listen with eager 
attention, as the preacher with incisive energy opens up some point of 
doctrine or practice, clears away some objection, or in a few happy 
sentences resolves some doubt which may have preyed for years upon a 
troubled heart. A generation, too, that is yet to come, rejoicing in an 
air in which it is possible to draw a large spiritual breath, will look upon 
such as Mr. Brooke as men to whom an unpayable debt is owed. 
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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


By tHe tate W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 234.) 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

I was introduced to him by Wil- 
liam Tooke, and shall never forget 
the frankness of his reception and 
the heartiness of his hand-shake. 
I had never seen him before, al- 
though I had received the latter 
and best portion of my education 
on the borders of his park at Broad- 
lands, near Romsey. The pretty 
river Test runs through the park, 
immediately in front of the 
mansion, and, like most of the 
streams in the locality, has a great 
reputation for trout. I visited it 
after an interval of fifty years. 
His lordship was expected the next 
day, to the great delight of the 
townsfolk. There was an elderly 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
a retired officer I understood, who, 
deeming probably that there could 
be no fitter ornament to an “ En- 
glishman’s castle,’ had a brace of 
cannon planted on his lawn; and 
these cannon he had been in the 
habit of firing off by way of wel- 
come to his lordship on every 
recurring visit to Broadlands, so 
that at last it became a little de trop; 
and on this last occasion it was 
politely intimated to the veteran 
that it would be agreeable if the 
customary salvo were omitted. 

I have heard many instances of 
Palmerston’s kindness to persons in 
his neighbourhood. Years ago when 
he was at the War Office, a simple- 
minded schoolmaster, whose only 
claim on Lord Palmerston’s notice 


consisted in his having given him 
some instruction in arithmetic in 
earlier days, made a journey to 
London, asked for an interview, 
and begged an appointment in the 
War Office for a pupil who was 
just quitting his school, a lad of 
eighteen. His lordship smiled— 
probably at the simplicity of the 
request, for it was not impudence— 
and then made a minute of the can- 
didate’s name, and a few days after 
he was nominated to a junior clerk- 
ship. He was one of the hand- 
somest youths I ever saw, and the 
most stupid. 

T have heard those who have 
been staying at Broadlands describe 
Lord Palmerston as a charming 
host; indeed, his powers of fascina- 
tion must have been wonderful to 
have attached to himself, and kept 
together, and that for a long period, 
men who, if not opposite, were of 
widely differiug opinions on politics. 
And the influence of his genial 
manners extended through all 
ranks. I knew an editor of an 
evening paper, an organ of the 
Palmerston party, who quite wor- 
shipped him. 


W. R. SMITH. 

In the palmy days of engraving, 
when steel, on account of its 
superior durability, supplanted 
copper, W. R. Smith was among 
the foremost in the art. Heath, 
who originated the “‘ Keepsake,” had 
commissioned him to engrave a 
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picture by Turner of Lake Albano. 
He was rather longer over his task 
than was expected, and the plate 
was required before it was finished 
to the engraver’s satisfaction. 
However, there was no alternative, 
and he had to give it into the 
hands of the steel plate printer. 
Not satisfied with what he con- 
sidered its unfinished state, he 
went to the printer’s while the 
men were at dinner, with the in- 
tention of doing as much as he 
could to it in their absence. He 
was in hot haste, and, seizing the 
plate, began to work at the lower 
part of the subject, when, his 
hand slipping, he drove the 
graver directly across the sky. 
He told me that it was teenie 
to describe his sensations. At 
last he took the superintendent 
of the printing press into his 
counsels ; and, with great care and 
delicacy, he contrived to press the 
edges of the cut together, con- 
necting the sky lines so that the 
impression came off uninjured. 
At that period the results of steel 
engraving were not always to be 
relied upon. In some instances a 
plate would yield thousands of 
impressions without giving, while 
others would break up after a few 
hundreds. The engraving from 
Martin’s Sadok in Search of the 
Waters of Oblivion was a signal 
failure in this particular, and 
required constant touching to keep 
it going. 
LORD CAMPBELL. 

I remember seeing “Johnnie 
Campbell” at the common law 
bar, the contemporary, and often 
the antagonist, of his father-in- 
law, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abinger—the lean, hungry, 
and bitter look of Campbell con- 
trasting strongly with the rosy, 
jolly, genial face of Scarlett, just 
the face to betray an unsuspecting 
witness into telling all he knows, 
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and something more. I met Camp- 
bell afterwards, after his promo- 
tion to the woolsack, when he was 
much stouter; but no amount of 
feeding could soften the hardness 
of his facial expression or the 
dryness of his manner. He is said 
to have affected, and perhaps felt, 
a great contempt for puisne judges, 
who, he maintained, when sitting 
in Banco, always followed the lead 
of their superiors on the Bench ; 
and he is said to have embodied 
this feeling in the following lines, 
which I have only seen once in 
print, and then in an obscure pub- 
lication, and I do not find that 
they are at all familiar to the 
profession : 


A woman with a settlement 
Married a man with none ; 

The question was—he being dead, 
If that she had was gone ? 


Quoth Sir John Pratt, “‘ The settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
The husband living ; but, he dead, 
It doth revive again.”’ 
Chorus of Puwisne Judges. 
The husband living ; but, he dead, 
It doth revive again. 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, 

Northcote was an unsophisticated 
Devonian to the end of his days, 
and never lost the patois of his 
county or the simplicity of his 
manner. Fuseli once said to him, 
“Northcote, I hear very sad things 
of you.” “’Deed,” said Northcote, 
“T am sorry for that.” “ Yes,” 
continued the other, “I am told 
that you do not believe in a future 
state.” “TI tell’ee I do though,” 
was Northcote’s reply; “and, 
whenever I think of it, it makes me 
sweat.” 

Sir William Knighton was a 
great friend of Northcote’s, and, 
by way of bringing him more into 
notice, prevailed on George IV. 
to visit his studio. Sir William 
called in great glee on the painter 
to announce the Royal intention. 
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“ He will be quite welcome,” said 
Northcote. “But do you know 
it isa great honour?” remarked his 
friend. “Is it?” said Northcote. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and you 
must not receive His Majesty in 
that beastly coat; you must have a 
new suit.” “ What!” said North- 
cote: “ blue coat, gilt buttons, and 
all that?” The day arrived, and 
the painter was arrayed in a new 
coat and waistcoat, and a pair of 
blue trousers much too short for 
him. It rained fast when the 
Royal carriage arrived, and North- 
cote went forth with a cotton 
umbrella to receive his august 
visitor as he alighted. There was 
no mistaking the cordiality of the 
reception, but it was rather of an 
old acquaintance than a sovereign, 
and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Sir William Knighton 
could prevent his turning his back 
upon the King during the inter- 
view. When His Majesty returned 
to his carriage, he said that it was 
the richest scene he had witnessed, 
and that it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could restrain his 
laughter during the interview. 


FUSELI. 

A pupil of Fuseli’s once showed 
him a drawing which he told him 
he had just made with a penny 
brush. “Then buy a penny loaf,” 
said the master, “and rub it out 
again.” The younger Colman, 
doubtless, had Fuseli in his mind 
when he sang of painters 
Who supped upon raw pork 
To make them dream of horrors for their 

brush. 

His “ Nightmare” would frighten 
a child into fits. 


THE REV. FRANCIS 
MAHONY, 

The Father Prout of Fraser’s 
Magazine, a man of great learning, 
“ infinite jest,” and in other ways 
a very remarkable character. He 
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was a very active member of the 
Society of Jesuits, and was often 
on their missions. I have heard 
of him from different friends who 
have met him in all parts of the 
world, especially in Italy and the 
East. He was of a quick temper, 
and one whom it was not safe to 
provoke. I remember on one occa- 
sion he was a candidate for a 
secretaryship, for he obtained onl 
one vote—a circumstance to which 
Jerdan, in an after-dinner speech, 
half playfully, half sarcastically, 
but most unwisely, alluded. I shall 
never forget Mahony’s withering 
reply. Jerdan, who was no match 
for him, literally quailed under it. 
There was a profound silence for 
some seconds afterwards, and the 
harmony of the evening was de- 
stroyed. 

The last time I saw him I was 
walking in Pall-Mall. He was a 
few paces in advance of me, with 
his hands locked behind him, and 
a remarkably dirty pair of hands 
they were. It was in the middle 
of Lent, and he might be doing 
penance by abstinence from soap. 
When I addressed him, without 
unlocking his hands, turning on his 
heels as on a pivot, he faced about 
and confronted me. Moore had 
died a few days before, and I asked 
Mahony how the poet’s mind was. 
“ Well,” said he, “he had no mind 
at all for the last two years.” A 
short time before he was laid up, 
Rogers’s butler met Moore in the 
street quite lost, and not knowing 
where he was. The butler led him 
home. Mahony added that within 
a fortnight of his death, Moore’s 
sufferings increased in intensity, 
and his mind was entirely restored ; 
Mahony thought that the recovery 
of his mental faculties might have 
been the result of the acuteness of 
the bodily pain. We walked side 
by side until within a few doors of 
the end of Pall Mall, opposite St. 
James’s Palace; when he stopped 
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short, and saying, “I live here,” 
disappeared through an open door- 
way. He was, during my acquaint- 
ance with him, more abroad than 
in this country; but whenever we 
met we were excellent friends. He 
was thoroughly Irish, but might 
have added the thistle and its 
motto to his shamrock. 





THOMAS RICHARDSON AND 
JOHN OVEREND 

Were originally clerks, each to a 
bill-broking firm—one of them, I 
forget which, to a person named 
Joseph Holt—and both of them on 
very small salaries. I think Holt’s 
clerk had only £100 a year. They 
attracted the notice of the Gurneys, 
the great Norwich banking firm, 
and under their patronage started 
as bill brokers, the Gurneys giving 
them the whole of their business ; 
and in process of time Richardson 
aud Overend became the most 
eminent in their line, employing 
immense sums for various banking 
establishments in London and in 
the country. Richardson was a 
tall, finely-limbed man, with nobly 
chiselled features,and an expression 
of shrewdness and intellect which 
marked him as no ordinary man. 
Overend was shorter and thick-set, 
and altogether a commoner-looking 
man, but in no other respect in- 
ferior to his partner. They were 
both “ plain Friends,” as the society 
to which they belonged please to 
designate themselves. They were 
kind and courteous, though not 
courtly, and there was a touch of 
humour in each which contrasted 
amusingly with their sober garb 
and formal demeanour. For ten 
or twelve years I saw them nearly 
every day, and never,in their own 
counting house or in the establish- 
ment in which I was myself en- 
gaged, without their hats. I had 
frequent occasion, as the repre- 
sentative of a great moneyed firm, 
to “interview” them, usually to 
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ascertain the standing of the many 
mercantile houses whose paper 
passed through our hands. I 
wrote the name of the party on a 
slip of paper, and handed it to 
them. It was glanced at and de- 
stroyed, and the answer was given 
as briefly as possible. “Good,” 
“Safe as the bank,” or good for a 
certain sum. If the opinion was 
unfavourable, the information was 
conveyed in as few words, and pro- 
bably in none at all. 

They were men of unblemished 
honour, and I often think what, if 
they could return from the grave, 
would be their feelings on contem- 
plating the fall of the house which 
they had reared into such magni- 
ficence, and what especially would 
be those of honest John Overend 
could he have beheld his honoured 
name dragged through the mire as 
the head of a firm to whom thou- 
sands owe their utter ruin. 

What a change has passed, ex- 
ternally at least, over the society 
to which they belonged since I 
first knew Richardson and Overend. 
Now a broad-brimmed hat would 
gather a crowd ; then, especially in 
certain localities, it was common, 
and at the time of their “ yearly 
meeting ” (about Whitsuntide) the 
neighbourhood of White Hart- 
court was almost thronged by plain 
Friends of both sexes. Any depar- 
ture from the regulation costume 
was visited by the displeasure and 
rebuke of the elders, and incurred 
the risk of expulsion. I remember 
a little Quaker, of the name of 
Capper, a mercer in Gracechurch- 
street, who was quite a dandy in 
his way, and had the reputation, 
moreover, of being a little fast. He 
wore a smart well-brushed beaver, 
the brim much narrower than the 
orthodox width, a cut-away coat, 
drab breeches, and remarkably well- 
fitting and resplendent top boots. 

I saw very much of the Society 
of Friends at one period of my life; 
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and, though I have met with 
some sharp practice among them, 
they were for the most part fair- 
dealing men. It was not always 
that vou got a straightforward 
answer from them ; as, for instance, 
I once received a cheque from one 
of them, and, as he sometimes 
acted for his son, who bore the 
same name, I asked if it was 
paid on account of A. B. senior or 
junior. “ Dost thee think I look 
much like a junior, friend ?” 

I had heard of what were termed 
wet Quakers ; but I never knew 
one. I was once told that “friend 
So-and-so was so powerfully re- 
freshed that they had some diffi- 
culty in getting him to bed ;” but 
I am disposed to treat the story as 
a ben trovato. 

I was never in the private dwell- 
ing of any one of the members, 
even on a matter of business; but 
its hospitalities were frankly 
offered to me, and I have met 
with some noble instances of 
benevolence among them. I may 
adduce one. Mr. T. was a member 
of a Quaker banking firm, then, as 
now, one of the wealthiest and most 
important in London. It was 
almost a physical pain to him to 
do or say a harsh thing. The 
severest denunciation I ever heard 
from his lips, involving a fourth 
degree of comparison, was: “ That 
is wrong, sir—very wrong; very 
wrong indeed. Nothing can be 
more wrong.” With reference to 
a very disagreeable person who was 
constantly saying or doing un- 
pleasant things, he could not, after 
many attempts at strong language, 
designate him as anything worse 
than “ That—that— thick-shoul- 
dered fellow H.” 

There was a man, a Captain B., 
who lived in St. George’s Fields, 
and who was continually writing to 
him for money, and without, I 
believe, the remotest claim beyond 
his alleged need. In four cases 
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out of five he got what he asked 
for ; and, although I, who was of 
later years the administrator of his 
bounty, more than once hinted to 
Mr. T. that I thought the recipient 
unworthy of it—and I believe he 
shared the conviction—he continued 
to send him sovereigns, assuring 
me on each occasion that “ it 
should positively be the last, and I 
was to tell him so.” 

Although a young man, my 
position was a confidential one, and 
I was often deputed to represent 
the house when one of the mem- 
bers was unable to be present. 
On one very important occasion 
they sent for me and desired me 
to attend a meeting on a matter 
which I perfectly understood, tell- 
ing me to put myself in their posi- 
tion, and to act for them as I would 
for myself; and that, whatever 
might be the issue, they should feel 
assured that I had done my best, 
and that I should incur no blame. 
I went, and, by what I felt to be a 
kind of inspiration, seized a point 
which had escaped my opponents, 
turned the flank of a rather acute 
lawyer, and returned triumphant, 
and not a little proud of my achieve- 
ment, which was fully appreciated 
by my principals. Had they left 
me less free, I should probably 
have felt nervous, and missed the 
point. 

I served them faithfully for 
thirteen years, when a more con- 
genial berth was offered to me, 
and, over-worked and mentally 
over-taxed, I accepted it. They 
did not know that I was unfairly 
pressed, for they were not hard 
task-masters. A year afterwards 
they sent to me, and asked me to 
return, at twice the salary I had 
left, alleging frankly that they had 
put three persons in my post, and 
were not satisfied. I told them 
that, not disparaging my suc- 
cessors, I could well imagine that 
one man who understood his busi- 
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ness would do it better than three 
who were new to it. They further 
offered to relieve me of the 
drudgery of the post, and gave 
me a week to consider of their 
proposal. I finally, with acknow- 
ledgments for the compliment, 
declined it. I should have been a 
richer man; but I am now eighty, 
without an ache, and I feel that 
my decision was right. 





FIVE-PENNY HALL. 


In the early part of the present 
century there lived—I cannot say 
flourished—a banker, a City knight 
and an M.P., who, during his 
M.P.-ship, was wont to conciliate 
his clients by allowing their letters 
to be addressed under cover to 
himself; for at that time the 
privilege of Parliament allowed of 
a member’s receiving and franking 
an unlimited number of letters. It 
was subsequently limited to the 
receipt of sixteen and the franking 
of eight. And,as a further ac- 
commodation to his “ customers,” 
he sent a man round with a barrow 
every morning with the letters 
thus addressed under cover to him- 
self. At no time was his business 
a very splendid one; and as it 
declined he would solicit “a beef- 
steak account,” as he phrased it, 
from those who had more impor- 
tant ones at other banks. Symp- 
toms of weakness betrayed them- 
selves to one of his country con- 
nections, who, not being satisfied 
with explanations by letter, ap- 
pointed an interview at the London 
Banking House, and was received 
with great empressement by our 
friend the M.P. in his private 
room. In a few minutes after- 
wards an elderly clerk entered, and, 
in an audible whisper, said to his 
principal, “So and so wishes to 
have an advance of £20,000.” 
“By all means,” was the reply,and 
the country banker, quite satisfied 
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of the solvency of a house which 
could command off-hand such a 
sum, took his leave, and of course 
continued the account. In a 
month afterwards the London 
bank stopped payment, became 
bankrupt, and paid five-pence in 
the pound—hence the name of 
Five-penny Hall thenceforth given 
to a handsome house in the 
suburbs, in which the ci-devant 
banker still continued to reside—I 
fancy on his wife’s jointure. I 
was told by a clerk in the bank 
that matters at one time were run 
so fine that there was only a £5 
note in the till. A sum in Bank of 
England notes was almost imme- 
diately paid in by a depositor, and 
the receipts for the next three days 
happening to exceed the drafts, 
they staggered on until the end of 
the week. Sir M. afterwards did 
a little business as a bill-broker, 
and the last time I saw him he 
was shabbily dressed in black, and 
soliciting my Quaker employers to 
discount a bill. 





A GENUINE GUIDO. 


At the time when the deporta- 
tion of paintings by the old mas- 
ters was prohibited by the Papal 
Government, it was the custom of 


purchasers to have them painted, 


over with some subject in body- 
colour, which, when the picture 
had been smuggled out of Rome 
thus disguised, was removed by a 
cleaner. An English gentleman 
once bought a picture warranted 
to him as a Guido, which was 
treated in like manner, and on its 
arrival in England placed in the 
hands of a picture cleaner. Either 
he had a heavy hand, or the deter- 
gent employed was a little too 
powerful, for the result disclosed 
a portrait of George III. in the 
Windsor uniform, on which the 
Guido had been painted. Sir 
Henry Ellis told me this story. 
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PROFESSOR PORSON. 

A very distinguished judge, who 
was at Trinity with this wonderful 
scholar, told me that during his 
residence at Cambridge Porson 
came home late one night, when, 
on letting himself in, the wind 
blew out the candle which had 
been left burning for him. The 
professor made several attempts to 
blow it in again ; but, not succeed- 
ing, he was heard to ejaculate, 
“* )—— the nature of things.” 

I heard another anecdote from 
Donne of the Professor calling on 
a friend, who asked him to share 
his beefsteak, adding, however, 
that his wife was out, and had the 
key of the cellar in her pocket, and 
that therefore he could give him 
nothing better than beer. Porson 
was hungry, and accepted the con- 
ditions. After dinner, however, 


the craving for better “ tipple” 
came over the scholar, and his host 
proposed that they should make a 


tour of inspection, on the chance 
of discovermg a stray bottle in 
some corner or cupboard. At last 
they searched the host’s bedroom, 
and there in a cupboard they 
found a green bottle with some 
white liquor in it. The Professor 
poured out a glass, and, approving 
of the strength, if not quite satis- 
fied with the flavour, repeated the 
dose to the extent of six or seven 
glasses. When the lady returned, 
her husband, with some little 
asperity, alluded to the bottle, 
which, he imagined, she had 
reserved for her private drinking, 
adding that his guest had helped 
himself from it. ‘“ What!” said 
the lady, “from that bottler” 
“Yes,” replied the husband; “he 
drank six or seven glasses.” 
“Good gracious!” exclaimed his 
wife ; “ it is spirits of wine for the 
nursery lamp.” 

Gaisford (of Christchurch), Por- 
son, and another notable scholar 
were together one evening when 
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some reference was made to an 
edition of “ Hecuba” by a contem- 
porary, on which Porson, who had 
won a great reputation by his own 
edition of the play, and thought 
none like it, exclaimed, 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? 


TALLEYRAND. 

One of the readiest retorts of 
this wonderful man was made by 
him at a time when Paris was in a 
very disturbed state, and every- 
thing there was going wrong. A 
person of some position who 
squinted horribly addressed him 
one day with, “Ah, Monsieur le 
Prince! comment vont les affaires ?” 
“Comme vous voyez, Monsieur,” 
was the reply. 

Talleyrand once, in dispatching 
two letters, put them into wrong 
envelopes, so that the letterintended 
for one correspondent went to 
the other. He discovered his 
mistake too late, but only re- 
marked, “ N’importe! neither of 
them will believe me.” 

Talleyrand, hearing his friend 

was on his deathbed, went to 
visit him, inquiring, in the usual 
phrase, how he felt. “O,” was 
the reply, “je souffre un martyre 
denfer.” “Comment, déja!” was 
the godless cynic’s rejoinder. 

Nor was the deathbed scene of 
Talleyrand more edifying. Having 
been urged to become reconciled to 
the Church (from which he had 
been excommunicated), he replied 
that there was no necessity for any 
hurry, but the priest might come 
again at six the next morning, 
which he did. The Prince did not 
long survive the offices of the 
ecclesiastic. 


THE VILLAGE BARBER. 

I was once miserably humiliated 
by a village barber. I was staying 
in a house with other guests, 
among whom was a full-blown 
ensign —a merry, good-natured 
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fellow whom it was impossible not 
to like. He told me one day that 
he had been over to a neighbouring 
village—a rather populous one 
within some three or four miles of 
our hostess—to have his hair cut, 
for which he had paid a shilling, 
somewhat above the ordinary tariff, 
the locality being considered. 
However, it was necessary for me 
to undergo a like operation, and I 
accordingly walked over to the 
same practitioner; and, when he 
had finished, I asked what was the 
fee. “Threepence,” was the 
modest demand. Indignantly I 
flung him down sixpence, and 
walked out of the shop with a 
sense of humiliation which words 
cannot describe. 





A PRACTICAL PARSON. 

On several successive occasions 
I spent my holiday at a village on 
the coast of Sussex, about four 
miles from the sea at the foot of 
downs beautifully wooded, and 
altogether one of the most charm- 
ingly quiet spots in all England. 
On the first Sunday after my 
arrival I made the acquaintance of 
the Rector, who had lived the life 
of a College Don for many years, 
and finally accepted the living. 
He was a remarkably fine, tall, and 
handsome man, with a face which 
I have never seen surpassed for its 
expression of benevolence. He 
was wonderfully eloquent, and yet 
had the rare faculty of arresting 
the attention, and enlisting the 
sympathies of a purely agricul- 
tural congregation. His sermons 
were all extemporary, and his 
illustrations were chiefly drawn 
from the surrounding scenery and 
the pursuits of his parishioners, 
who listened to them rather as the 
admonitions of a friend than of 
one “ set in authority over them.” 
And there was the charm of sim- 
plicity in his addresses, which went 
at once to the hearts and compre- 
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hensions of his auditors. I re- 
member on one occasion he had 
preached a remarkably touching 
sermon, which was followed by one 
in the afternoon, which he prefaced 
by a passage the like of which I 
suspect never occurred in any sermon 
before or since. ‘ My friends,” he 
said, “I told you so and so in my 
morning’s sermon. I have been 
reflecting on it since, and I think I 
was wrong.” He then proceeded 
to state his amended view of the 
subject. He must be no ordinary 
man who could thus acknowledge 
what he believed to be an error in 
his teaching. 

On another occasion he alluded 
in one of his sermons to his early 
boyhood, and to the nurse under 
whose care he was brought up, 
and said, “ Even now, through a 
long vista of years, I see her face, 
and there is a halo round it !” 

The church was almost hidden 
by trees— magnificent elms and 
beeches—and the structure was a 
very ancient one. It was small 
and destitute of architectural 
beauty; but he had organised a 
village choir, and his sister (a very 
graceful and charming person) 
played the harmonium, and there 
was an order and solemnity in the 
conduct of the service that rendered 
it peculiarly solemn and impres- 
sive. 

If by any rare chance he had a 
disagreement with any of his 
parishioners, he was miserable 
until it was made up—there did 
not seem to be room in his heart 
for anger. He was a great natu- 
ralist, and was especially interested 
in the habits of birds. When we 
first called upon him he came into 
his drawing-room—a museum in 
itself—with a robin in his hand. 
He was, in the physical sense of 
the phrase, a muscular Christian. 
He invited us to a feast of the 
children of his school, which were 
prefaced by some rural games; 
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and, on reaching the field in which 
they were to be held, I looked 
around for the rector, and at last 
discovered him almost at the top 
of a gigantic elm, which he had 
climbed for the purpose of fixing a 
rope to an upper branch. I could 
not help saying, when he de- 
scended, that, though I knew him 
to be a good Churchman, I had 
now evidence of his being a high 
Churchman. 


HIS EXCELLENCY M. VAN 

DE WEYER AND HIS COOK. 

In the advertisement sheet of 
the Times of the 10th November, 
1871, there appeared a very long 
letter in French, signed Eugéne 
Derome, the chef of his Excellency, 
setting forth that he was travelling 
from France in the preceding 
September with three articles of 
baggage, and, on arriving at New- 
haven, and applying for the said 
articles, “ticket in one hand and 
hat in the other”—tenant dune 
main mon bulletin, et de Vautre mon 
chapeau—he was informed that 
one package had been detained at 
Dieppe, and would be sent on the 
next day. This packet contained 
some rare conserves de Paris for his 
Excellency’s table. 

Four days afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter stating that his 
parcel was detained at Dieppe 
because it contained clocks, and 
requiring proofs of their being his 
property, adding, “ This is owing 
to the late pillage of M. Thiers’s 
house and the public buildings in 
Paris.” M. Derome indignantly 
denied the imputation ; and, as the 
parcel did not come forward, M. 
Van de Weyer’s solicitor was set to 
work, and to his first application 
the reply was that the matter was 
“receiving attention.” On further 
legal pressure, and after a delay of 
six weeks, the package arrived, 
marked, in large letters, “ Un- 
claimed Property Office.” 
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This letter, which a contempo- 
rary journal—the Echo of the 10th 
November, 1871—describes as one 
“‘ which for piquancy and wit might 
well have occupied a better posi- 
tion” than the supplement of the 
Times, was of course not written by 
M. Derome. Indeed, it is no 
secret, I believe, that it was from 
the pen of his accomplished master. 
There is one passage in it which I 
cannot but quote: 

“Je soutiens que l’on me doit 
une amende honorable, une repara- 
tion des dommagés intérets ; car, 
blessé dans mon honneur, lésé dans 
ma profession, vexé par d’inex- 
plicables délais, je n’ai, depuis un 
mois, mangé morceau qui m’ait 
profité; mes jours ont ¢té sans 
repos, mes nuits sans sommeil, et 
la table de mon maitre sans con- 
serves de France.” 

This is a climax which, as I 
remarked to M. Van de Weyer, to 
whom I am indebted for a reprint 
of the letter, touches the sublime. 
I asked his Excellency what M. 
Derome said about the letter. 
“Oh,” he replied, “he told me 
that he had received innumerable 
letters complimenting him on the 
cleverness of his communication to 
the Times, and added that he felt 
himself very much like the donkey 
which carried the relics, to which 
everybody who passed bowed 
down.” 

‘ This also is too good to be passed 
y: 

“C’est assez vous dire que je 
n’ai jamais eu rien de commun 
avec la Commune, et que, plein 
d’admiration et de respect pour M. 
Thiers, j'aime beaucoup mieux 
voir mon pays gouverné par lui, 
que le tiers et le quart.” 





SILENT EVIDENCE. 

A friend of mine, a minister 
abroad, had a secretary, an 
Englishman, well educated, and 
especially a good classic, who 
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married an English girl, remark- 
ably pretty, but many years his 
junior. He had some independent 
means, and they lived together 
very comfortably for some years, 
and apparently in great harmony. 
Suddenly, however, she left his 
house, and went back to her 
mother, who, I fancy, was not 
very well off: Not long afterwards 
the husband received a long bill 
from a linendraper, for goods 
supplied to his wife since her 
desertion, and which, it turned out, 
were chiefly for her mother and her 
family. The bill was accompanied 
by a peremptory demand for pay- 
ment, which, being refused, an 
action in the County Court was 
commenced against the husband. 
Now the law is, that when a wife 
leaves her husband without suffi- 
cient cause, he is not liable for any 
debts she may contract thereafter ; 
and the question on which the 
action hinged was, if the treatment 
of the husband was such as to 
justify her leaving him. The only 
allegation brought by the wife was 
that he had a female relative in the 
house, to whom he paid improper 
attentions, and this lady was a 
witness in the cause. After the 
evidence for the plaintiff was con- 
cluded, the judge or the defendant’s 
counsel called the relative into the 
box, in which there accordingly 
appeared a lady about sixty, a 
singularly gaunt, scraggy, and ugly 
spinster. Before a question could 
be put to her the judge said 
blandly, “ Thank you, madam ; we 
will not trouble you further,” and 
immediately pronounced for the 
defendant. The counsel for the 
defendant was my particular friend, 
and told me the story. 





STRAYS. 

I am indebted to a member of 
the Corps Diplomatique for several 
anecdotes of ministers at court. 
I recall the following : 
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When the Neapolitan dynasty 
was foundering Mr. B , the 
representative of a foreign court, 
had for some time made friendly 
suggestions to Bomba on the 
probable result of his policy, and 
on one occasion presented himself 
as usual at the Palace to ask an 
audience. The officer, whose duty 
it was to announce him, returned, 
after considerable delay, with the 
answer that the Sovereign was not 
in his cabinet. This was enough 
to convince the diplomatist that his 
counsels were no longer palatable. 
Mr. B——, turning round to those 
assembled in the ante-room, made 
his bow, merely saying, “ Messieurs, 
le Roi est perdu.” 

Mr. X , who was at Warsaw 
as foreign agent when each of the 
European Powers was striving for 
ascendancy there, on one occasion 
met with some obstruction to his 
progress when going in his carriage 
to a public ceremony. He remon- 
strated, but merely received an 
expression of regret; but, account- 
ing for the occurrence by the fact 
that the municipal police had seen 
nothing to indicate that the carriage 
was that of a foreign representative, 
Mr. made no further remark ; 
but on the following day and there- 
after, as long as he remained at his 
post, had two footmen behind his 
carriage, each bearing the flag of 
his nation. 

During the reign of Louis 
Philippe, many of the old Legiti- 
mists kept aloof from his court, 
but did not object to receive letters 
of introduction to his representa- 
tives in foreign countries. On one 
occasion Vicomte A. came thus 
recommended to London, and his 
ambassador procured him the 
entrée to the first circles, and also 
to the Palace. Uniform was obli- 
gatory on all presentations to the 
Sovereign ; and it happened that 
on his first appearance before 
royalty the Vicomte was without 
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the national cockade—a fact to 
which the ambassador called his 
attention, and was told in explana- 
tion that his countryman had not 
been able to procure one in London. 
Whereupon his Excellency, who 
knew this to be a mere subterfuge, 
immediately tore the cockade from 
his own hat and presented it to his 
countryman, observing that he 
could dispense with it, as he was 
well known, and he feared that 
without such distinction his friend 
might be overlooked, and not 
receive the attentions due to a 
French nobleman. 

At a Lord Mayor’s dinner the 
Lord Chancellor of the day was 
conducting the Mayoress to the 
dinner room, when Comte A. ° 
the French ambassador, claimed 
the right of precedence, saying, 
“ Milord, vous m’avez enlevé ma 
belle.” The Chancellor, who had 
probably desired to push his privi- 
lege beyond its limits, yielded with 
a good grace, alleging his ignorance 
of court etiquette being observed in 
the City of London. 

At a court gathering at Windsor 
during the Ascot week an ambas- 
sador was in the same carriage with 
a half-brother of the Queen, who 
had taken the seat of honour, to 
the disparagement of the ambassa- 
dorial dignity. To regain his 
position his Excellency was care- 
ful to leave the course before 
the race concluded, and to take 
his proper seat in the carriage, 
merely saying, when the Prince 
came up, “I hope, Monseigneur, 
it does not inconvenience you 
to ride with your back to the 
horses.” 

An American minister, having 
been called upon to return thanks 
for some toast complimentary to his 
nation, became so excited towards 
the close of it that the Earl of 
A—-— remarked to me that he was 
afraid he would wind up with the 
war whoop. 
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NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


During a very heavy storm, 
which had almost cleared the 
streets, I picked up from the pave- 
ment a purse containing sixteen 
shillings and a baker’s bill; and it 
was by means of the latter that I 
was enabled to find out the owner, 
who proved to be the wife of a 
leather-seller. I called on him at 
his shop, and handed him the 
purse, from which, with an apos- 
trophe to the carelessness of his 
wife, he took four shillings and 
held them out to me, saying they 
were for a bottle of wine. I 
thanked him cordially for his 
munificent intentions, but told him 
I was amply rewarded by the 
pleasure of restoring his property, 
and bade him good morning. 
could not help contrasting this 
proffered salvage of twenty-five per 
cent. with the niggardliness with 
which persons in a much higher 
station have acknowledged a like 
service, and of which I remember a 
notable instance, where a guinea 
was given to the finder of some 
hundreds in bank notes. 


ROYALTY’S OMELETTE. 

A gentleman, for many years the 
representative of a foreign power at 
this court, told me that he was 
once travelling with the King of 
Portugal — under what circum- 
stances he did not state; but it 
seemed that they had lost their 
way in a wild part of the country. 
At last they descried a cottage, at 
which they asked for shelter, which 
was readily granted by the woman 
who admitted them, but who, in 
answer to their request for food, 
said she had nothing in the house 
but eggs, of which she offered to 
make them an omelette. Pending 
its preparation, the king and my 
friend, the narrator, wrapped them- 
selves in their cloaks and lay down 
on the floor, through a square hole 
in which the latter caught a sight 
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of their hostess preparing their 
meal, which she did by breaking 
the eggs into her leathern apron, 
and thence pouring their contents 
into the pan. He called the King’s 
attention to the fact; but they 
were both too hungry to be nice, 
and devoured the omelette without 
scruple. 

An officer who was present when 
my friend told the story said that 
during the civil war in Spain he 
was with Don Carlos, the grand- 
father of the insurrectionary chief, 
when he was in full retreat, and 
on one occasion could get nothing 
to eat but bread and onions, which 
Don Carlos—to such strait was he 
reduced — devoured with great 
avidity. 

“Tn other words,” remarked my 
friend of the omelette banquet, 
“he ate his leek.” 


” 





PICTURES. 

I once met, at the table of a great 
art critic, a celebrated picture 
dealer, to whom I have before 
alluded as repudiating the final 
vowel in the word picture. He told 
us that Sir Robert Peel once asked 
the price of a picture in the dealer’s 
gallery, and, on its being named to 
him, he observed that it was too 
high, adding that the other 
should consider that twenty 
shillings went as far as five-and- 
twenty some time before. “Sir 
Robert,” was the ready reply, “if 
you will persuade my creditors to 
recognise that principle, you shall 
have the pictur at your own price.” 

A Rembrandt of great rarity had 
just been unpacked in the dealer’s 
gallery, when the then President 
of the Royal Academy called, and, 
after remarking on the high price, 
left without buying it ; but, return- 
ing in half an hour, purchased it 
for five hundred guineas, the price 
fixed. About a week afterwards he 
called again, and said, “ Mr. 
W—, I was not justified in my 
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circumstances in giving five 
hundred guineas for that picture, 
beautiful as it is, and worth the 
money. Will you do me the 
favour to take it back?” and at 
the same time he presented to the 
dealer a cheque for £100. “Sir 
T ,’ said the little man, “I 
will take it back most readily, but 
certainly I will not take the cheque. 
Send me the picture, but allow me 
to state—and I do so out of respect 
to yourself—that immediately that 
it passes your threshold the price 
is one thousand guineas.” “ Mr. 
W——,” was the reply, “I under- 
stand you, and thank you.” 

A newly-appointed sheriff of 
Lancashire once called on W——, 
and, giving him the dimensions of 
a gallery he had built, asked him 
how much it would cost to fill it. 

W. , who travelled with Sir 
David Wilkie to the East, and was 
with him when he died on board 
ship as he was returning to Eng- 
land, was with him at Constanti- 
nople when he painted the portrait 
of the Sultan, who, while the artist 
was at work on it, asked for a 
brush charged with the colour of 
the background, and, approaching 
the picture, cut off by a stroke of 
the brush a quarter of an inch of 
the tassel to the fez cap in which he 
was painted, alleging that it was 
too long. When the Sultan had 
paid for the picture, he compli- 
mented Sir David on his success, 
and, calling for a tray of diamond 
snuff boxes, selected one, and pre- 
sented it to the painter. 











A CHARACTER. 

One of the most original thinkers 
I ever met with was an Oxford 
man, a very fine scholar, and pro- 
foundly versed in classic antiquities, 
in which he has made some very 
valuable discoveries. Alluding to 
the German writers, he once said 
their long sentences afforded an 
example of suspended animation 
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carried through a couple of pages, 
the spirit of the sentence being 
discoverable only at the end. “It 
was not fair,” he said, “in any 
nation to- write such long-winded 
sentences, which were all very well 
in the days of the patriarchs, when 
men lived to some hundreds of 
years, and had plenty of time on 
their hands to read them; but the 
present span of human life was too 
short for them.” He admitted, 
however, that they were most 
industrious and useful. “They 
are making,” he added, a catalogue 
raisonné of the universe of. mind 
and matter, and will soon have an 
index to everything.” 

Of opera dancers, he once re- 
marked that they were attitudi- 
narians and latitudinarians, and 
that the step was a short one from 
the graceful to the disgraceful. I 
may add that at that period there 
were examples on the opera stage 
which justified his remark. 

“‘ My parents,” said he one day, 
“treated me as gipsies do their 
donkeys ; they did not shut me up, 
but they turned me out on a 
common with my legs tied, and 
expected me to call that liberty.” 

I heard him once muttering to 
himself, “It is surprising what an 
amount of business does itself if 
you only let it alone.” 

His gratitude for a good story 
was almost affecting. ‘“ Thank 
you, thank you,” he would say, 
“so much obliged; I won’t hack 
it.” And whenever he told you a 
good story, it was always with the 
addition of “ Don’t hack it.” 





DISARMING A CRITIC. 

A very distinguished military 
officer of the East India Company, 
at the early part of his career, 
published a series of letters strongly 
animadverting on the “ powers 
that were,” and the Indian Govern- 
ment were very anxious to discover 
the writer. At last they succeeded 
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in bringing the deed home to him; 
and the Governor-General consulted 
one of the counsel as to his punish- 
ment. “Utilise him,’ was the 
reply ; “he is a very clever fellow.” 
Accordingly he was nominated to 
an important command in the 
Punjaub, and the obnoxious letters 
were discontinued from that hour. 





A TRANSPARENT JOKE. 

A young friend of mine had an 
appointment with Christal the 
artist. His father, however, 
wanted him to accompany him 
elsewhere. ‘“ But,’’ remonstrated 
the son, “it is a sort of duty to 
Christal to go to him.” “ Non- 
sense,” rejoined the elder, “there 
is no duty in the case; it was 
taken off glass by the late Act.” 





PUFFING. 

When I was a schoolboy I copied, 
much oftener than I liked, a 
maxim, in copper-plate, “ Self- 
praise is no recommendation ;” and 
I believed devoutly in its truth. 
But I have lived to doubt it, owing 
my conversion to the advertisements 
in the daily journals, and to the 
success which they have, in many 
notable instances, achieved. With 
regard to those in the London 
papers, one would think that the 
“ force of hwmbug could no farther 
go ;” but the provincial press beats 
the metropolitan hollow. Taking 
up a provincial newspaper—the 
Sussex Gazette, of June 27, 1872— 
I find an advertisement headed, 
“Old Eyes made New.” Among 
the testimonials to the marvellous 
efficacy of “Ball’s new patent 
Ivory and Lignum Vitze Eye Cups,” 
a certain individual is represented 
as certifying that he has “ been 
blind of one eye for sixteen years, 
with cataracts, the eye being much 
enlarged, and a cataract has formed 
in the other. I have been com- 
pelled to wear glasses to see to go 
about.” But, he adds, that since 
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he purchased the “eye cups,” and 
applied them as directed, he can 
see (mirabile dictu!) “ out of my 
blind eye. The cataracts are 
broken and are dispersing, the 
enlarged eye is reduced to its 
original size, and I can see quite 
clear with what I call my best eye.” 
Let the Worshipful Company of 
Spectacle Makers see to it. 

The most successful advertiser of 
modern days—and, [ may add, the 
most universal, for I have seen his 
“announcements” in modern Greek 
in a journal published at Athens— 
is the proprietor of a quack medi- 
cine, who called not long ago on a 
friend of mine, and, with reference 
to some proposed application of a 
portion of his wealth, informed him 
that he was worth a “million.” 
Now, this man called on me many 
years ago, and presented an intro- 
duction from a person in compara- 
tively humble life, to whom I had 
rendered some trifling service, 
and who desired to show his grati- 
tude by recommending to me a 
“customer.” My visitor explained 
tome that he was the proprietor of 
a certain specific for all the bodily 
“ills which flesh is heir to,” and 
produced a pamphlet in praise 
thereof, which he begged the 
favour of me to revise. I told him 
that it was not at all in my way, 
and that I would rather not have 
anything to do with it, adding that 
it was a very simple thing, and that 
an ordinarily educated man could 
do it quite as well as I could at a 
quarter of the sum which I should 
require for the task. He told me 
that money was of no object to 
him; that I had rendered such 
essential service to his friend who 
introduced him, that he should feel 
deeply indebted to me if I would 
comply with his wishes. I then 
named a sum which I thought 
would frighten him away. But 
no; he said he should be but too 
happy to pay it; so that I was in a 
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cleft stick, and had no alternative 
but the acceptance of the uncon- 
genial task, which I accordingly 
finished in so short a time that I 
almost felt ashamed to receive the 
guerdon; but I hoped I had seen 
the last of him. But no; a week 
afterwards he requested my services 
on a like occasion, and “ paid for it 
like a man.” 

I believe that the success of 
advertising depends entirely on the 
length of the purse; and, if that 
holds out, there is a point at which 
the tide will turn, and “lead on to 
fortune,” and flow like Pactolus. 
A publisher once told me that in 
starting a monthly periodical he 
spent £2500 in advertising before 
the first number was printed, when 
the impression sold was upwards of 
one hundred thousand ! 


A GRATEFUL ARCHBISHOP. 

There is a Spanish legend, which 
I have never seen in print, but 
which was related to me by a mem- 
ber of the Corps Diplomatique. 
There was a certain canon, in an 
obscure cathedral town, whose 
poverty was equalled only by his 
ambition and his discontent with 
his lot. In the same town there 
was a certain physician, who added 
to his medical profession that of a 
magician ; and to him our canon 
resorted ; and, after he had related 
to him the circumstances of his 
condition, and enlisted his sym- 
pathy, the necromancer called to 
his cook, from the head of the 
stairs, “Jacinta, Jacinta!” ‘“ Yes, 
Senor,” was the answer from the 
kitchen. “What have you got for 
dinner?” “A partridge,” was the 
response. ‘“ There is a gentleman 
coming to dine with me to-day; 
let there be two partridges,” con- 
tinued the doctor. And very soon 
afterwards, by a series of rapid 
promotions, our poor canon found 
himself Archbishop of Toledo. 
When im the full blaze of his 
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glory he was surprised by a visit 
from his old friend the physician, 
who came to congratulate him on 
his archiepiscopal honours. His 
Grace, however, altogether re- 
pudiated the acquaintance, on 
which the doctor proceeded to 
refresh his memory. Whereupon 
the archbishop became excessively 
indignant, declaring that he only 
remembered him as having prac- 
tised diabolical arts, and threatened 
him that if he did not instantly 
quit his sacred presence he would 
hand him over to the tender 
mercies of the Inquisition. The 
physician, after upbraiding him 
with his ingratitude, opened the 
door of the apartment, and, from 
the top of the stairs, called 
“ Jacinta, Jacinta!’ ‘ Yes, Sefior,” 
answered the familiar voice. ‘ Let 
there be only one partridge for 
dinner to-day,” said the doctor. 
And immediately the palace, like 
that of Aladdin’s, when his wife 
made that miserable bargain with 
the lamp, vanished into “ thin air,” 
and the ungrateful archbishop 
found himself reduced to his 
former condition of a poverty- 
stricken canon. 


HUMORISTS. 

The Irish are rich in humour, 
but it is of another kind from the 
Scotch; and, if I were asked to 
define the two distinctively, I 
should say that you laughed 
loudest over the Irish, and longest 
over the Scotch. Sidney Smith 
was wont to say that it required a 
surgical operation to get a joke 
into a Scotchman; and I certainly 
have met with one or two who were 
absolutely impervious to a joke; 
and, generally, they are not quick 
at perceiving one, the reason being, 
I have often thought, that Sandy 
deals with the statement presented 
to him as a fact, and turns it round 
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and round until he gets the right 
angle, and then he laughs as 
heartily as anyone. Of English 
humorists perhaps Hood was the 
most original—he was quite sui 
generis ; but his humour was often 
marred by his want of taste and 
refinement, and he was a thoroughly 
dyed cockney. A great critic once 
remarked to me that “‘ Hood seemed 
to take an oblique view of every- 
thing.” His story of “Miss 
Kilmansegg ” would have immor- 
talised him if he had written 
nothing else; while some of his 
graver poems are unsurpassed in 
simplicity and pathos. 


DINNER AMENITIES. 

I was once at an anniversary 
festival of the Literary Fund, when 
a clumsy waiter upset a glass of 
champagne over me, and I sat for 
some time in an unenviable state of 
sloppiness, to which Sir F, P——, 
who sat next to me, tried to recon- 
cile me by saying, “‘ Never mind, 
H ; it has only been admin- 
istered as a lotion instead of as a 
draught.” At the same dinner a 
distinguished member of the Bar 
had a plate of soup discharged 
upon his head, which a neighbour 
remarked should have been taken 
as a matter of course, as it was hare 
soup. The baronet to whom I have 
just alluded remarked, in reference 
to gentlemen who indulge in long- 
winded speeches at public dinners, 
that they seemed to think they 
had the freehold of our ears, 
instead of only a short lease. On 
another occasion on which, at a 
public dinner} a very distinguished 
writer was replied to by an eloquent 
prelate, Sir F said to me that 
the bishop reminded him of the 
dealing of a boa constrictor with a 
rabbit ; he first oiled his antago- 
nist all over, and then swallowed 
him at a mouthful. 
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HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY. 


By an Ex-Scuoxar of Oxford. 


(Continued from page 174.) 


Tue rules for estimating the im- 
portance of discrepancies between 
various historical authorities (and 
between different passages in the 
same authority) are exactly parallel 
to the rules about coincidences. 
Accuracy in historical details is 
naturally far more unattainable 
than in the private affairs which 
one has to deal with in the witness- 
box. 

The discrepancy already quoted 
between Burnet and Clarendon, as 
to the mode of Argyle’s death, is 
an extreme instance to prove that 
manifest error on the part of one 
of two authorities need not detract 
from the complete general authori- 
tativeness of both. Nor must we 
expect a writer to be always clearly 
consistent with himself. In one of 
St. Bernard’s letters to the people 
of Toulouse he says that many 
heretics had been detected there, 
but unfortunately not arrested. 
His secretary, Godfrey, who pro- 
bably wrote this letter at his dicta- 
tion, and certainly knew of it, 
mentions expressly that the chief 
heretic, one Henricus, was closely 
beset and presently captured. Ber- 
nard, however, was speaking rhe- 
torically of the heretics as a body ; 
also, Godfrey’s expression, “ pre- 
sently,” may be extended beyond 
the date of the letter. We should 
be wrong, therefore, to class it 
with the spurious epistles—observe 
once more the mania for literary 


i 


forgery—which were circulated 
even in the saint’s lifetime. 

Yet we rely greatly on serious 
discrepancies to detect ignorance, 
fiction, or mendacity; and even 
where they are not conclusive, and 
might be “ neglected ” if the event 
is otherwise quite credible, they 
are fatal to a very marvellous 
story. We cannot err in consider- 
ing the discrepancies between 
Philip and Godfrey clear indica- 
tions of inaccuracy where inaccu- 
racy is intolerable, and of 
ignorance that a miracle is some- 
thing rather hard for instructed 
men to believe, and so may convict 
them of unfitness to give evidence 
on the subject, so long as they 
treat it ecclesiastically rather than 
scientifically. 

It need scarcely be repeated that 
we tolerate, nay expect, nay hope 
for, discrepancies in recognised 
authorities only on the principle 
Humanum est errare. Divergence 
in details between narratives sub- 
stantially agreeing is so common 
that the lack of it implies consul- 
tation and collusion. We prefer, 
therefore, the minor evil of having 
to give up knowing the exact truth 
about the details variously narra- 
ted, which is the case unless we can 
consult a third authority, or show 
that subsequent facts are accounted 
for by one story, and not by the 
other. 

Some slight indication of an 
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author’s credibility is to be found 
in his style. A simple, straight- 
forward, graphic style is very con- 
vineing. It may, however, be 
counterfeited, as by Defoe in his 
“ Memorials of a Cavalier,’ which 
a celebrated English statesman 
mistook for the genuine composi- 
tion of a person who had fought 
for Charles I.; and a candid style 
is characteristic of nations and 
individuals while they are in a 
primitive state of education, which 
leaves them still very credulous 
and fond of marvels. Herodotus 
has the advantage of Thucydides 
as to simplicity and naturalness, 
and he is as honest and candid and 
painstaking as any historian could 
be, but he comes nowhere near 
Thucydides in discrimination. He 
has the will to tell the truth, but 
not always the power to be rigidly 
accurate. More valuable internal 
evidence of a historian’s trust- 
worthiness is to be gained by 
observing whether he clearly recog- 
nises the marked distinction be- 
tween events that his readers can 
easily credit, and events, or perhaps 
minute details (such as the exact 
words of a conversation), that can 
only be accepted on very strong 
evidence.* This evidence, in the 
shape of personal knowledge or 
aecess to first-rate authorities, he 
ought constantly to mention and 
refer to, unless, indeed, the very 
nature of the narrative prepares 
his readers for a succession of 
marvels—as when Voltaire begins 
his life of Charles XII. with the 
assertion that he was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable man that ever 
lived on this earth; or, again, for 
the frequent mention of full par- 
ticulars, as in “ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” almost the only work in 
which the long conversations are 
due to historical instead of dramatic 


effort. For Boswell took down the 
speaker’s exact words at the time ; 
failing which, a writer’s only plan 
(if he is determined to give a con- 
versation) is, of course, that adopted 
and explained by Thucydides, 
namely, to dress up in his own 
words—except a few striking ex- 
pressions, faithfully remembered— 
the “skeleton” which has been 
preserved ; while the reader has to 
guess how much of what stands 
before him was said, how much 
of it may have been said, and how 
much merely (in the historian’s 
opinion) ought to have been said. 
Graphic details are perhaps as 
often the “ circumstances of a lie” 
as the signs of familiarity with 
facts. 

We are now prepared to grapple 
with the great problem of Historical 
Credibility, the question what kind 
and amount of evidence is required 
to establish miracles. 

A miracle, in the doctrinal sense 
of the word, is an act which claims 
to have been performed by super- 
human agency, an event alien to 
the “constitution and course of 
nature,” such as can only be re- 
ferred to the special interposition 
of a superior power. 

The temporary presence of a 
miracle-worker on this earth is 
analogous to the temporary pre- 
sence of a human being in a desert 
island. Relatively to the lower 
animals, it is as much a miracle 
that a man should kill a bird at a 
distance of one hundred yards, as 
it is, relatively to ourselves, that a 
man should heal a sick person by 
what appears to us an instantaneous 
and magical method. 

The existence of at least one 
superior power may safely be in- 
ferred from the existence of this 
material and mental universe. The 
power which caused this universe 


*See Simon Ockley’s preface to his “‘ History of the Saracens,” published about 
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to exist, and arranged the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, may 
evidently be considered a super- 
human agent, capable of inter- 
fering with the ordinary laws of 
nature by extraordinary laws, and 
of bringing into existence or action 
other superhuman agents, or of 
endowing human beings with 
supernatural gifts. 

There is no ground, then, for 
maintaining the antecedent impos- 
sibility of miracles. The Deity, as 
the Creator of something, if only 
of an infinitesimally small Monad 
from which the whole universe was 
to be developed, is a vera causa, a 
lawful subject of hypothesis. Even 
on the pantheistic theory; even if 
the universe, or the universe- 
monad, be self-existent, it is still 
conceivable that its developments 
include the phenomena which all 
agree to call miracles. For, after 
all, there is no dispute about what 
a miracle is in the concrete. If a 
man is really blind, and another 
man comes to him and removes his 
blindness by merely touching his 
eyes and saying, “Receive thy 
sight,” without any exercise of 
ordinary medical or surgical art, 
here is a miracle both in an eccle- 
siastical and general sense. The 
only question is whether such a 
thing hasever happened. That a 
man’s eyes should be suddenly en- 
lightened by the touch of a hand 
is no more incredible in itself than 
that a piece of phosphorus should 
ignite when placed on the surface 
of water. Or if it be argued that 
the ignition of phosphorus always 
takes place in similar circumstances 
—is due to a Law of Nature—the 
reply is obvious that whenever a 
person endued with a miraculous 
power of healing sets himself to 
cure a blind man, he does so. And, 
of course, it is a foolish objection 
that such persons are rarely met 
with. Nature’s ordinary prodigies 
are scarce—for instance (to “an- 
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swer fools according to their 
folly”), mesmerists, ventriloquists, 
giants, calculating boys, and per- 
sons who can say off by heart a 
page of the Times’ advertisements 
after reading it through only once. 
That miracles should be of common 
occurrence would amount to a con- 
tradiction in terms. It may well 
be a law of Nature that whenever a 
revelation is required, the revealer’s 
Divine commission is authenticated 
by miracles. 

Having settled that miracles 
might occur, and belong to the cate- 
gory of extraordinary, not of dis- 
orderly events, we may go on to 
consider what amount and kind of 
evidence must be demanded before 
believing that any particular mira- 
cle has occurred. Once more the 
reader may be reminded that the 
capacity of human beings for re- 
presenting facts as they really took 
place varies according to the 
nature of each class of facts, and 
cannot be calculated beforehand, 
but must be ascertained by 
experience. What then are the 
phenomena which we have to inter- 
pret? We observe that miracu- 
lous narratives, honestly believed 
by the writers, and by countless 
readers, abounded everywhere and 
always, till about three centuries 
ago, since which time—i.e. since 
the physical sciences began to 
flourish—no new miracle has been 
seriously maintained by educated 
men, unless we are to take account 
of the supposed apparition at Paray- 
le-Monial, or are to agree with Mr. 
Miller of Bristol that the early 
contributions to his orphanage (the 
case is worth studying) were mira- 
culously called forth by his private 
prayers, and by no other means 
whatever ; or unless we forsake the 
ecclesiastical meaning of the word 
miracle, and admit the narratives of 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Crookes, and Dr. 
Zoellner. When Queen Elizabeth 
paid her celebrated visit to Kenil- 
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worth Castle, she touched several 
persons for “ King’s Evil,” and the 
contemporary chronicler relates the 
circumstance in the same matter-of- 
fact tone as any other ceremony of 
the day. Not so Queen Victoria, 
and the Times reporter. We are 
apt to dismiss as absurd, and not 
worth examination, the idea that 
any miracles ever occurred except 
in the history of our own religion, 
no matter how strong the evidence 
offered in their support, 

It is therefore desirable that the 
evidence for our own leading mira- 
cle, or miracles, should be such as 
would plainly have satisfied modern 
tests of correct observation ; and 
absolutely necessary that it should 
be different in kind, or at all 
events far superior in degree, to 
that which we reject as worthless 
in the case of rival miracles. 

We are not acquainted with any 
fully satisfactory attempt to lay 
down rules of evidence such as 
will at one and the same time 
establish the miracles that ortho- 
dox Protestants must believe, and 
exclude all rival miracles. But it 
will be extremely advantageous to 
examine two of the best known, 
and most highly esteemed of such 
attempts. 

Leslie, in his “ Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists,”’ sets down 
the four following marks as estab- 
lishing, when they all meet to- 
gether, beyond all doubt, the truth 
of any matter of fact :— 

(1) “That the matter of fact be 
such as men’s outward senses may 
be judges of it.” 

(2) “ That it be done openly in 
the face of the world.” 

(3) “ That not only public monu- 
ments may be kept up in memory 
of it, but some outward action be 
performed.” 

(4) “ That such monuments and 
such actions be instituted, and 
commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done.” 
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These four canons are most 
sound and useful. Obvious in- 
stances of their application may be 
found in such events as the Gun- 
powder Plot, the Execution of 
Charles I., and Restoration of 
Charles II. 

Why is it still not “ utterly 
unreasonable” to deny the last 
of the Ten Plagues of Egypt 
(an event of the highest con- 
troversial importance, being cer- 
tainly a miracle if a fact), in the 
face of the institution of the Pass- 
over ? 

First, because it is very difficult 
to satisfy canon 4 with regard to 
institutions dated as far back as 
B.c. 1490. Nothing was so common 
among the ancients as to forget 
the real facts (if any) which their 
institutions commemorated. The 
result of Sir G. C. Lewis’s inquiries 
on this point may be gathered from 
the following sentence : “ The story 
is sufficiently credible, but it appears 
in the suspicious form of the intro- 
duction to the origin of the Feriz 
Latine.” 

Secondly, because priest-made 
history is, as a rule, one-sided 
history, very positive, often ,very 
consistent, but quite untrust- 
worthy. Such were the accounts 
received by Herodotus from Delphi 
and from Memphis. Thus, too, the 
battle of Lake Regillus (which 
corresponded in Roman history to 
our battle of the Boyne) was won 
for the Republicans s.c. 508 by the 
intervention of Castor and Pollux 
riding on white horses. The dic- 
tator Albinus at once founded a 
temple in memory of the miracle 
(perhaps a ruse of his own), and 
a yearly festival was instituted, 
which after B.c. 305 took the form 
of a grand procession of all the 
Equites through the streets of 
Rome, past this ancient temple: 
(See Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’’) 

Thirdly, because the facts com- 
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memorated are liable to misrepre- 
sentation and distortion. 

The special services (now dis- 
used) in the Church of England 
Prayer Book would oblige remote 
posterity to believe that the Gun- 
powder Plot was jointly contrived 
by all the English Papists, with 
the approval of the Pope; that 
Charles I. was a “martyr,” “ bar- 
barously murdered,” after “meekly 
suffering all barbarous indignities;” 
and that Charles II. was miracu- 
lously preserved from his “ bloody 
enemies.” 

Just so the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation puts beyond doubt the pro- 
fanation of the Jewish Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and_ the 
triumphs of Judas Maccabeus. 
But if we had only 2 Mace. x. 24— 
$2, to record the events also related 
in 1 Mace. v. 6, 7, we might have 
been required, on the strength of 
the Four Canons, to believe 2 Mace. 
x. 24, 30: “ But when the battle 
waxed strong, there appeared unto 
the enemies from heaven five comely 
men upon horses, with bridles of 
gold, and two of them led the 
Jews,” &c., a second edition of 
Castor and Pollux. 

Fourthly, when an event was 
done “openly in the face” of two 
nations, the account given by one 
of the two must be corrected by, 
or at least “ collated with,” the 
evidence (or the silence) of the 
other side. What reader of Livy 
could imagine that “ Lars Porsena 
of Clusium” reduced the Romans 
to the state in which the Israelites 
were during the height of Philis- 
tine oppression ? 

Fifthly, the opponents of any 
religion are entitled to be incredu- 
lous to the last degree, consistent 
with reasonableness, when they are 
invited to select one out of a crowd 
of miraculous events; to believe 
this one. because it rests upon evi- 
dence which would be unimpeach- 
able in the case of a non-miraculous 
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event; and then to believe all the 
others, though insufficiently at- 
tested, because they naturally 
follow from it or harmonise 
with it. 

We shall recur to this point 
presently, but will now turn from 
Leslie to a more modern authority. 

Mr. Forsyth gives ten canons of 
historical credibility, and says: 
“Tf these be not sufficient grounds 
for believing the truth of the 
accounts (of Christian miracles) 
that have come down to us, I know 
not any historical fact that we are 
justified in believing.” 

Let us apply these canons to the 
alleged miracles of St. Bernard, 
while he was preaching the Second 
Crusade. 

(1) “The contemporary nature 
of the testimony.” 

(2) “The artlessness and appa- 
rent truthfulness of the writers.” 

(3) “ Substantial agreement, to- 
gether with circumstantial variety 
of the statements of contemporary 
eye-witnesses.” 

What has been already said 
about the cure of the lame boy at 
Spires will have prepared the 
reader to accept the assurance that 
these three tests could not be more 
amply satisfied than by the narra- 
tives of Godfrey and of the ten 
witnesses. But we refer him on 
this point to Morison’s “ Life of 
St. Bernard.” 

(4) “ Undesigned coincidences 
between the narrative and the 
letters of persons concerned.” 

In the year a.p. 1147, Bernard 
came to aid Alberic, legate of the 
south-west of France, against the 
heretic Henry, who had almost 
emptied the orthodox churches. 
Godfrey's history relates most 
extraordinary events at Toulouse. 
The saint’s reception was enthusi- 
astic. The heretics fled as fast as 
he approached, and the people took 
a formal oath that they would not 
harbour them any more. The 
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miracles in this city were so parti- 
cularly astonishing that Bernard 
himself, according to Godfrey, was 
perplexed, wondering why he, so 
unworthy, was selected to be the 
agents of deeds “as wonderful as 
any mentioned in Scripture.” 

Now, the whole tone of his own 
letter (before quoted) to the people 
of Toulouse after his departure 
implies some very special and sen- 
sational results. He rejoices over 
their zeal and sincerity, commends 
them for hating the heretics with 
a perfect hatred, and reminds them 
how well he had displayed true 
religion among them, not only in 
words, but also in holiness of life. 
(He does not expressly mention, 
nor even plainly allude to, miracles, 
but he never did so in any of his 
letters—a very significant fact, but 
one which does not weaken the 
illustration of Mr. Forsyth’s canon.) 

(5) “The absence of any con- 
ceivable motive for fraud or false- 
hood.” 

There is no doubt about St. 
Bernard’s extraordinary success in 
preaching the Second Crusade, nor 
about his marvellous influence at 
the time among all classes, high or 
low. If therefore he obtained this 
success and influence without 
miracles, why should his friends 
invent them, and risk their own 
reputation without increasing his ? 
For the narratives were not pub- 
lished till after his preaching tour, 
and the letters were sent home to 
the convent. 

(6) “ The difficulty, if not ab- 
surdity, of supposing that the 
teachers of a pure morality should 
be engaged in the immoral work 
of propagating an imposture and 
forging documents.” 

Even so St. Bernard himself, and 
Herman of Constance (leader of 
the Ten Witnesses), and the 
secretary Godfrey, both taught 
and practised the highest Christian 
morality, and “probably had as 
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great a horror of mendacity as any 
who have lived before or after 
them.” (Morison, p. 374.) 

(7) “The utter absence of any 
contradiction to the historians’ 
statements for hundreds of years.” 

It is not to be supposed that 
Bernard’s miracles were challenged 
till the 18th century. This canon, 
however, is not fully applicable to 
a history which proved to be of 
local and temporary interest, and 
which was not provocative of 
hostility. 

We cannot refrain from adding 
that the test here proposed is 
always valueless. Livy’s history 
of regal Rome was uncontradicted 
for 1700 years. In fact, it is waste 
of words to discuss what is so mani- 
fest. 

(8) “The frequent reference to 
the original histories by writers of 
the next and succeeding genera- 
tions.” 

The histories of St. Bernard— 
Gulielmus Abbas, another of his 
biographers, was also his con- 
temporary—need no proof of being 
“current and well-known,” and 
are quoted by all who cared about 
the subject. 

(9) “ The adequacy of the cause 
for miraculous interposition.” Here 
Mr. Forsyth abandons evidence,and 
comes to @ priori reasoning; quite 
lawfully, however, for the canon is 
not invented for the sake of sup- 
porting or refuting miraculous 
narratives. We always refuse, if 
possible, to believe in conduct for 
which no motive can be conceived. 
When one man kills another, the 
crime is not murder, but simply 
homicide, accidental or through 
temporary insanity, unless the 
prosecution can suggest a motive. 
And, as we moderns can scarce 
consider a sanguinary crusade 
worthy of divine blessing and 
support, this rule (unlike the former 
ones) is dead against St. Bernard’s 
miracles — in our opinion, al- 
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though not in an impartial his- 
torical view. 

(10) “The sufficiency of the 
accounts to explain the success of 
the miracle-worker.”’ 

Here St. Bernard’s case is again 
very strong. The hypothesis that 
he possessed superhuman gifts 
seems almost called for in order to 
explain his undoubted achieve- 
ments. It was in the midst of all 
these alleged miracles that Conrad 
III., Emperor of Germany, felt 
compelled to obey his injunctions 
to join the crusade. As to the 
Germans at large, who had taken 
little interest in the movement, “ a 
daily repetition took place of the 
same phenomena—Bernard’s ap- 
pearance in a district; the simul- 
taneous rush and tumult of the 
whole population to see and hear 
him ; and then the assumption of 
the cross by the greater portion of 
the able-bodied male inhabitants.” 
... “Bernard could now boast” 
(not that he was in the least boastful) 
“that Innocent II. was acknow- 
ledged Pope, chiefly through his 
influence, by the Kings of France, 
England, Spain, and by the 
Emperor.” These are Milman’s 
words. The sober Mosheim writes 
thus: “No man in this age con- 
tributed more to the advancement 
of this order (the Cistercians) than 
St. Bernard, the celebrated abbot 
of Clairvaux in France, a man of 
immense influence throughout 
Christian Europe, one who could 
effect whatever he pleased, often 
merely by his word or nod, and 
could dictate even to kings what 
they must do.” 

We must conclude that Mr. 
Forsyth’s canons, though, with the 
exception of the seventh, quite 
correct, are insufficient to establish 
the credibility of miraculous events. 
The histories. of St. Bernard’s 
career more than satisfy all of them 
except the ninth ; and it will hardly 
do for the advocates of a religion 
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to admit that their opponents may 
disregard all evidence, direct or 
circumstantial, for its miracles, 
unless they recognise “‘ the adequacy 
of the cause for miraculous inter- 
position.” 

We are in need of one or two 
additional canons by which we 
may further discredit the evidence, 
and prove that we may fairly class 
the narrative with other narratives 
which are confessedly erroneous. 

For the verdict of Mosheim, 
whose history extends over the 
whole of the miraculous age of the 
Church, we may go to the con- 
cluding paragraph of his first 
chapter on Century V. : 

“How far these conversions 
were due to real miracles attend- 
ing the ministry of these early 
preachers is a matter extremely 
difficult to be determined. For 
though I am persuaded that those 
pious men who in the midst of 
many dangers, and in the face of 
obstacles seemingly invincible, 
endeavoured to spread the light of 
Christianity through the barbarous 
nations, were sometimes accom- 
panied with the more peculiar 
presence and succours of the Most 
High ; yet I am equally convinced 
that the greatest part of the pro- 
digies recorded in the histories of 
this age are liable to the strongest 
suspicions of falsehood or impos- 
ture. The simplicity and ignorance 
of the generality in those times 
furnished the most favourable 
occasion for the exercise of fraud, 
and the impudence of impostors 
in contriving false miracles was 
artfully proportioned to the credu- 
lity of the vulgar (Livy xxiv., 
10, § 6), while the sagacious and 
the wise, who perceived these 
cheats, were obliged to silence by 
the dangers that threatened their 
lives and fortunes did they dis- 
cover the artifice. Thus does it 
generally happen in human life, 
that when the discovery and pro- 
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fession of the truth is attended 
with danger, the prudent are 
’ silent, the multitude believe and 
impostors triumph.” The sting of 
this paragraph is in its tail. If 
there is some “ prudence”’ in the 
opening sentences, there is abun- 
dant “wisdom and sagacity” in 
the last. 

It will be useful to note also 
Dr. Arnold’s views on this ques- 
tion, as stated in the second of his 
Lectures on Modern History (pages 
101—107). First he is careful to 
maintain a complete distinction 
between the “miracles of the 
Gospel” and “those of ecclesias- 
tical history.” He “ does not think 
that they stand on the same ground 
of eaternal evidence; he cannot 
think that the unbelieving spirit of 
the Roman world in the first cen- 
tury was equally favourable to the 
origination and admission of stories 
of miracles with the credulous ten- 
dencies of the middle ages.” (So 
in Stanley’s Life, vol. ii., p. 51, 
note to letter cxliv., “the idea of 
men writing mythic histories be- 
tween the time of Livy and Tacitus, 
and of St. Paul mistaking such for 
realities!” But this argument, not 
commonly adopted,is weak. There 
was room for every mental variety 
in the wide “ Roman world,” and 
very few “wise” men, sceptical 
philosophers, accepted or even in- 
vestigated the Gospel narratives.) 

Secondly, Dr. Arnold makes 
everything turn on “ d@ priori pro- 
bability,”” which he declares “ to 
exist in favour of the miracles of 
the Gospel, but not in favour of 
those of later history ;’ though, 
indeed, “in regard to some 
(medieval) miracles, there is no 
strong improbability in their occur- 
rence, but rather the contrary ; as, 
for instance, where the first mis- 
sionaries in a barbarous country 
are said to have been assisted by a 
manifestation of the spirit of 
power.” Therefore in these 
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cases, “if the evidence appears to 
warrant his belief, the historical 
student will readily and gladly 
yield it.” . “Only, as it is in 
most cases” (and he specifies no ex- 
ception) “impossible to admit the 
trustworthiness of the evidence, 
our minds must remain at most in 
a state of suspense, and I do not 
know why it is necessary to come 
to any positive decision.” 

“The immense multitude of 
miracles recorded, and which I 
suppose no credulity could believe 
in, shows sufficiently that on this 
point there was a total want of 
judgment and blindness of belief 
generally existing which makes the 
testimony wholly _ insufficient.” 
° “We see this from their 
accounts of points of natural his- 
tory . . . as of the barnacle tree, 
which dropped its fruit into the 
water, and the fruit cracked, and 
out swam a gosling.”’ Still, as 
these quotations show, Dr. Arnold 
“declines to rest, as it were, ina 
full licence of unbelief of non- 
Gospel miracles.” 

John Hampden Gurney says, 
“These riddles of medizval story 
we must leave men to solve as they 
will.” Morison also confesses him- 
self unable to find any flaw in the 
evidence—which seems indeed to 
have almost driven Neander, a 
historian who formed his own 
opinions, into believing these 
miracles. He merely remarks, “ It 
was all but inevitable that in such 
a credulous age a man in Bernard’s 
position should have miraculous 
powers attributed to him 
It is better to give these miracles 
in their natural simplicity and 
crudity, not as true, but as signifi- 

As belonging to the 
time, they must form part of a 
picture of it.” Dean Milman does 
but observe, in passing, “ His 
wondering followers saw miracles 
in all his acts. Some of them, of 
course, sink to the whimsical and 
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puerile. On one occasion he 
excommunicated the flies which 
disturbed and defiled a church ; 
they fell dead, and were swept off 
the floor by basketsfull. Accord- 
ing to his wondering followers, 
eye-witnesses as they declared 
themselves, the mission of Bernard 
was attested by miracles frequent 
and surprising. They no doubt 
imagined they believed them, and 
none doubted their report.” 

There is a very interesting 
parallel in the life of John Fox, the 
Martyrologist, prefixed to Milner’s 


edition of his famous book. “ The 
enthusiasm that made Fox a 
prophet had no _ difficulty in 


announcing his words to have pro- 
duced miraculous effects. The river 
(Thames) which he had to cross 
was greatly agitated by a 
boisterous wind. Mr. Fox persisted 
in going, and said, ‘So let these 
waters deal with me, as I have in 
truth delivered to you all that I 
have spoken.’ He then stepped 
into the boat, when the wind ceased 
and there was a perfect calm. . 
Giving full credit to these statements 
without feeling the least necessity of 
drawing prophetic or miraculous 
inferences from them, we refer with 
greater pleasure to the high moral 
qualities by which Mr. Fox was 
distinguished.” 

These tales were told by con- 
temporaries, Protestants, in 
London, in 1587. 

From these and similar passages, 
which must command the assent of 
all except those whose religious 
creed includes belief in St. 
Bernard’s miracles, we may extract 
the following canons, to be added 
to Mr. Forsyth’s ten: 

(11) “The testimony of a 
supposed miracle-worker’s ‘ fol- 
lowers’ and disciples is worth very 
little ; however honest they may 
be, they are blinded by admiration 
for the great and good man.” 

(12) “ When persons are in such 
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a state that they too readily 
attribute natural phenomena to 
supernatural agency (like the 
anxious Xenophon waking with a 
start from a dream about the 
critical state of the Ten Thousand, 
and then attributing the dream and 
the waking to the special inter- 
ference of the gods), then they are 
not fit to bear witness to a 
miracle.” 

It is a most significant fact that 
at the present day (and no doubt at 
all times for the last 2000 years) 
the Greek word in Oriental countries 
for “ You are mad” is daimonizei, 
“you are possessed by a demon.” 
So there is the usual Hebrew 
parallelism in the exclamation, 
“ Thou hast a devil—and art mad,” 
the two phrases are simply equiva- 
lent. 

(13) “ When there is a reckless 
profusion of miracles, they are pro- 
bably imaginary, or if not, cannot 
rightly be designated miracles.” 

(14) “ Also when (like William 
Tell’s achievements) they may be 
regarded as mere variations of an 
older or everywhere - indigenous 
legend, the accuracy of the narra- 
tive is at once disposed of.” 

We must take care to draw a 
distinction between a universal 
tradition, and an everywhere-indi- 
genous legend. For the former 
it is impossible to account except 
by the reality of the chief event 
related ; the latter is suggested by 
some human or natural pheno- 
menon found here and there all 
over the world, as a giant, a dwarf, 
a cave like “hell’s mouth,” or a 
* devil’s bridge.” 

And we may bear in mind that 
“history repeats itself.” A case 
may be instanced where the false- 
hood of a reported accident on 
Mont Blanc was detected by its 
exact similarity to one which had 
really happened a few years before; 
but, on the other hand, President 
Lincoln, without having read 
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Wellington’s life, may really have 
said to an officer who complained 
to him that General Sherman had 
threatened to shoot him, exactly 
what the Duke said to an officer 
who complained to him that General 
Picton had threatened to hang 
him : “I do not know anyone more 
likely to keep his word.” 

(15) “ When a whimsical puerile 
‘miracle’ is related as gravely, 
and supported as strongly, as 
others in the same series which both 
in character and results may cor- 
respond ever so well to our concep- 
tion of what a miracle ought to be, 
a reductio ad absurdum is estab- 
lished, and the whole narrative, as 
far (but only as far) as_ its 
miraculous portions are concerned, 
is utterly incredible.” 

(16) “ If there is a series of 
miracles not put out of court either 
by the unscientific credulity of the 
witnesses or the intrinsic childish- 
ness and absurdity of the events 
themselves, and if irresistible evi- 
dence has forced us to concede that 
one of them is really a miracle, then 
superhuman agency throughout the 
series is a vera causa, and not a 
gratuitous hypothesis.” 

(17) “ But when there is the 
faintest shadow of possibility that 
every one of the results attributed 
to miraculous agency could have 
been produced by what are termed 
‘secondary causes,’ ‘means,’ agency 
of a non-miraculous kind, we may 
stoutly deny in tote the superhuman 
and the supernatural.” 

Thus the evidence is complete 
for the instantaneous cure of 
Pascal’s niece in the Jansenist 
convent of Port Royal; but all 
Ultramontanes and Jesuits agree 
with Protestants in asserting— 
without any facts at all to go 
upon—that the whole thing must 
have been got up by a certain nun 
named Flavie Passart, who is 
known to have been an artful 
woman. 
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St. Bernard’s success may be 
accounted for by his own extra- 
ordinary eloquence and reputation 
for sanctity; by the motives he 
appealed to, and the rewards he 
promised; and by the rumours of 
his miraculous powers. Any cures 
he really effected may be un- 
hesitatingly classed with the re- 
sults always to be looked for— 
medical annals abound in them 
—from excitement and imagina- 
tion. 

In this view we may record 
the events as extraordinary, and 
yet not miraculous. But if abnor- 
mal conditions of excitement and 
imagination be classed as super- 
natural, then their results may 
fairly be designated as miraculous. 

The necessity of escaping from 
the Toulouse floods of 1875 com- 
pletely cured the paralysis of a 
woman who had been bedridden 
for years. A physician of our own 
acquaintance was about to ad- 
minister an anesthetic to a sensible 
middle-aged gentleman, who was 
suffering such torture that the 
required operation could not be 
performed, when the patient — 
thinking, from the preparations, 
that it had already been given 
—suddenly lost all his pain, and 
expressed his grateful amazement 
at its efficacy ; whereupon the 
medical man, at once recognising 
the phenomenon, and knowing 
that imagination had completely 
counterfeited the effects of the 
anesthetic, proceeded with the 
operation, and performed it with 
perfect success. We have no right 
to ridicule such a power of the 
imagination as this; we have but 
to regret that we know so little 
of the laws of its working, and of 
the methods of its control. 

The rapid spread of Mormonism 
—in spite of its childish “ sacred 
history ’” and monstrous doctrines, 
in spite of the martyrdom of its 
founder, and the sufferings, 
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miseries, and exile of the first 
generations of Mormons—can only 
be accounted for by a rough, off- 
hand assertion that there is no 
limit to the marvellous results of 
religious imposture and religious 
fanaticism ; of popular ignorance 
and love of novelty ; of the 
universal longing for an earthly 
paradise, and of female long- 
ing for sympathy and companion- 
ship. 

(18) “ Whenthe supposed super- 
human agency sometimes fails, 
under conditions of its own 
choosing, conditions under which 
it sometimes ‘succeeds,’ or con- 
ditions absolutely necessary in 
order to preclude imposture; and 
again when the superhuman 
agency can be suppressed by 
human opposition (not counting, 
however, want of faith, since 
‘faith’ may be a condition of 
success), there is clearly no miracle 
in the higher sense of the word.” 
But this test is very difficult of 
application, the question arising, 
in case of assertion of conditions 
being identical on two separate 
occasions, whether all the condi- 
tions are fully known and under- 
stood. There are scientific experi- 
ments to’ which very delicately 
prepared conditions, as to waves 
of light, temperature, electricity, 
&c., &c., are a necessary preliminary 
to success. 

With regard to the miracles 
of healing at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris, there is perhaps 
no flaw in the positive evidence 
for the cures that did take 
place. But some sick persons 
went away disappointed ; and, 
above all, the king (Louis XIV.), 
annoyed by the crowd and tumult, 
closed the churchyard gates, to 
which was soon after affixed the 
famous pasquinade, a reductio ad 
absurdum of the superstition : 


De part du roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracles dans ce lieu, 
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Similarly there are two suspicious 
sentences in the ten eye-witnesses’ 
account of St. Bernard’s miracles. 
Once they hint at a disappoint- 
ment : “The crowds were 80 
tumultuous at his entrance into 
this city that the miraculous power 
did not exhibit itself abundantly, 
though it was not altogether in- 
active.” Again we read: “ He 
touched many blind persons, some 
of whom were cured immediately, 
while as to the others he felt per- 
suaded that they would soon get 
well.” 

If we grant an extraordinary 
power in such a case, we ought 
not to account it miracle, while 
so uncertain and limitary in its 
nsults. 

(19) “Since it was a matter of 
probability that miracles should 
be attributed to every founder of 
a religion, and to religious heroes 
in general; since men destitute of 
science so easily and honestly 
make miracles out of marvels—as 
is shown by the indiscriminate use 
of the two words (i.e., of their 
equivalents in ancient languages) 
up to a very recent date ; since, in 
short, our difficulty is that well- 
attested miracles are so numerous, 
there ought to be a broad and un- 
deniable—not arbitrary and hair- 
drawn — distinction between the 
evidence we reject and the evidence 
we accept. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction must not consist in the 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the 
teaching supported by this or that 
miracle.” 

The Jesuits had no excuse for 
doubting the reality of the Janse- 
nist miracles. They were warranted 
by the same kind of evidence as all 
Roman Catholic miracles ; and the 
process of excluding them—like 
the process of separating the in- 
fallible utterances of the Pope 
from those which cannot have been 
infallible simply because they have 
been falsified or repudiated—re- 
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sembles nothing so much as 
threading the mazes of a laby- 
rinth, there being no conceivable 
reason for taking the path on which 
lies the clue, except that (by the 
mere whim of the constructor) all 
the others bring you to a wrong 
end. Knowing the clue to one 
labyrinth is no help at all towards 
threading the next. But the 
principles which solve one his- 
torical problem must hold good in 
all similar problems; else they are 
not principles, canons demand- 
ing universal assent, but mere 
arbitrary rules, which any other 
person may take or leave as he 
likes. 

Yet it is not to be deemed that 
there is a very great strain on the 
private judgment of any historical 
inquirer, however scientifically he 
may set to work. No two his- 
torical events are exactly alike, or 
rest upon exactly the same external 
evidence and intrinsic probability. 
In investigating the credibility of 
any one alleged fact, we must 
apply, as best we can, the prin- 
ciples of logic in general, and the 
teachings of experience as to the 
laws of human nature in the 
matter of furnishing and using the 
materials of history. The most im- 
portant of these laws have been 
mentioned or alluded to in the 
course of this paper; but we have 
not attempted to treat the subject 
fully or systematically. It is a 
special study. It is a “vulgar 
error” to suppose that those great 
historical problems, which have a 
practical interest to us all, can 
easily be settled by any sensible 
man alike to his own satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction of every 
other sensible man. 

In this, as in every branch of 
knowledge, the “principle of con- 
tradiction”’ will be of infinite ser- 
vice. The inquirer must not 
believe any alleged fact which is 
really inconsistent with any estab- 
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lished fact, nor accept any state- 
ment on evidence that equally war- 
rants another statement (equally 
probable in itself) which he is 
determined to reject. 

But when no contradiction exists, 
he must make a list of the reasons 
for and against belief—the pros 
and cons; and then, if such cases 
exist, a list of events, for which 
the pros and cons were the same, 
but which have somehow been 
verified. The odds in favour of 
the fact under investigation will of 
course b2 furnished by the propor- 
tion of those events that were found 
to be true. Thus, to take a simple 
instance, our only reason for be- 
lieving various details in the life of 
Agesilaus may be that they were 
mentioned by Plutarch. But the 
same author gives in his life of 
Alexander the Great many similar 
details that can be tested by other 
evidence. And as these are true 
in (say) nine cases out of ten, we 
can reckon the probability as nine 
to one in favour of everything, not 
impossible in itself, that he tells us 
about Agesilaus. 

But if our reasons for believing 
an event are not found in conjunc- 
tion elsewhere, then we must cal- 
culate the separate value of each 
(i.e. the percentage of cases in 
which it holds good), and combine 
them according to arithmetical 
rules. 

It is only a shallow objection to 
the method that no historical in- 
vestigator ever does figure out 
a thing in this way. Logic has 
no wish to trespass on the do- 
main of conscience, or private 
judgment, or common sense, or 
instinct. Everybody may form 
his own opinion for any rea- 
sons he likes, and may put his 
own value upon those reasons, and 
go about insisting that they are 
most convincing, or amply sufficient, 
or worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration, or that they evidently 
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outweigh all the reasons advanced 
upon the other side; these vague 
phrases are public property, and 
have a different meaning in every 
mouth. But logic is bound to 
furnish standard weights and 
measures, such as will settle all 
disputes as to the worth of any 
argument; and the only way to 
get rid of the ambiguities of 
language is to employ mathematical 
symbols instead of words, and 
argue by means of geometrical 
diagrams, algebraical signs, or 
arithmetical figures. One may feel 
sure that one’s belief about a his- 
torical event is more probable 
than another’s, and perhaps, like 
Niebuhr, may by long practice 
have gained a faculty of historical 
divination ; but it can never be thus 
proved that the fact is so, or in 
any way but by representing each 
argument for and against it as a 
fraction—the correctness of figures 
being first established—and then 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing these fractions so as 
to find the exact chances, the 
mathematical probability. 

We need not conclude without a 
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gleam of consolation for those who 
want to confute an opponent with- 
out the help of Vulgar Fractions. 
When two articles differ consider- 
ably in weight, there is no need to 
produce the scales; everybody who 
takes up into his hands first one 
and then the other, will give the 
same verdict. Just so, one solu- 
tion of a historical problem may 
rest on arguments so _ nearly 
amounting to demonstration, and 
sc superior to all the counter 
arguments, as to obtain the decisive 
approval of every educated reader. 
And, as has been hinted more than 
once already, we can often fall 
back upon the argumentum ad 
hominem, and “ hoist the engineer 
with his own petard.” No two 
cases are exactly alike, yet the 
difference may be manifestly unim- 
portant. And if an opponent 
believes here and disbelieves there, 
we can convict him of inconsistency, 
that is, of violating his own laws 
of thought, though we cannot con- 
vict him of irrationality or illogi- 
cality (to coin a word), that is, of 
defying the laws of thought com- 
mon to all mankind. 
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Ir is an axiom better known than 
followed among the classes who 
have opportunities of leisure and 
luxury, that it is only the really 
hard-working man who can truly 
appreciate the beauty of a holiday. 
To none among the highly-placed 
ten thousand is given the magical 
charm of leaving all labour behind 
and starting with a light heart and 
wallet, “on the tramp,” through 
some lovely tracts of our beautiful 
though much neglected country. 

I think itis “ Patricius Walker ” 
(what a thousand pities that his 
charming “Rambles” are not 
collected in some convenient form*), 
the prince of pedestrians, who says 
that the very first essential of a 
walking tour is that it must be 
undertaken alone; else it at once 
and infallibly degenerates into a 
mere protracted pic-nic. This I 
can, from personal experience, 
entirely endorse. 

I have had some very enjoyable 
expeditions in company with one 
or more men, but I can always say 
that I have enjoyed the society of 
the men rather than the scenery or 
the surroundings. 

Alone, one loiters at the wayside, 
one observes the flowers, one 
watches the habits of insects, of 
birds, and of that even more in- 
teresting and complex organ- 
ism— MAN. When alone, one 
talks to the farmer concerning his 
crops, to the labourer about his 
grievances, domestic, personal, and 
pecuniary. Who has not found 
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that men will lay bare their breasts 
to one, when the presence of a 
third would hopelessly arrest con- 
fidences ? 

I think that the most celebrated 
jaunts of history have been solitary ; 
witness the classic tour of Oliver 
Goldsmith, the “Rural Rides” of 
Cobbett, and the walks of Elihu 
Burritt — most accomplished of 
blacksmiths. One glowing July 
afternoon, weary of work, I sud- 
denly determined to set out for a 
stroll through Surrey and Hamp- 
shire ; and, feeling the force of what 
is represented in the preceding 
paragraphs, I settled to start 
alone. 

Leaving R , my first stage 
was Guildford, which I reached 
that evening without adventure. 
Not being a practical entomologist, 
I sedulously shunned the attrac- 
tions of a rather pretentious hos- 
telry, where I remembered having 
once passed a night, not untine- 
tured with regret that the natural 
investment of our species is en- 
dowed with so much sensibility. 

One of the Guildford inns, by 
the way, had a narrow escape of 
entertaining that greatest of all 
gossips, Mr. Pepys. He says, in 
the celebrated Diary: “Aug. 7, 
1688.—Came at night to Guildford, 
where the Red Lion was so full of 
people, and a wedding, that the 
master of the house did get us a 
lodging over the way, at a private 
house, his landlord’s, mighty neat 
and fine.” 


To collect 
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Happy disconnected rambles would become serious business if prolonged into 


one extended round, and the book containing the combined holidays of a lifetime 
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I was fortunate enough to pass 
a most enjoyable evening with 
Dr. 8. and his family. Mine host 
was a graduate of Oxford, and 
happily had not forgotten some 
legendary lore which served to 
beguile the hours, whose only fault 
was their brevity. This gentle- 
man’s tastes were decidedly esthetic, 
running much to “old blue,” to 
bric-a-brac and high-art furniture ; 
himself no mean artist, he had a 
capital collection of engravings and 
oil-paintings. 

Early next morning found me 
enjoying a sunny ramble along the 
right bank of beauteous Wey; 
past the picturesque weir, past the 
little landing-stage for pleasure 
parties, where are moored some very 
respectable gigs. On the extreme 
edge of the miniature wharf, the 
waterman stands, with mallet in 
hand, and lazily drives a post into 
the bed of the river. 

Then I saunter along the charm- 
ing reach under the limestone rock, 
looking black in the early morn 
with thick foliage ; past such a tempt- 
ing seat under two sentinel pop- 
lars, whence you could revel in the 
reproduced hill lying on the clear 
river surface framed with a fringe 
of alders. Then on to the ferry 
under the red sandstone rock, from 
the foot of which bubbles a little 
crystal well. Here, whilst I waited 
for Charon,a man came sauntering 
down the lane, with cup in hand, 
to take his morning draught. He 
told me that the waters “had 
virtue,” but he could not say what 
were their specific properties; I 
saw from the rusty staims under 
the rich green lichen that they were 
rich, at least, in chalybeate. Then 
came the old ferryman, saying, 
“Want to cross the river, sir?” 
So I stepped on board, and was 
soon on the other shore, standing 
to admire what is left of St. 
Catherine’s Priory, beautifully 
placed, its sober greys contrasting 
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well with the rich ochre and Indian- 
red of the sand rock. 

Through the doorless Gothic 
archway we may see a view worth a 
weary pilgrimage indeed. 

Far below us winds the Wey 
between thick and varied foliage; 
at the end the vista, command- 
ing the reach of the river, towers 
the great square keep of Guildford 
Castle; “ beyond it rises the swell- 
ing line of the verdurous downs. 
The sparkle of the river through 
the deep shadows of the city, and 
in the background the broad waves 
of sunlight rolling over fair 
meadows and lighting up sombre 
masses of foliage, lend a life, a 
glory, and a splendour to the pic- 
ture.” So says Davenport Adams, 
and I found no difficulty in agree- 
ing with him. 

In a niche of the rock, under the 
Priory, there has, I see, since my 
last visit to Guildford, sprung into 
existence a new house, having, I 
am pleased to record, few of the 
faults of a new house. One mis- 
fortune it cannot evade, namely, 
that it is new; but it realises what 
Ruskin says about the association 
between gables and the sense of 
hospitality ; it is a red-roofed, 
many-gabled pile, with overhang- 
ing storeys, with rich weather 
tiling, and all sorts of unexpected 
galleries and verandahs. 

Leaving the iron-stained rocks 
behind, we strike over the level 
meadows, dotted with marsh-mari- 
gold, in a course at right angles to 
the river, through a pretty avenue 
of old Scotch firs, then down into 
the beaten road. Turning to the 
left, we retrace our steps to Guild- 
ford, passing this time under the 
shadow of the castle with its 
quaint herring-bone work of suc- 
cessive courses of ragstone, flint, 
and sandstone. 

What changes has this same 
keep witnessed since Odo of Bayeux 
laid its first stone 800 years ago! 
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In the time of the barons, a 
stronghold of tyranny and in- 
famous oppression; afterwards, 
under the Tudors, turned into a 
common gaol for Surrey and 
Sussex, till a county prison was 
built at Lewes by Henry VII. 
Then our way leads us through 
Friary Place, so called from the 
convent that stood there, which 
Henry VIII., in his burning zeal 
for religious reform, replaced by a 
house for his own accommodation ! 
In olden days Guildford knew 
many a regal visit. It was visited 
by Henry III., Queen Eleanor, 
Edward II., Edward IV., Henry 
VIIL, and Edward VI. There 
Henry II., King John, and Ed- 
ward III. elected to keep Christ- 
mas. This favoured town re- 
mained a Royal demesne until the 
reign of James I., when all the 
Crown lands became vested in 
Murray, Earl of Annandale, and, 
after many other changes, passed 
to their present proprietors, the 
Earls of Onslow. Does not this 
family name, in connection with 
Guildford, revive pleasant memories 
of “an unhappy nobleman” now 
languishing in Portland Prison? 

Then up the broad and hand- 
some High-street with its gabled 
fronts, quaint lattices, and curious 
doorways, giving it a peculiar old- 
world aspect. It certainly deserves 
the adjective “ high,” if ever street 
did, for it seems to rise at an angle 
of at least forty-five degrees, and, 
being paved, one is reminded irre- 
sistibly, whilst watching the horses 
climbing up, of cats clambering 
over the roof of a house. 

As I mounted the hill, a carriage 
drew up at one of the shops, which 
are really excellent—out rushed an 
apprentice with something like a 
créquet-mallet, the thick end of 
which he dexterously adjusted 
behind a wheel of the vehicle to 
prevent its backing. 

Near the top of the hill, there is 
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a very quaint Guildhall, with its 
projecting upper storey supported 
by four wondrous hermaphrodite 
caryatides. A gorgeous clock dial 
(1683) of curious construction is 
suspended above them nearly in 
the centre of the road. 

The Council Hall is quite worth 
looking at, if only for the sake of 
the portraits of the two Jameses, 
of Charles I., of William and Mary, 
and of two celebrated Onslows, one 
well-known formerly as Speaker in 
the House, and the other in con- 
nection with the battle of Camper- 
down. The first three are by Sir 
Peter Lely. 

A little farther is Archbishop 
Abbot’s Hospital, a stately Eliza- 
bethan building. Age has softened 
its outlines, rounded its angles, 
and stained and honeycombed its 
surface. The fine archway adorned 
by the arms of the See of Canter- 
bury, and a curious sundial, give 
to the street-front a picturesque 
and rather imposing effect. Here 
live, or rather vegetate, a master 
presiding over “brethren and 
sisters,” whose qualifications are 
that they must be natives or resi- 
dents of Guildford, unmarried, 
sixty years old, and of good cha- 
racter. Here the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was confined, when pausing 
at Guildford on his way to London, 
after the memorable defeat of 
Sedgmoor, 1685. 

Nobody should neglect to turn 
into Quarry-street, for a peep at 
that most interesting of buildings, 
St. Mary’s Church, with its two 
apsed chapels, and its frescoed 
roof, circ. Henry III. The 
chapel is chiefly Norman and 
early English, but there is a fine 
perpendicular east window. At 
its upper end, High-street becomes 
Spital-street, where you cannot 
help noticing a weather-beaten 
building, the Free Grammar School, 
founded in 1509 by Robert Beck- 
ingham, a London grocer. 

22—2 
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Here my morning ramble came 
to an end at the house of my hos- 
pitable entertainer. I found his 
family just assembling round the 
breakfast table. When that serious 
meal and my matutinal wanderings 
had been both discussed, I bade 
them a temporary farewell, and 
took train to Liphook, through the 
pretty broken country, rendered 
more picturesque than sanatory by 
many tiny lakes of stagnant water 
and with luxuriant vegetation. 

There is a capital inn at Liphook, 
the Anchor, kept by a very civil 
and accommodating landlord, Mr. 
Peake. I had received a good ac- 
eount of this hostelry, so determined 
to make it my temporary head- 
quarters. 

My next point was Grayshott 
Park, where Mr. , the well- 
known architect, has built himself a 
most tasteful habitation, and I must 
say, too, he has shown singular art 
in his selection of site. A charming 
irregular house, of the type only 
‘ seen in these south-eastern coun- 
ties, is planted at the head of a 
long steep valley clad thickly with 
trees; down the ravine, runs a 
stream, which widens at the base 
into a chain of the most lovely 
miniature lakes, half hid by their 
nearly tropical foliage. 

To reach this I had a very beau- 
tiful walk ; crossing the Wey—now 
a mere brook—a mile from the 
town, I turned aside from the road 
into a long strip of fir plantation, 
then by Bramshott Church, once 
evidently Decorated, now restored 
in a very painful way. The beau- 
tiful old florid windows serve 
to adorn a neighbouring cottage, 
near which are two wonderful ash 
trees, the trunks over twenty-five 
feet in girth, and the branches 
covering a ring nearly four hundred 
feet round. Hard by is a Devon- 
shire lane, running between high 
sandbanks — gratefully cool and 
shady—the walls ornamented with 
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huge gnarled roots 
ferns. 
beetle. 

The house at Grayshott is an 
example of what decorative art, 
controlled by good taste, can achieve. 
I never was so much pleased with 
anything in my life as with the 
quiet grace of the sitting-rooms— 
most artistic, without sacrificing 
comfort and ease, and without the 
feeling that comes over one in so 
many modern drawing-rooms, that 
one is sitting in a kind of museum. 

The eldest son of this gentleman 
is a Cambridge graduate—a most 
agreeable and well-informed man. 
He became my cicerone and took 
me to Lynchmere. The view from 
the churchyard, every reader of this 
paper should see once in his life at 
least. 

Standing on the side of the 
church, near the road, you look 
through two opposite doors, and 
you become speechless with delight. 
The ground suddenly falls away 
from the kirkyard, and you look 
over a deep valley, whose base is 
invisible, to hill upon hill rising 
with every variety of form and 
colour. Outside the lich-gate was 
a long row of benches to accommo- 
date fifty persons or more. The 
use of these puzzled me very 
much, 

My companion suggested that 
they were for the people who had 
come too early and did not like to 
go in! 

I returned to Liphook in the 
cool evening, and retired to rest 
about three hours before my cus- 
tomary time. 

Next day was cloudless—bril- 
liant sun, slight breeze, but no 
dust—a fine day for walking pur- 
poses. 

I breakfasted early, addressed 
my limited luggage to Petersfield, 
and asked mine host to dispatch it 
there by rail. 

Looking, of course, at the name 


and pretty 
Here I captured a fine stag 
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he returned to the room, saying, 
“Beg your pardon, Sir, but are 
you Dr. B »~ te BEEP st 
explained that, though I was quite 
proud to admit that I was a phy- 
sician, I felt equally proud at the 
present time to say that I was not a 
member! But why did he ask? 
Oh! he had a child in the house 
that had been in fits ever since its 
birth three months before! Would 
I see it ? 

How could I refuse? I found 
nothing the matter with the little 
one but inanition; the child had 
what are now known as anemic 
convulsions. I explained that, as 
the maternal fount had run dry, 
the only hope was to find a foster- 
mother. This they did, and I have 
since had the satisfaction to hear 
that the babe is better. 

As for myself I felt how difficult 
it is to drop a profession like mine. 
My sensations were those of a 
truant schoolboy brought back 
perforce to his hated task ! 

I learned that there was actually 
no doctor at Liphook. Now there 
are many persons who entertain 
the most cordial feelings of detes- 
tation for our body. Such people 
would do well to contemplate the 
possibility of a removal to lovely 
Liphook ! 

Making my escape at last from 
anxious mother and __solicitous 
father, I set out for Petersfield ; 
and a more pleasant walk of eight 
miles, through heather and over 
breezy downs, has rarely fallen to 
my lot to enjoy. 

Near Liss lives Mr. George Cole, 
the father of the well-known artist 
Vicat Cole. As I passed, there 
issued from the adjoining house an 
old gentleman driving a pony- 
carriage. He very politely prof- 
fered a seat beside him, which I 
took with pleasure, as I wished to 
learn something of the nature of 
the soil and its water-supply, &c. 

He told me that one hundred 
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pounds an acre was asked for free- 
hold frontage ; that the water 
supply was good, but that it re- 
quired deep boring—two to four 
hundred feet. He used stored 
rain himself, and had never run 
out till that very week. 

I was quite sorry when the 
branch road to Liss deprived me 
of the society of this pleasant 
camarade. We parted with mutual 
regrets, which I believe were 
sincere on his side. I know they 
were on mine. 

I had tried to get lunch at a 
wayside beerhouse, about a mile 
behind ; but everything was so 
extremely dirty and unpalatable 
that, hungry as I was, I could not 
bring myself to partake. 

Here, at the corner where I lost 
my old, yet recent, friend, was a 
country inn, the pink of perfection, 
clean as a new pin, with a civil and 
most obliging landlady — every- 
thing good of its kind. What a 
contrast ! 

Here I had my bread and cheese, 
and then pushed on towards Peters- 
field. 

I soon came up with a gentleman 
in a Bath-chair, drawn by an old 
man, and pushed by a young 
serving-maid. The occupant of 
the chair appeared, from his vacant 
stare, his unkempt hair and beard, 
and protruding chin, at first sight 
to be idiotic. But, as an example 
of how fallible first impressions are, 
on entering into conversation, I 
found him to be a good micro- 
scopist and quite an accomplished 
naturalist in the way of entomology 
or the study of insects. His sight 
had been much injured by too deep 
devotion to the lens, and, to his 
sorrow, he had had to abandon his 
favourite pursuit. This had made 
him low and depressed. I did my 
best to cheer and encourage him, 
and when we came to a little villa, 
and a lady came out to receive him, 
he was certainly many degrees 
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brighter. How great is the power 
of human sympathy ! 

Another mile brought me to the 
outskirts of Petersfield. Here I 
encountered a boys’ school, each 
scholar equipped with a towel for 
bathing. They were going to the 
river Rother for their plunge, the 
stream which gives its name to 
Robertsbridge on the Hastings line 
—once Rother’s Bridge. I told 
them the way to dive, and how to 
keep under water merely by de- 
pressing the chin on the chest, 
till they wished to rise. Away 
they started to try this new 
idea. I doubt whether the head- 
master, who came up at this 
juncture, blessed me when he 
found all his boys doing their best 
to drown themselves, as it would 
doubtless appear to him! 

Petersfield is the type of a 
country town—a fine large paved 
square, surrounded by good shops 
which seem to have everything in 
the world but customers; in the 
centre a railed space with an eques- 
trian statue of William ITI., erected 
by William Jolliffe, Esq. The 
church, a very plain building, and 
not highly interesting ; it has some 
memorials of this same Jolliffe 
family, evidently the great people 
of the neighbourhood. I now bent 
my steps to the station, and the 
dusty highway having made me 
thirsty, I turned in to a rather fine 
refreshment-bar close to the rail- 
way, and asked for a glass of milk. 
The invariable reply, “ Anything 
else you like, sir, but we have no 
milk ;” but I would have nothing 
else, and, as I left, a white-bearded 
gentleman left with me, saying, 
“ Now what a pity that these 
people do not keep more non- 
stimulating drinks.” “Yes,” I 
I said, “by selling beer at two- 
pence a glass, and asking sixpence 
for tea, coffee, or lemonade, they 
handicap virtue, whilst they favour 
vice.” “Well,” he rejoined, “I 
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have just been persuadinga number 
of labouring men to drink oatmeal- 
water instead of beer in the hay- 
field ;” and with that he pulled out 
of his pocket a little blue book 
which turned out to be a work 
by Parkes, the late accomplished 
Professor of Hygiene at Netley, 
entitled “On Personal Care of 
Health,” and read from it the 
following ‘sentence: “When you 
have any heavy work to do, do not 
take either beer, cider, or spirits. 
By far the best drink is thin oat- 
meal and water, with a little sugar, 
boiled together, &. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that spirits 
give strength; they give a spurt 
to a man, but that goes off, and if 
more than a certain quantity is 
taken they lessen the power of 
work.” 

On looking at the book, I found 
it to be a capital little work, treat- 
ing on all matters connected with 
personal well-being; it had to me 
a sad interest, for it was the last 
work of one of the most charming 
men who ever occupied a chair in 
my Alma Mater, University College. 
A little note at the back of the 
title-page announces that the book 
was passing through the press 
when its lamentedand gifted author 
was called away from his labours. 
He had read the proof-sheets but 
a few weeks before his death, and, 
at his own request, the work was 
finally revised by the editorial 
secretary, 8.P.C.K. 

I had the pleasure of the 
society of the owner of the book 
as far as my next stage, Havant ; 
he turned out to be the sanitary 
inspector of M——. On the road 
I had some interesting and in- 
structive conversation relative to 
the convection of water and of 
sewage. 

I had often wished to see Hay- 
ling Island. On booking, I dis- 
covered that there are two stations 
on the little single line that runs 
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to the south of the island, so I took 
my ticket to South Hayling, and 
presently we started on a very 
“jolty” line. In a few minutes, 
having passed a long viaduct over 
an arm of the sea, we came to 
North Hayling Station, and a more 
dreary and deplorable spot I think 
I never visited. The station was a 
tiny shed of unpainted boards; I 
saw no houses near, no railway 
officials. A young woman, in the 
compartment next to mine, an- 
nounced to the guard her intention 
of alighting, saying that was her 
destination. But the guard, 
evidently thinking it utterly im- 
possible that any human being 
could have any business there, re- 
morsely banged the door, blew 
his whistle, and off we were again, 
carrying the mildly expostulating 
young woman with us, on our way 
to South Hayling. Hayling Island 
is certainly very flat, and is given 
over to grazing and to the cultiva- 
tion of oysters. On the west side 
of the line, stretch interminable 
lagoons with serried ranks of little 
black posts, standing about two 
feet from the water, looking like 
Ghoorka regiments which had lost 
their way ina swamp and perished 
miserably, leaving only their legs 
to tell the tale. We got to South 
Hayling at last, and our train dis- 
gorged an enormous quantity of 
luggage and about five passengers. 

There were some children on the 
platform, with puggarees, spades 
and sand boots, looking very brown 
as regards the face and hands. 

For some mysterious reason the 
line does not go to South Hayling, 
but drops you abruptly in the 
midst of fields nearly a mile from 
your destination ! 

The people got into some curious 
vehicles of prehistoric form, and 
walked down to the shore. 

Let no one who has seen the 
beautiful bird’s-eye view of South 
Hayling (common at _ railway 
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stations) imagine that it conveys 
any true idea of the reality. 

South Hayling consists essen- 
tially of an hotel, the beach, and 
the sea, et preterea nihil. 

There is certainly an incipient 
crescent, which has no possible 
right to that name ; for “ crescent” 
either means a half-moon—and 
this building is not a half-moon ; 
or it means “ increasing”—and this 
block of buildings does not grow. 

I ordered some luncheon, and 
strolled out to see what I could. 
One solitary old gentleman with a 
field-glass and hypertrophied toes 
sat on a bench in front of the 
hotel. I saw two children filling 
their toy buckets with sand, and, I 
believe, three bathing-machines. 
When I had examined these care- 
fully I began to yearn for litera- 
ture of some kind. No book of 
any sort—not even a stationer’s 
shop! “If much learning be a 
weariness to the flesh, how viva- 
cious, how energetic,” I exclaimed, 
“ must this people be!” 

In desperation I appealed to 
the very obliging landlord. He 
hunted his private stores, and 
brought forth time-tables, direc- 
tories without end. I would none 
of them. He politely regretted, 
&c. I urged another search, and, 
to my great joy, he drew forth at 
last from the bottom of a cup- 
board the third volume of Wilson’s 
“Tales of the Borders.” For this 
I was prepared to pay any price! 
I counselled him to make an easy 
fortune by purchasing large quan- 
tities of light literature, and ex- 
posing it for sale at exorbitant 
prices—as people do, I believe, on 
board ship during long voyages. 

Having lunched, I hastened away 
from South Hayling. We were 
driven to the station by a man 
with one leg ; he had lost the other 
from an accident, high up in the 
thigh. He certainly made excellent 
use of the remaining member, for, 
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scorning all assistance of crutch, 
stick, or stump, he hopped about 
at an alarming pace, and climbed 
up to his perch with the agility of 
a monkey. My only fellow-pas- 
senger was a gentleman with a very 
black beard and a very white 
umbrella. I made his acquaintance 
on the strength of a proffered 
cigarette, and he told me, dpropos 
of nothing, the following story, 
illustrating the disadvantages of 
an established character for men- 
dacity : 

The crew and passengers of a 
certain ship sailing in the tropics 
suddenly fell ill with yellow-fever. 
The duties of the undertaker fell 
upon the negro cook. One day the 
captain caught the cook in the act 
of throwing overboard the body of 
an American, who, though insen- 
sible, was still breathing. The 
skipper, of course, sternly rebuked 
the negro for his unfeeling homi- 
cide. The cook exclaimed, “ Last 
words him say, Massa Cap’n, before 
he shut him eyes, was him not dead, 
but sleepy ; but he allus was such a 
menjus big liar when he was alive, 
that I know by that him had kicked 
the bucket, so over him go, Massa 
Cap’n—splash !” 

In the compartment with me was 
a very nice-looking country lass of 
about seventeen, evidently just 
married to a fine stalwart red- 
haired, red-visaged youth, dressed 
like a gamekeeper. She would 
insist on keeping her head on his 
shoulder, at which he looked very 
sheepish, and, I thought, rather 
uncomfortable. 

I reached Portsmouth about six 
o'clock, and went to see the merry 
crowds of children disporting them- 
selves in the public playground, 
and the more sober grown-ups in the 
people’s park hard by. A military 
band was playing, and the whole 
scene was very pleasant and in- 
spiriting. Somehow it reminded 
me of France more than England, 
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and I thought to myself, perhaps 
there would be less drinking and 
violence in our Great City if there 
were more of these simple amuse- 
ments. 

I dined at the George, and then 
strolled out along the ramparts and 
watched the powerful tugs going 
out to what remained of Marcus 
Hare’s ill-fated ship. That night 
was the first successful attempt 
made at raising the Eurydice, and 
she began her sad sub-aqueous 
voyage home. Then I watched a 
golden ball drop slowly beneath 
the horizon, sending a stream of 
light over a sea smooth as a mill- 
pond. A white officer’s gig came 
speeding across the line like a great 
white bird, to bring a dark figure 
sitting in the stern in all the glory 
of full uniform, to dine on shore. 
Then a stroll along the beach of 
Southsea, and then to rest. 

The first train in the morning 
found me speeding back to Guild- 
ford, through the beautiful Hamp- 
shire valleys. My compartment 
was nearly full of school girls. 
We had to pass through one tun- 
nel, and had no lamp. One of 
these young ladies lighted a vesta, 
and as it waned another borrowed 
from it a light, and so on till we 
emerged once more into daylight. 
An old gentleman opposite leant 
over to me and whispered, “ Vestal 
Virgins !” 

I reached Guildford in time to 
breakfast once more with my genial 
and hospitable friends. After 
breakfast we drove over St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill, through Pease Marsh 
to Shalford, and saw some lovel 
effects of colour. At Shalford, 
with many regrets, I bade these 
excellent people farewell, and by 
mid-day had doffed my knicker- 
bockers, and with a sigh had 
resumed my professional garb, and 
with it the sober duties of life. 

So ended three paradisiacal days 
‘out of harness.” OPIFEx. 
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SEVERAL newspapers have lately 
contained papers upon the periodi- 
cities of famines and the like, with 
the bearing upon them of that 
newest Toy of Science, the Sun-spot 
theory—not omitting its bearing 
also on the Boat-race. It is hardly 
to be supposed that they have taken 
the liberty of laughing at what, 
perhaps, nobody at present fully 
understands. However that may 
be, the readers whether of the 
Times or Standard, or other daily 
papers, will have noticed still more 
recently published there, the per- 
centage tables, or, at least, the 
result of the percentage tables, 
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showing the proportions of the 
amounts passed through the 
banker’s clearing house, during 
ten years, and also on the 
eleventh year. We append below* 
a specimen of these tables, on 
which the statement of the daily 
press is founded. It may be 
observed that the remarkable and 
very interesting circumstance 
brought out by these tables, is the 
comparative constancy in the pro- 
portions of the amounts annually 
passed on the Three Special 
Settling days, while the actual 
annual aggregate passed through 
the clearing house fluctuates con- 





* Table compiled by Mr. Henry Jeula, of the proportions of amonnts passed through 
the Bankers’ Clearing House.—A table showing the percentage upon the annual totals 
passed through the Bankers’ Clearing House, of clearances on the fourths of the 
month, on the Stock Exchange account days, and on Consols settling days ; with the 
proportion of clearances on all the three special days taken together, compared with 


the amounts passed on the other days of 
1876-77, and for the year 1877-78. 


the month, for the ten years from 1867-68 to 
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siderably. It is easy to see the 
application of this reverse of all 
regular rules ; the constancy in the 
proportional amounts of elements, 
with the variation of their aggre- 
gate ; the readiness of regularities 
to maintain uniform irregularity, 
which is the converse of so many 
propositions. The corollary that 
follows is obvious, and the moral 
from the whole, with, perhaps, this 
superadded, that, pressed as theo- 
logy, for instance, nowis by science, 
and in particular by the reign of 
Law, it is well to know that unex- 
pected variations and perturbations 
are more and more disclosed as 
arising everywhere to disturb calcu- 
lations, until themselves reduced 
or comprised within a wider and 
more comprehensive range ; mean- 
while, opinions founded alike on 
uniformity and on _ irregularity 
should be held in solution, while 
constancy and fluctuation are inter- 
changeable or comparative only. 

A collection of instances drawn 
from the various fields of science, 
of cases where regularity and irre- 
gularity work in subtle harmony 
together, would be of interest, espe- 
cially for the applications which 
might be made to metaphysical 
problems. Conscience, for example, 
and as an instance of such appli- 
cations, may be described as a law 
acting constantly (though on a 
sliding scale from a higher to a 
lower level if its promptings are 
disregarded) in the midst of an 
apparent medley of the trials, 
troubles, and fluctuating circum- 
stances of life. 

The watches we wear manifest 
for us a good instance, not of 
harmonies abiding in an apparent 
irregularity, but of discords com- 
pensated for so as to produce an 
approximation to harmony. 

“ Everyone knows that the great 
difficulty in making chronometers 
has been the compensation for the 
effects of expansion and contrac- 
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tion due to change of temperature, 
but what is less known is that this 
difficulty is due less to the balance, 
which, by its construction with a 
bi-segmental rim (of brass and 
steel), may be perfectly corrected, 
than to the expansion of the 
balance or hair-spring, which, being 
immensely longer, causes five times 
the error caused by the expansion 
or contraction balance wheel alone. 
The two pieces must be considered 
as one, and the compensation 
effected in the wheel or rim must 
answer for the spring as well as for 
itself. The theoretical and in- 
superable difficulty in this compen- 
sation has always been that the 
error caused by the expansion and 
contraction of the spring was in a 
different ratio from that of the 
correcting expansion or contraction 
wheel, and the two quantities may 
be compared to curves with two 
radii, which could be brought 
together at two points, but not to 
coincide throughout, so that if the 
compensation at the extremes of 
temperature is correct, the mean 
must be in error and vice versd.” 
(Times, Aug. 22.) 

It is comparatively easy to 
discover or correct minor dis- 
harmonies, but who can trace out 
or harmonise the unknown orbits 
of which we see only the great 
irregularities, working on a basis 
of included regularities, and there- 
fore presumably regular them- 
selves if their sweep could but be 
found ? 

Among irregularities that work 
together respiration and circula- 
tion may be instanced : 

“ An arterial tracing correspond- 
ing to a single respiratory interval 
ecnsists of a great wave, the 
contour of which is broken by 
smaller waves, each representing 
a contraction of the heart. During 
the whole period of the pause the 
arterial pressure gradually sinks. 
The commencement of inspiration 
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is immediately followed by an 
increase of pressure, which be- 
comes still more marked during 
expiration; but no sooner is the 
expiratory act completed than it 
again subsides. The apex of the 
greater or respiratory wave in the 
tracing is therefore coincident with 
the end of expiration.” 
Mathematics will not confine 
itself to the modest limits assigned 
to it by Mr. Spottiswoode at the 
recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, but in some persons’ hands 
professes to be able to put every- 
thing in its place. The widow of 
one of the great mathematical 
pioneers whom Mr. Spottiswoode 
referred to in his address, once 
evolved a theory that might startle 
some people, to the effect that the 
abnormal position of Christ, and his 
relation to humanity as a whole 
and to each man in particular, is 
expressed in mathematics in the 
relation of a Singular Solution to 
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its general Differential Equation 
and to the individual solutions 
thereof. 

We have to learn that life is a 
wonderfully large process; and to 
expand ourselves to it without fear 
is surely best, for, so far as can be 
seen, we cannot get out of it. As 
the Times said in one of its rare 
inspirations : “There is something 
better than orthodoxy, and that is 
vitality ; and there is something 
worse than variation, and that is 
sloth and indifference.” (Leader 
upon Protestant Church of Prussia, 
Sept. 10, 1877.) 

For ourselves we may feel that 
while the bee, working by instinct 
at its hexagonal cell, is an instance 
of the regular, working in the infi- 
nite variable; we restless and 
troubled spirits, on the other hand, 
are free irregularities, having a 
hidden relation of harmony with 
an Infinite of Law and incalculable 
purpose of love. 
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THE SGPPLIANT ZEUS. 
Zeds ixérys. Zeds ta wavra, xo. ravi’ tréprepov. 


O, opulent man of the earth! I am dust trodden under your feet; 

With a still small voice I speak in your heart’s obscure retreat : 

With mine angels, my stars, I sing; the sun and the rain and the dew 

Are the kisses I drop on my meadows ; closed blossom, what have I for 
ou? 

Though the thunder is mine, unto thee I am but a whisper of speech, 

For I tremble for very love, and for yearning thy love to beseech. 


Is it because unto man I seem inaccessibly high, 

Because I am deemed to dwell on ineffable summit of sky, 

Unchangeably fixed in the heavens, that move not for bitterest moan, 

With the wants and the wailings below, that stir not the calm of the 
throne ? 

In that almighty I am, and because I have not a flaw, 

In that my wisdom is sure, and for ever and ever my law,— 

Am I thus made a monstrous dread, till the doubting heart closes its 
door ? 

Shall man learn that God’s Wisdom is great, and not know that His 
Love is yet more ? 


If Suppliant Love be refused, if man crush me out of his soul, 

As the sun groweth dark under cloud, over me must a blackness roll ; 
With hatred should all cast me forth, I bleed in the veins of my heart, 
And a burden of undying death is the bearing my infinite part. 

Were my plants all aweary of dew, and the sands grown sick of the sea, 
Joy’s torch burnt out to the end, and man finding surfeit in me, 

Then life as a bubble doth burst—to the nothing returning the all— 
And orb upon orb down unknown abysses of ruin must fall. 


If Love be frustrate at last, and no soul and no star and no flower 
Will have thirst any more of my life, then cometh my uttermost hour ; 
For nought but a giver am I ;—if no child ask the Father for bread, 
Then I die indeed and am death, for Love if it move not is dead. 
When no whit I withhold of myself, with my utmost eternally spent, 
If the heart of my child should respond but with secret discontent, 

If there be not a grace in my gifts, spontaneous joy of the soul, 

Life is a boonless boon, and my love must undo the whole. 


If the flax be withdrawn from the air, by no oil may it kindle again, 
And with love that is ever unloved, Love’s heart may no longer strain ; 
Of my gifts the measure is need, on my strength if the meanest call, 
My inexhaustible heart to the cry is eternally thrall. 
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As my life with my love outwells, for the law of my heart it is so, 

I yield you the most of joy and the least of your freedom of woe ; 
Though the essence of life overdrained burn strong as poison at first, 
With bliss doth my cup overflow for the man of infinite thirst. 


Are there souls with wistful eyes by the light of my heart beguiled ? 

Are a eo that long to be shrined as a mother embosoms her 
child 

Are there arms that ache for great deeds, and lungs that pant to be 
drawn 

Into expansion divine, as a sky that is opened by dawn ?— 

Then the word is sure: If I seem to sleep, the first ery will awake, 

If I dwell all remote and afar, as thy servant thy message I take ; 

Though absorbed I be without end, thereby am I made free the more, 

If my secretest seas I roam, only call, and I stand on thy shore. 

If ye draw from me, yea draw, I bend to the parching tongue, 

And the cup that I bear overflows, and he that fills it is young. 


Hast thou feared, O soul sorely hid, that thee I would cease to feed, 
Who give to the worm his mould and yield to the tiger his greed, 
Making even of troublous death a glad renewal of life, 

And avenues into peace from the burning middle of strife ? 

Lo! the worm finds in earth his god, and the tiger exults in his maw; 
Thou hast a life more large wherein I may nearer draw ; 

And if my girdle of love I know to have never an end, 

Then for thee I can wait the day when faith comes that can comprehend. 


My body is given for you; ye have grown from sap of my veins, 

I gave you infinite birth with motherly infinite pains : 

Ye are fortressed in self that were babe in the hollow palm of my hand; 

To your pride ye resort for strength, and love’s entry are free to 
withstand. 

The mighty takes meat of his choice, but his soul is forlorn at length 

If it bar out the only way of all renewal of strength. 

Tf ye have not me, there is none, if me ye find not to love, 

There is nothing else save void, in the regions below or above. 


Ye are nobly born, your sire is Wisdom, and Love is his wife, 

Who lifted you up like a mist from the uttermost bowels of life, 

And moulded a plastic form where ye learned the firstness of things, 
As away from the nestling dream ye were banished to find your wings. 


Fret and confusion and sorrow, struggle and anger and fight, 

Yea, the form of man’s life is as seas that rave in the darkness of 
night ; 

Fear and deadness and doubt in the outermost borders from me, 

Yet his birthright’s place is my heart, and his glory to come back 
free. 


Humbled for stress of love, and emptied of self and repute, 

In the form of a servitor made, who in tenderest yearnings is mute, 
My heart’s inmost throbbings are hid in the roll of the outer spheres, 
So long as the lord of my heart for its music hath no ears. 
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Love with what giving ye can, ’tis me ye rejoice unseen, 

For messengers mine tell me all, from the spring leaf that leaps into 
green, 

To the little child heart that was lured by your smile from its loneliness, 

And the sweet soft silence you made when a word would have brought 
distress. 


Glowing glory of life will appear, and the bridal of heaven will shine, 

When the thread of communion tells that your hearts are at one with 
mine. 

As your eyes of their cloud grow free, when your soul shall open its 
door, 

Yea, you shall know me then as you could not know before ; 

Though you find not my place without, within will I vanquish your hate, 

For hatred ceases by love, and I stand in the portal and wait. 

Grow with your growth of earth, when the limbs are old and oppressed, 

The weariest father shall find in the Father of youth his rest. 
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BEGINNING LIFE: 
Q Phantasy. 


By an Otp ContTRIBUTOR. 


Upon a balcony, in the moonlight, 
two men stood talking, one sum- 
mer’s night. 

“To me,” said one, “all this 
wonderful appearance of things 
which you call the real, is an ap- 
pearance only. Behind or within it 
all, moving it, making its life, lies 
what we can but call the spiri- 
tual.” 

“ Yet,” said the other, “there 
are things, and not only things, 
but persons, that impress one as 
being merely physical. Surely you 
have felt that, Hartley, in your 
varied life. There are beings who 
may indeed be angels or demons 
clothed in flesh; but are there not 
also beings who seem but shadows 
on the wall—mere flesh and blood, 
and no more ?” 

“Yes,” said Hartley, and was 
silent for a moment. Then he 
spoke, quickly, “ But,” said he, “as 
in looking ona mass of stone I per- 
ceive a bulky, though inert. appear- 
ance, which seems to me to be pre- 
sented by an undeveloped and 
hardly conscious spiritual exist- 
ence—yet still an existence ; so I 
conceive it possible that in these 
creatures of flesh and blood of 
whom you speak the animating 
spirit may be so slightly developed 
as to be hardly conscious. But I 
am quite unable to imagine any 
material existence that is what you 
call purely physical.” 

He spoke with an earnestness in 
his voice which his friend felt to be 


scarcely in keeping with the dreamy 
metaphysics they had drifted into. 
He was about to end the conver- 
sation by moving back into the 
room, when he perceived that in 
the window, close beside her hus- 
band, stood Hartley’s wife. 

“T wonder so much,” she said, 
in a voice musical as rippling 
waters, “I wonder so much what 
all these phrases of yours mean. 
Tell me what is ‘ purely physical,’” 
she asked, leaning towards Hartley 
and gazing up into his face. 

Hartley looked back into the 
marvellous blue eyes that were 
fixed inquiringly upon his. He 
looked and looked as though some 
fascination held him, while his 
friend wondered at the strange ab- 
straction that seemed to have come 
upon him, and was about to break 
the silence by making some light 
answer himself, when it was broken 
by Hartley : 

“ You are, my child.” 

The words seemed to have come 
from him involuntarily, or to re- 
present a thought scarcely or but 
newly realised ; for he started, and 
with a sudden action, as if to dis- 
tract attention from his own speech, 
he gently pushed his wife back into 
the room, and they mingled at once 
with others who were talking and 
laughing gaily within. 

But his friend—startled, amazed, 
shocked at the revelation which had 
come to him—lingered alone awhile 
in the moonlight. 
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This, then, was the reason of 
Hartley’s exaggerated earnestness 
of manner. This, possibly, ac- 
counted for a certain change in 
Hartley of late—an abstracted 
moodiness, which had troubled his 
friend. 

He turned his back upon the 
glorious moonlit scene without, and 
looked into the lighted room. 

Hartley was talking in the midst 
of a group of gentlemen, with what 
seemed to the observant friend a 
gaiety of manner that was hardly 
natural, or in accordance with his 
recent mood. He noticed that ever 
and anon Hartley would turn and 
look at his wife. 

She was a lovely woman, with 
fair smooth forehead, and eyes of 
blue shaded by dark lashes; a 
mouth that could smile deliciously, 
an aureole of burnished gold hair, 
and that peculiar complexion which 
is the natural accompaniment of 
true golden hair. 

Most people considered Elena 
Hartley a positively ‘glorious wo- 
man; only a few were over-critical 
enough to complain of a certain 
want of warmth in the lovely blue 
eyes. Does not Shelley somewhere 
speak of the depths beyond depths 
which are the peculiar character- 
istic of the Englishwoman’s eyes? 
Just that characteristic Elena’s eyes 
lacked ; or, at least, so some people 
fancied. 

“ He is right,” thought Hartley’s 
friend, as he lingered on the bal- 
cony, looking into the bright room; 
“he is right, though his words 
went terribly far. There is no 
mystery in that face; its loveliness 
is all apparent. I can well believe 
that nothing is hidden for her 
husband. I never believed she 
possessed Browning’s two soul- 
sides: one to face the world with— 
one to show the man whom truly 
loves she. But now Hartley goes 
further. Will she make him a 
materialist, this seeming angel? 
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Is it to be her task to convince him 
that animate matter may exist un- 
vitalised by spirit?” 

“ Are you still out in the moon- 
light, Mr. Egerton?” said Elena, 
approaching the window; “ Will 
you not sing to us ?” 

“Not to-night,” he answered, 
advancing from his retreat; “I 
have no heart to sing. I—I am 
tired. Good night!” 

And looking into the fair face 
with wondering eyes, he passed her 
by and quietly left the room. 

Escaping from the house, he 
breathed more easily. “ Poor 
Hartley!” he exclaimed ; “ what a 
pity he loves her so entirely as he 
does!” And he hurried home, to 
relieve himself by turning his 
thoughts upon other matters. 

But to Hartley himself his own 
words had been a revelation also. 
He realised more bitterly a truth 
which had been thrusting itself 
continually in his way for a long 
while. 

He called his wife “ My child,” 
and aptly so. 

Elena was no child in intellect. 
She was equal, if not superior, to 
the average woman in brain power, 
and her mind had been developed 
by intelligent education. 

But that mind was unstimulated 
by aspiration or inspiration. He 
had long felt that, by his side, 
Elena was butachildinsoul. And 
now, as he penetrated yet further 
into her nature, he almost began in 
his doubt to wonder whether a 
soul existed at all within that 
most exquisitely wrought casket, 
her physical frame. Had the 
Creator forgotten (after forming so 
finished a case) to place the jewel 
within ? 

Not so, surely! Hartley che- 
rished the idea that the voluptuous 
material development indicated an 
undeveloped spiritual state. The 
spirit within had not by its growth 
preyed upon the casket, but had 
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allowed it full scope while itself 
lying dormant. 

This idea he cherished ; yet that 
very evening he had told her that 
she was “ purely physical.” 

What had he meant? He knew 
not. But when they were alone he 
went to her, as she sat idle a 
moment by the open window, and 
said to her, 

“ Elena, what was it I said to 
you on the balcony, and what did 
I mean?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a 
dumb look in them. He could call 
forth that look in her, as a human 
being can sometimes call it forth 
in the eyes of an animal. The 
spirit, unable to attain speech, 
seems in that instant of higher 
sympathy to recognise its own 
dumbness. 

“T don’t know what you meant,” 
she said; “ but you told me I was 
‘purely physical.’ I suppose you 
would say that I have no soul. 
The words are alike unmeaning to 
me. But, do you know, I am be- 
ginning to think I am not quite 
born yet. Perhaps I have a soul 
somewhere in an egg, only it isn’t 
hatched. Hatch it, dear, and then 

our Elena will please you better.” 

What! She had thought his 
thought—that a soul-germ, not a 
soul, lay within her? Was it true, 
then? And was he to be the 
Pygmalion of this living statue ? 

If his love—the entire devotion 
and self-surrender of a man of high 
intellect and of passionate emotions 
—had not called forth that soul- 
life, what yet lay in his power? 
What indeed ? 

Elena was a mother. A girl and 
a boy had come to her, each lovely 
in the inheritance of her blue eyes 
and golden hair. Elena was a per- 
fect mother according to all physical 
standards ; yet, sympathetically, 
Hartley recognised that she was 
the playmate of her children, not 
their elder. She taught them to 
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walk in the natural sense; but 
when a different guidance was 
needed Hartley found himself 
called upon to be both father and 
mother. And, indeed, sometimes 
he doubted whether Elena herself 
were not more unlearned in spiritual 
steps than even these young chil- 
dren. For there is a strange 
wisdom in infant minds; while 
Elena seemed devoid of the wisdom 
which comes from growth. 

Her life had been one of those 
which are screened from pain or 
disgrace, and no grief had come 
to her. Her father and mother, 
who had idolised their beautiful 
girl, still lived, and contemplated 
with unmixed satisfaction Elena in 
her married life. They saw no 
lack. They had used all their 
efforts to keep Elena’s fair brow 
free from lines of care, anxiety, or 
thought, and it was still as smooth 
and unmarked as ever by those tell- 
tale corrugations that time brings 
to most of us troubled mortals. Her 
radiant physical life had helped in 
this, for Elena could laugh lightly 
at the minor trials, the little jars 
and discords, which would often 
vex and depress Hartley’s perhaps 
over-sensitive nature. 

Perhaps over sensitive; for 
surely a man must have searched 
out undestined troubles when he 
can be made moody in the face of 
such prosperity and happiness as 
were visible in Hartley’s lot. 
Yet so it was with him. All the 
love Elena had to give was his. 
She was devoted to him; yet, in 
that light, laughing, fair-haired 
woman, who seemed fitted rather 
to be a wood nymph, with no 
duties but those of being happy 
and beautiful, than the wife of 
an earnest philosopher—in this 
creature, all softness, affection, 
mirth, and beauty, he lacked— 
what? Some higher sympathy in 
those eyes, some infinitely subtle 
inner meaning in the touch of 
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those gentle hands, which should 
tell him that a soul as well as a 
woman stood ever by his side. 

This was Hartley’s passionate 
desire, and some of his intimate 
friends—Egerton, at all events— 
were puzzled that he should still 
have patience to hope _ for 
this from Elena. Egerton had 
always held her to be merely a 
beautiful eidolon, and no more; 
he had condemned Hartley’s 
choice, and consequently, though 
shocked, he was not really sur- 
prised to discover his friend’s 
present state. He felt himself 
that he would long ago have let 
her slip out of his sympathetic 
life, had he been her husband; 
leaving her to fulfil her apparent 
destiny, as the queen of her drawing- 
room and the centre of a little 
court of admiring friends. He 
knew that he must have wandered 
elsewhere for the necessary 
sympathy, without which to such 
natures life is valueless. 

But Hartley was no wanderer. 
He was a man of intense tenacity. 
He had chosen Elena in the hope 
that he should call to life, by his 
love, the precious soul which re- 
quired so fair a shrine; and be- 
lieving that very soul to be the one 
in the universe which could reward 
him. His love—his intensity—had 
not awakened the response he 
looked for; yet, even after these 
years of waiting, although depressed 
and discouraged, he was not turned 
aside from his quest. 

Happiness was to Elena but the 
natural state for all beings ; for she 
herself had experienced none other. 
Hartley had taken her to see some 
of the sad spectacles of depraved 
and miserable human living which 
our modern civilisation affords ; 
but, though Elena physically re- 
coiled from the contact, she looked 
with wonder, not with yearning, 
upon the unfortunate beings before 
her. He could not rouse her to 
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earnest pain or grief by any picture 
of or approach to human suffering; 
it appeared only to perplex her. 
She was sorry for people who 
starved, and would readily feed 
them ; but the dirt and abjectness 
which gather over and cloud the 
pauper existence drew from her 
rather an indignation that the laws 
of physical living should be so 
broken, than any soul sympathy 
or charitableness. 

Elena, otherwise placed, would 
have ripened into a simple-minded, 
entirely worldly woman. But 
Hartley, continually probing her 
nature in his untiring endeavours 
to find its higher springs, prevented 
this. True, he appeared to pro- 
duce nothing. He only eradicated 
from her mind some tendencies 
which he found there; but he had 
not yet the secret of calling forth 
growth in a new direction. Elena’s 
life was passive. Hartley’s pas- 
sionate soul flung itself upon her, 
and recoiled; unhurt, but in- 
effective. She was at times 
troubled and disturbed by his 
modes of thought and expression ; 
but her nature was one which put 
such trouble aside, and only aimed 
to soothe. 

But Egerton, who frequently was 
in their company, noticed that, after 
the moonlit talk which had ended 
so strangely, a certain change had 
come over the pair. Hartley’s 
peculiar state grew more marked ; 
and its effect began to show in the 
faintest possible perpendicular 
furrow which might now and then 
be seen appearing between Elena’s 
eyebrows. For she was beginning 
to realise more distinctly that 
Hartley was unsatisfied in her; 
and her natural pride was hurt at 
this, even though she most 
earnestly desired to satisfy him ; so 
that they grew a degree wider 
apart than before. 

“Elena,” said Hartley one 
night, as the two stood together 
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upon the balcony after the departure 
of their guests; “ Elena, 1 begin 
to believe that nothing but pain 
will change you from the ease and 
laughter-loving woman that you 
are content to be. God grant I 
may not be right; yet I fear it is 
so, for love and happiness are 
alike mere matters of every day to 
you. What say you, Elena? will 
you come forth nobly at the call of 
pain ?” 

Elena leaned against the bal- 
cony, which was all clothed with 
climbing roses, and, gathering 
some, she placed them in her dress, 
giving her attention, apparently, 
to these and not to him. 

“What say you, Elena?” he re- 
peated. The faint line between 
her brows deepened as she replied, 
still playing with the flowers: 

“That I am weary of these vain 
words of yours, Hartley. How can 
you make me other than I am ?” 

There was a discouragement and 
a coldness in her tone which chilled 
him more utterly than any speech 
of hers had ever done before. He 
turned away, and, without any reply 
to her, left her. 

Soon after she heard him leave 
the house. He wandered out into 
the beautiful moonlight, as was 
his frequent custom. 

Elena lingered awhile amid the 
roses ; and then, being tired, went 
to her room. She was nervous and 
excited, though she knew not why, 
and she found it difficult to rest. 
But her equable habit came to her 
rescue, and she slept, like an inno- 
cent infant, the quiet sleep that 
preserves the physical beauty. The 
dreamless hours passed over her 
unmarked, until—and the gray 
light of morning was then filling 
the room—she started suddenly 
from her slumber, thinking she 
heard Hartley’s voice call “ Elena— 
Elena.” But he was not in the 
room, and she lay down again un- 
easy and disturbed. 
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Earlier than usual she rose and 
began to dress, for she wondered 
at Hartley’s absence. But she was 
not dressed—she stood, with her 
long light hair in her hands, plait- 
ing its length together, when a low 
knock came to her door. 

Her maid entered, and Elena, 
looking at her, saw at once that 
some great thing had taken place. 
And rushing past her, by a strange 
instinct she flew through the pas- 
sages barefooted as she was, until 
she came to where lay Hartley’s 
body—bruised, injured, lifeless. 

Elena stood a moment gazing 
upon the sight, and the maid, 
terrified, approached her. But 
Elena shook her aside, and at last 
cried aloud, 

“You called me—oh, Hartley, 
let me come to you!” 

But in that cry the new amaze- 
ment ended, and the anguish of 
loss descended, and overwhelmed 
Elena. She flung herself upon 
the dead form that had been her 
husband. The day passed—the 
night came and went—and Elena’s 
mother sat silent and awestruck by 
her side, so terrible was the visible 
awakening of Elena’s inner life 
under the resistless power of grief. 
A strength of passionateness that 
was altogether new seemed born 
within her, with power to tear 
and rend the frail beauty of 
the physical form. Her children 
could attract no notice from 
her. She was wholly rapt in the 
new realisation of her husband and 
his love which had come to her 
with his loss. She felt a life 
within her, and knew at length the 
deep yearning of the spirit. So 
amazing was this to her, that she 
could not be diverted from the grief 
for him who had given, not only his 
love, but at last his life, in the 
arousing of her soul-existence. 
She thought not of the physical 
accident which had caused Hart- 
ley’s death: in her new intensity. 
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of love and bereavement, it was to 
her as if he had willingly given his 
life. 

Those around her saw at last 
that her physical health was giving 
way. The soul was tearing its 
bonds asunder, in its agonized 
desire to respond to the dead 
lover’s call. After another day and 
another night had passed, Elena’s 
body lay motionless by the side of 
Hartley’s. They said she died of 
rupture of the heart. 

Egerton—among many other 
friends who were awed by these 
sudden deaths—came to look upon 
the forms of his friends, before the 
day when they were, together, to 
be buried in one grave. 

He looked long and wonderingly 
upon the faces : tor upon Hartley’s 
had come a satisfied smile, as of 
contentment and rest. That smile 
he had seen a dead face wear 
before; but the expression of 
Elena’s struck him more deeply 
with wonder. Az indescribable 
something appeared in every line 
of the countenance, which made 
Egerton murmur to himself, as he 
leaned over her, and placed a rare 
white lily in the fair aureole of 
hair,— 

“Tt is strange—but I could 
fancy a soul looked out from 
this face! What can it mean 
—that this form, now become more 
absolutely physical than ever, 
should only now indicate the spiri- 
tual ?” 

“Ts it possible that, in death, 
Elena Hartley has found life? Is 
not this magical smile a message 
from the world of absolute living, 
printed upon this piece of clay, 
which I once thought to be the all 
of Hartley’s beautiful wife? Had 
she a soul—and does that noble 
spirit, who loved her on earth, still 
love her? What would I give to 
know these things—to have but a 
partial answer to my question- 
ings?” 
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Long he lingered in the chamber 
of death, looking with wistful eyes 
upon the two inanimate forms. 
And when, at last, he felt that he 
must go, he quickly stooped and 
severed a single tress of Elena’s 
golden hair, and a dark curl from 
Hartley’s forehead. Holding these 
in his fast-closed hand, he went 
with drooping head from the house. 

Egerton was a solitary man. He 
had never had so intimate a friend 
as Hartley. The disposition which 
had made him so keenly sensitive 
to the beautiful Elena’s deficien- 
cies of character had, through life, 
led him away from ordinary society. 
He was essentially a student, and 
a thinker, and such men, especially 
if they are good judges of charac- 
ter, seldom form many warm 
friendships. Their choice is too 
limited. 

Consequently his evenings, and 
often his days, were spent in the 
peaceful seclusion of his study. 
Here he wrote and read ; and, after 
Hartley’s death, spent many hours 
in deep and silent thought. Never 
before had he been so intensely 
aroused to an interest in life as a 
whole ; never had he so desired to 
dip into the before and after which 
lie on either side the brief earth 
pilgrimage. The feeling that his 
one friend had stepped into the 
hereafter seemed to him to have 
created a new and strong link 
between himself and the unseen 
world where that hereafter lies. 

Many sad souls, whose strongest 
ties have been rudely severed by 
the scythe of the Death Angel, 
have shared in this feeling; but 
not many have so given themselves 
up to its fascination, or have been 
sufficiently secluded from the rough 
circumstances of daily living, to 
allow it to obtain so deep a 
dominion over their minds as it 
did over Egerton’s. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
passage of time, instead of wearing 
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away the memory of Hartley’s 
friendship, only deepened it in him. 
He could not believe that he had 
lost it, and sometimes, as he sat 
smoking a solitary pipe by his fire- 
side, he would look at the arm- 
chair opposite, which stood ready 
for a friend to occupy, until he 
almost persuaded himself that he 
saw a shadowy form within it. 

“ And why not?” he would ask 
himself. “Surely our life here is 
not so deeply remote and clouded, 
that a being from a finer state can- 
not even touch upon us, though 
sympathy and friendship should 
loudly call upon him.” 

And so he permitted himself to 
grow into a kind of habit of conse- 
crating the later hours of his even- 
ings to mixed speculations upon 
the possibilities of spiritual exist- 
ence and thoughts of Hartley and 
Elena. And in these dreamy 
moments he would look ever and 
anon at the capacious armchair 
placed so invitingly on the other 
side of the hearthrug, as if he 
indeed expected that the phantom- 
like shadow lurking within it would 
form into something more tangible. 

It was in the summer that 
Hartley and Elena died; their 
children had carried roses and 
jessamine to lay upon their grave. 
Not until the snow had covered 
that grave with a white pall—not 
until Egerton had passed many 
long winter evenings by his study 
fire—did the shadow become more 
tangible. 

One night, after an unusually 
long and absorbed reverie, he raised 
his eyes suddenly to the empty 
chair. He sat motionless, and 
gazed with indrawn, expectant 
breath and beating heart, for surely 
a smile came to him from out that 
shadow in the chair depths—a 
familiar smile! [Irresistibly im- 
pelled to the action, he leaned sud- 
denly forward and held out his 
hand ; a momentary but firm grasp 


came upon it, which, though so 
brief, was so definite that he seemed 
to recognise each finger touch. 
With a sigh of infinite delight and 
deep emotion he sank back into his 
seat. The pressure of that hand- 
clasp still lingered upon his fingers. 
Nothing now could again persuade 
him that Hartley’s friendship was 
gone from him. 

He sat with closed eyes, not 
daring again toopenthem. He half 
feared the possibility he desired of 
indeed beholding a phantom form 
before him; he wholly feared to 
see again the empty chair and 
companionless hearth. 

While thus he sat in a state of 
suspense his senses were amazed 
(not startled, perhaps, for the cause 
of amazement fell so softly upon 
them) by a remote, yet clearly 
audible sound which came to him, 
he scarce knew by what channel. 
It was a definite and unmistakable 
sound, yet it seemed of too rarified 
a quality to reach his mind through 
the physical hearing. It was a 
voice, and he knew it to be Hartley’s 
voice. 

“Sympathy, dear friend, is a 
bridge that will span the universe. 
You and I by mutual effort have 
conquered the cloudy barrier of 
matter.” 

“ Ts it Hartley?” 

“You know me. Don’t try to 
hide beneath the cloak of pretended 
scepticism that you sometimes 
used to draw around you. It is 
Hartley and Elena; for to-day, 
my friend, is held our wedding 
feast, and I am come to ask you 
to it. Come! for all who have 
ever loved us will be present, and 
who should have the post of 
honour but my friend Egerton? 
And come quickly, for, though 
matter is a kindly enough prison 
house for those who are hidden in 
its bonds, its atmosphere is foggy 
and disagreeable, and I cannot long 
breathe in it.” 
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The end of this speech was 
much more clearly audible to 
Egerton than the commencement ; 
and also he found, without open- 
ing his eyes or making any 
effort, that Hartley’s form was 
becoming visible to him. 

“T see you now,” he remarked, 
“but you look shadowy.” 

“And so do you,” was the 
reply ; “indeed, I don’t suppose I 
look as dim to you as you do to 
me. If you regard me as a 
phantom, so do I you, for your 
body is not you to my perceptions, 
but only an organism which you 
animate, and your spirit is not as 
clear as it might be. You will find 
that out when you try to exercise 
its powers. Now, come!—come 
with me!” 

And Egerton—who had become 
convinced that he was standing 
beside the body which he had been 
in the habit of regarding as him- 
self—found that, though no longer 
within its walls of flesh, yet its 
hold upon him was very great 
when he essayed to 


“Tread the silent slopes of air.” 


“JT will tell you something of 
my history since we parted,” said 
Hartley, “ for I must interest you 
in order to loosen the bondage of 
the body from you;” and, taking 
Egerton’s hand in his, he drew 
him away as he talked, and 
Egerton listened dreamily, though 
absorbedly, for his journey seemed 
to consist at first rather of a pass- 
ing through states than any more 
intelligible mode of progress. But 
he was restrained from a too curious 
contemplation of these states of his 
own by his interest in the story 
which he had so long desired to 
hear. Thus, leaving his body 
wrapped in quiet slumber, he fol- 
lowed Hartley, listening to him the 
while. 

“T had already begun to believe 
that, as love and happiness had so 
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far been Elena’s lot, nothing would 
awaken her sleeping soul but pain. 
I had even said so to her on the 
very evening of my death. It had 
hurt her, that speech of mine. The 
physical life was so much the more 
strongly developed that it held 
dominance in her character, and it 
rebelled against the insult to 
itself which my words implied. 
Never had I been so utterly hope- 
less of any possibility of happiness 
arising from our union as on that 
night. Indeed, I felt that a climax 
in our relations had come; we did 
but hurt each other when together, 
and although I was overpowered 
by a yearning which held me to 
Elena, yet did I feel as though I 
could never look upon her again. 
I knew that the bond which had 
united us on the physical plane 
must be snapped — but how? 
Should we be the actors in one of 
those miserable domestic tragedies 
which form gossip for society ? 
Surely no! 

“My own death was a thing un- 
dreamed of asa solution; yet, when 
the accident came, and suddenly I 
knew that the knot was cut, and 
that I was launched upon the limit- 
less world of spirit, how grand was 
the feeling of relief and the bound- 
ing forth of my soul! I was scarcel 
conscious of the death agony which 
must have torn my physical frame; 
with one passionate cry to Elena’s 
spirit, I burst the bonds of the phy- 
sical, and stood free of matter. 

“For three dim periods of less- 
ening mist I lingered in the border 
lands of the new life and the old 
death, held by the not yet decaying 
form. And while thus lingering, 
I knew that at last my soul had 
reached Elena’s, and that the small 
vivid life of the newly awakened 
spirit had broken down that beau- 
tiful and strong physical life which 
to others had been Elena, and to me 
had been the cloud that covered her. 

“Pain had startled the child- 
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soul! The Creator’s hand was 
moulding the shape of my child- 
wife. This I understood after- 
wards. At the end of those periods 
of which I spoke, I seemed on a 
sudden to emerge from the cloud 
of the transition. I found myself 
then standing upon a wide and 
breezy plain; my eyes wandered 
from the clear sky above to the 
fragrant-flowered soil beneath my 
feet. But immediately I became 
aware that I was surrounded by 
friends, who pressed to shake my 
hand and welcome me in their 
midst. I was not surprised to re- 
cognise them, and I was, just at 
first, oddly affected by the sense 
that the phase I had passed through 
on earth had obscured them to me. 
I was at home with them; and I 
soon began to understand that 
Elena was indeed my mate, but 
that my development of life had 
been more rapid than hers, and 
that my sojourn upon your foggy 
earth had for its principal purpose 
her companionship. 

* And now they told me I was 
to resign myself to a temporary 
separation. For Elena, in her 
newly aroused state, was keenly 
sensitive, and ready for rapid 
growth; and she was to pass 
through some solitary experiences 
before our reunion. I was not 
easily reconciled to this, but my 
friends persuaded me, and they 
took me among them down to the 
shores of a great lake, and made 
me enter a boat. This boat was 
steered over the waters—which in 
themselves fascinated my delighted 
eyes, for I saw strange visions 
through their pellucid depths—to 
a great hall which opened on the 
lake. This was the Hall of the 
Poets ; and it can only be entered 
from the lake, for water is the 
symbol of Truth. In this stately 
building—whose dome was so great 
that it seemed to lose itself in the 
sky—lI listened to such discourse 


as served to distract my thoughts. 
I could tell you much of this, but 
not now. 

“When I left the hall again, I 
looked over the boatside, at the 
strange things which those mystic 
waters revealed, and lo! to my 
surprise, I beheld you, my friend 
Egerton, sitting by your fireside 
alone, and endeavouring to reach 
me by means of the spirit tele- 
graphy—the touch upon the sym- 
pathetic chords. Instantly I was 
with you. But I found you na 
most unpleasant fog, which you 
appeared not to notice. Many a 
time since, however, have I braved 
its discomforts, in order to esta- 
blish a communion with you, but 
never have I completely succeeded 
till now, when I suppose our desire 
that you should be present on our 
wedding day enabled me to reach 
you.” 

“Tt seems to me a very odd 
thing,” said Egerton, or rather 
Egerton’s shadowy presentment, 
“ that people should keep on having 
wedding days as your story sug- 
gests. Youand Elena have already 
been married.” 

‘Ah! but not in the spirit. 
Elena, borne upon the broad white 
wings of an angelic messenger, has 
visited dark hell-spheres, has jour- 
neyed over regions of ice-cold 
existences, has been blinded for a 
brief space by a direct ray from 
the Sun Himself, in preparation for 
this day! Elena is no longer a 
child, she has been taught to 
prepare our home, a home in which, 
after this union, more real than 
any yet, we may endeavour to 
commence a more real living.” 

“ And have you not seen her 

et ?” 

“Yes; it was this morning that 
we met—together we prepared the 
house to receive our friends. And 
now, look around, try to open your 
eyes, your swaddling clothes are a 
little loosened.” 
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And Egerton, looking, became 
aware that he stood in the midst 
of a most golden and sun-glad- 
dened land. His eyes were 
charmed by the  yellow-hued 
meadow flowers which on every 
side seemed to smile and nod at 
him. Hartley, leading him by the 
hand, guided him along the path, 
which immediately rose up a pine- 
clad hill. It was a broad pathway, 
on the sides of which grew delicate 
woodland blossoms. All this life 
was so wonderful to Egerton that 
he could but gaze around, speech- 
less, until Hartley said, “ Here is 
Elena.” 

Raising his eyes, Egerton saw 
that they approached a house, 
which stood upon the hillside ; but 
he did not more than momentarily 
observe it, for from its door issued 
a slight shape—a child-woman—a 
timid, bright being, like an opening 
flower-bud. Wasthis Elena? His 
perceptions could not identify her 
with the Elenahe had known. He 
had not had the power to perceive 
the germ life within that earthly 
body, which had been rather here- 
ditary than personally evolved. 

She sprang towards them, and, 
as she advanced, Egerton became 
aware that she was clothed in 
flowers—white flowers and green 
leaves seemed to have woven them- 
selves together to form a festal 
drapery. None but their own will 
could thus have trained them—and 
indeed it must be so—for as she 
came down the path her hands 
became filled with the delicate way- 
side blossoms—how, he knew not; 
she did not pluck them. But the 
flowers looked so animated that he 
paused, even while gazing upon the 
coming Elena, to wonder whether 
indeed the virtuousness of plant 
and flower life could lead it into a 
higher sphere of activity where it 
might escape its rootedness. Was 
that rootedness one of the earth 
thraldoms ? 
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Elena placed her hand in his. 
She recognised him; but he felt 
that he had a new friend to make 
in her. And then she stepped to 
her husband’s side, and Egerton, 
looking as they moved towards the 
house, thought that his spiritual 
sight must be dim, for the two 
shapes beside him seemed to blend, 
and separate, and blend again. 
He did not know that he was gazing 
on twain that were one. 

His entrance to the house was 
made known to him by a sense of 
sweet warmth and a deep comfort 
that crept upon him. The walls 
appeared to embrace him, and the 
entrance to open itself for him. 

They were ina large room, where 
was a table prepared ; he saw rich- 
coloured fruits upon it. The 
windows on one side opened upon 
the woodland, on another upon a 
garden and orchard; flower-sprays 
waved their smiles and scents in at 
each. Here Elena vanished; but 
Hartley drew Egerton with him, 
and they followed her to an ad- 
joining room, where she was busy 
preparing food. Egerton, watch- 
ing, understood that she did this 
by means of her own virtue or will, 
without the same use of fire or 
other servants as in a less developed 
state are necessary for housewifely 
use. 

But his attention was distracted 
from her by a consciousness of 
presences. Many people began to 
enter, and Egerton was with per- 
plexity aware that the individuals 
made impressions on him of diffe- 
rent degrees of intensity. Some 
were living, breathing, definite 
forms ; others were more remote; 
yet again others were altogether 
shadowy or dim. These last he 
felt to be really removed from him, 
although in relation to space they 
seemed close. Hartley was em- 
ployed in greeting and welcoming 
these many friends, so that Egerton 
was left for a while alone. y, 
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realised this keenly and immedi- 
ately, for he felt a helpless depen- 
dence upon his friend. This strange 
world was so new to him that he 
did not seem safe in it. So he re- 
mained motionless where he stood. 

Presently Hartley approached 
him with a pleasant but somewhat 
amused smile. ‘ Now,” he said, 
“you must realise how blind and 
dulled are the brightest of earth- 
dwellers, when you are thus help- 
less, if left unsupported, in a purely 
spiritual state. Your soul is un- 
cultivated, uneducated; your in- 
tellect is developed; but then, 
unfortunately, you left that asleep 
in your study armchair! You will 
forgive my plain speech, Egerton, 
I know; besides, you do but share 
the general lot of mankind. I am 
amazed, in looking back, to see 
how little I guessed my powers, 
how little I knew my capacities, 
and now you are illustrating that 
very thought of mine. Why, 
Egerton, you are a spirit like the 
rest of us here; how is it you can’t 
find your feet ?” 

“T can hardly be expected to, I 
think,” said Egerton ; “ when you 
consider that I have never been in 
this world before. I must get 
used to it.” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Hartley, laughing. “You have 
never been out of it. Man is but 
tied to his body for a certain pro- 
portion of his life in it; if he were 
not able to go to sleep at regular 
intervals and have a good clean dip 
into the ocean of spirit, he could 
never stand his embodied existence. 
Besides, even when awake in your 
body, you are but enwrapped with 
various obscuring or protecting 
formations and forces. You ought 
not to forget how to walk upon 
your own true feet.” 

“My own feet!” said Egerton 
reflectively, looking down as if for 
enlightenment upon the extremities 
in question, which he then observed 
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with some surprise to be very neatly 
covered. 

** How does it happen that I am 
dressed ?” he inquired suddenly. 

Hartley laughed again. 

“You may as well ask how you 
come to be in a house, and among 
an intelligent company. You are 
not a savage soul. The same 
state which allows of your ad- 
mittance into a spiritual society, 
clothes you in accordance with your 
needs. We don’t have to buy or 
make our clothes here—but we 
have to earn them. Your clothes 
are very presentable, my dear 
Egerton, but they are modest. 
Now the other day I happened to 
see the entrance into this life of a 
great preacher upon earth; he really 
arrived here in a dress resembling 
his usual dress in the physical, and 
looked much as you look now. But 
when the last links with his body 
were broken, and his physical 
death was completed, he appeared 
in a robe which seemed to me to be 
made of light—at all events it was 
radiant as a rainbow, and he 
looked a glorious fellow in it. But 
then his living and working had 
been deeply spiritual. He knew 
how to stand and how to walk 
when he got here.” 

“Who are these?” interrupted 
Egerton. “Why, Hartley, I did 
not know your children were 
dead !” 

The cause of this exclamation 
was Elena advancing towards 
them ; the two children, whom he 
easily recognised as Hartley’s 
children upon earth, by her side. 
He knew them, as I say, imme- 
diately ; yet he was puzzled, for 
they appeared older than he re- 
membered them to be. 

“Oh no,” said Hartley, “they 
are not dead. Their physical 
forms are peacefully slumbering 
in their two little cribs; and 
I daresay the old nurse is 
at this moment thinking how 
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happy and bonny they look. 
They have been both with me and 
Elena before, like this; and we 
are inclined to make the most of it, 
for, unless there is something 
special in the constitution, it is 
only in early childhood that the 
spirit can so easily visit its real 
home. Indeed, the spirits which 
animate baby forms often do but 
touch the earth; their real life is 
led here. But, as the child grows, 
the spirit is drawn within its ex- 
panding shape until we wholly lose 
sight of it. And I am much afraid 
that we shall soon begin to lose 
sight of our children upon earth.” 

Elena, smiling timidly, yet with 
a brightness that appeared to 
irradiate the room, advanced to 
play hostess; and the whole as- 
semblage sat down to the table, 
which was now beautiful and 
delicate in its completed aspect. 

Egerton looked around him in 
wonder. Never had he made one 
in a company of real lovers before. 
The genuine gaiety of the scene 
surprised unutterably the dweller 
among earth phantasmagoria and 
“solid unrealities.” It was like a 
draught of too strong a vintage: 
and he began to find that he 
was scarcely able to breathe easily 
amidst it. This feeling increased 
momently, but he consoled himself 
by the idea that it might partly be 
owing to some atmospheric change 
which he did not understand, for 
he saw the guests around the 
table looking upwards with siniles, 
and Hartley and Elena exchanging 
glances which told not only of 
extreme delight but of something 
ineffable. He then also raised his 
eyes and became aware that some- 
thing was occurring. The air over 
the heads of the company seemed 
strangely clear, yet was full of 
gleams of colour. 

“‘ What is happening ?” he cried 
to Hartley; “I—I breathe with 
difficulty !”” 
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With a smile of sympathy his 
friend replied: “I expect you are 
beginning to pine for a little fog 
in your lungs. We are honoured 
more than we anticipated, by the 
presence and sympathy of spirit- 
spheres higher and more developed 
than our own, and they bring their 
clearer atmosphere with them. 
This is exhilarating—glorious to 
us! I hope you can endure it, for 
it will, indeed, repay your suffer- 
ing.” 

While Hartley spoke the change 
above grew more distinct: the 
upper part of the room had 
vanished, or was obscured by a 
radiant light, in which became 
visible smiling faces—faces calm 
with the peace that comes of 
wisdom, faces that glowed with the 
rays of love. Egerton looked with 
entranced eyes, even while he 
gasped agonisedly for breath. 
Suddenly there came floating gently 
down a cloud of white blossoms, 
that fell like blessings upon Hartley 
and Elena; and, as the blossoms 
fell, through the midst of the cloud 
which they formed, there seemed 
to open another and inner vista of 
light, and more faces glowed within 
it, and, as it opened, there came 
through it a deep, burning, blind- 
ing ray of intense light and heat 
and colour—pure, absolute. 

The guests bowed their heads 
before it—for its majesty who could 
bear ? and Hartley and Elena, 
stretching out their hands towards 
it, seemed but one form, trans- 
figured and transparent, illumined 
by the radiance that fell upon 
them. 

This much Egerton saw, in a 
brief instant of agony and suffoca- 
tion. Then, with a cry of grief 
and pain, he felt himself plunged 
in a darkness that wrapped and 
hid him. 

He seemed to sink—down—down 
—through darkness, through pain, 
until at last he became aware that 
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he was arousing his sleeping body, 
forcing his way into it. It was a 
difficulty and a struggle, for the 
body was sluggish and reluctant, 
and he-had an odd but very un- 
comfortable feeling that he did not 
quite know how to fit into its 
swaddling bands his soul-shape, 
perhaps a little expanded by un- 
wonted exercise. But at last, with 
a great gasp, he made himself one 
with it again, and, after some in- 
effectual efforts, succeeded in rais- 
ing the heavy eyelids. 

He looked upon his study once 
more. Cold, dreary it seemed ; 
fire and candles were both low; 
but that appeared to him rather a 
comfort than otherwise, for, as it 
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was, the light was quite strong 
enough to reveal to him the bald 
ugliness of the colours his eyes fell 
upon, the bare angularity of the 
room. He had thought this study 
of his a model of tasteful furnish- 
ing, but now he closed his eyes in 
horror at its vulgarity. 

“Well,” he said to himself, mak- 
ing another effort to arouse his 
senses, “I suppose, as Hartley 
used to say, these appearances are 
but appearances. I must summon 
that comfortable philosophy to my 
aid, and try to put up with my 
own surroundings. God bless you, 
Hartley and Elena; you have 
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indeed begun your life! 


TO THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


What, Brain, art thou overwrought, to give no answer at all P— 


Cruel! for seek I not speech ? 
my will, 


O, but yield to the pulse of 


And cast off thy burden of sloth. Find a way for my spirit to fill; 
O, loosen thy leaden bands, unclose me the prison wall! 


Nay, Slave, art thou fainting and sick unto death of thy double thrall, 
To be open and quick to the word that comes when the breathing i is 


still, 


And to work thy wheels the year through in the weary worldly mill? 
Should I starve my flesh and be free, would’st thou then respond to my 


call ? 


Dull brain of my pain, in my dream. 


and lie 


I would love to leave thee, 


At rest in soft airs far away, where unsullied and azure the sky ; 
Slave brain, I have torn and slain, can’st neither live nor die ? 
Weak face of despair, avaunt! Soul, arouse thee from slumbers numb, 
Flash thy fire in the gleam of new morn, when nor bird’s throat nor 


man’s should be dumb !— 
The spirit doth move us in joy 
shall come. 


and maybe God’s message 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
MacpaLen CoLuece, Oxrorp, 


August 22. 


I may be pardoned for availing myself of the exquisite quietude of the 
long Vacation to obtrude a few crude thoughts on the direction which 
academical legislation seems likely to take. Burns formulated a truism on 
the theme of “to see ourselves as others see us,” but the doctrine he in- 
culcated was humility. In my humble judgment, we have had rather more 
than enough of that equivocal virtue as regards our colleges. For several 
decades it has suited the purpose of publicists to insist with emphasis 
on the utter uselessness of these institutions, which have been con- 
trasted unfavourably with the Universities of Germany and the United 
States. It has been argued that because Christ Church does not turn 
out periodically a Hegel, or Brazenose a Tischendorf, both these 
colleges serve no good purpose, and their revenues ought to be promptly 
merged in those of the University. Assuredly if either college, or any 
other college, fell under the category of indifference, the contention 
would be verifiable without reference to German philosophy or philo- 
logy. Paradoxically enough, however, at the very moment when 
a certain set of iconoclasts are bent upon the annihilation of 
the independence of colleges, the outer world is lost in admiration 
of our collegiate system. An intelligent German, Frenchman, 
or American, acquainted with the past of Oxford or Cambridge, 
would bid us sublimate these noble institutions, instead of destroying 
them. The argument, I may remark, that every college at every 
stage of its existence should evolve results commensurate with 
its endowments is one which will not hold water. We do not dream of 
disestablishing Liverpool because the cotton trade fluctuates; neither 
would it be just to crush Oriel because it cannot turn out relays of 
Newmans, Puseys, Kebles, Arnolds, and Cloughs. Yet this destructive 
spirit is rampant just now. It is argued, because fellowships were 
productive of mischief, because the promising youth who gained one of 
these sinecures, now and then, instead of developing into a Solon, 
degenerated into a drone, a drunkard, or a madman, that, therefore, 
delenda est Carthago, all the fellowships are an evil, and as fellowships are 
the mainspring of the collegiate system, with them the colleges must go. 
A more haphazard and inconsequent style of reasoning it were difficult 
to conceive. Certainly there are notable instances of college Fellows 
having disgraced their societies, either positively or negatively, and 
the inutility of absolute sinecures cannot be disputed. But on the 
other hand one stands aghast at. the alteration in contemplation, 
which seems to be to convert the fellowships into prizes tenable 
for a brief space, and to reduce the colleges to a condition of sub- 
servience to the University. Against such legislation it is difficult not 
to rebel. The autonomy of the college ought to be preserved; and, be 
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it added, the governing body of these institutions should assuredly not 
be terminable prize holders, whose interest in the material welfare of the 
society which they rule could never be anything better than ephemeral 
and sentimental. Everything, however, at present is chaotic; and 
whereas in 1851 the colleges were strenuous in fighting their own battle, 
8. John’s absolutely defying the Commission, in 1878 nobody seems to 
care one iota what becomes of corporations, once in their cohesion 
resembling an endowed Freemasonry, but now utterly rudderless, if not 
shipwrecked. We hear no plea of founder’s intentions, no reverence for 
antiquity, no cry of collegium pro collegio. On the contrary, the ignoble 
idea prevails that so long as vested interests are held sacred, it matters 
not what becomes of any foundation. The game is not reform but 
revolution, and the old esprit de corps being dead, and the college, instead 
of being a home having been converted into a diversoriwm, nobody recks 
much whether its corporate existence be preserved or destroyed. The 
most irritating part of the whole business is that all this iconoclasm is 
contemplated in order to create empty lecture rooms for professors of 
abstract subjects quite wide of the University curriculum. 

Professor Jowett, as he is still designated—his titular distinction of 
Master of Balliol not being grasped by the press—will make a good Vice- 
chancellor. He has wide sympathies which range as far as literature 
and art, and though he is unpopular with Oxford orthodoxy, his peculiarly 
gentle nature is acknowledged by those who like his ’doxy least. It is 
a matter of question, however, whether he is physically equal to control 
the turbulence of the Theatre ; but nobody’s virility can be gauged until 
it is tried. We shall anticipate a D.C.L. degree for Algernon Swinburne, 
who is the prime favourite of the Master, and possibly this distinction 
may be accorded to others of his, shall we say, classical school. 

Dr. Cotton, Provost of Worcester, has merited a panegyric in the Daily 
Telegraph. He is distinguished, but only in an academical sense. Few, 
however, will forget that he was the most courteous of Vice-chancellors, 
and has been throughout his long career not only a dignitary, but a 
gentleman. This would be rather a back-handed compliment were it not 
that not all Heads of Houses are distinguished for euphuism. 
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Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Aug. 19th. 


Tue University Commissioners are said to have received an urgent 
representation from a body of men of high position in Parliament and 
the country, praying them to make some alteration in our Long Vacation 
system. And that many heads of families should be at their wit’s end 
to know what to do with their sons during a four months’ holiday, and 
should take fright at the opportunities for mischief likely to present 
themselves, can be readily imagined. Some strength of character is 
wanted in most cases, if work is to be kept up by one’s self, amidst the 
distractions of society and sport away from the University, and there 
is no small danger of the loss or non-formation of the habit of steady 
application, which the duties of after life generally demand. Fortunately, 
however, for Cambridge students, the gates of the colleges are not, 
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as I understand they are at Oxford, closed against those who seriously 
wish to make the most of their privileges of college membership ; and 
now so many reside during July and August, that a visitor to the place 
might, if uninformed upon the matter, believe it to be full term. Whether 
the suspension of lectures is in itself an evil may be questioned. 
The lecturers get some quiet time for study and reflection, and as much 
good as can be obtained by their pupils can probably be secured in the 
twenty-four or twenty-five weeks during which they are at their posts. 
The misfortune is that the Universities may seem to the country at large 
to set the example of laxity, and it is always most desirable to avoid the 
appearance of evil. It will not surprise anyone if the commissioners 
make some change in the arrangement of the academical year. 

The report lately issued by the Local Lectures Syndicate shows that 
the movement for organising “ Lectures and classes in populous places” 
is still vigorous. During last winter and spring sets of lectures were 
going on in twenty places, in two of which, namely, Nottingham and 
Sheffield, results of a very marked character have been arrived at. In 
each of those towns the “extension scheme” has, in fact, brought into 
being a local college, and communications have lately been received by 
our Vice-Chancellor, both from Nottingham and Sheffield, pointing out 
the advisability of establishing under the auspices of the University 
Commissioners, new and definite relations between their respective colleges, 
and either, or both, of the older Universities. It is understood that 
those who played the most energetic part in originating the scheme have 
not so far found its success realising their fondest hopes, but everyone 
else thinks that success remarkable. The “ youthful Gamaliels,” as Mr. 
Alsager Hill once cuttingly called the lecturers, have made their way bravely, 
and have not caused shame to their academical mother. And, by-the- 
bye, time has now matured several of those who commenced their work 
as very young B.A.’s. It was hardly unwise in the syndicate to entrust 
the commencement of their propagandism to men who would undertake 
it with all the freshness and buoyancy of youth, and who would very 
readily adapt themselves to circumstances. They were the men, more- 
over, whom upon economical grounds, it was best to employ. Just made 
bachelors of arts, and as yet bachelors in another sense of the word, two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year seemed very adequate compensation for 
work, accompanied by so much pleasant excitement, movement, and 
valuable experience. The fact that so many towns have not grown tired 
of paying all the expenses involved (for those expenses have not been 
borne by the University, nor have there been, I believe, more than two 
or three, if any, instances of the lectures being self-supporting) proves 
that the way in which the work has been done has been upon the whole 
deemed satisfactory. The movement has reacted favourably, too, upon 
the home life and work of the University. It has given a stimulus toa 
more extended culture. It has introduced a new element of vigour into 
college lectures, many of the resident lecturers having for a time done 
the “ peripatetic,” and learnt much. It has made Cambridge feel more 
than ever the responsibilities of her national position. 

Turning to small talk, I may tell you that the house near the rifle 
butts, which Mr. Champneys is building for a venerated ex-tutor of this 
college, and which, on account of its singular architectural features, 
excites general remark, is nearly ready for habitation. It has been 
suggested that Mr. Champneys resorted for the idea to a box of German 
toy bricks. 
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At St. John’s College the Fellows have taken in hand a grand reform 
in the kitchen. Henceforward they are not to be at the tender mercies 
of a great farmer of the whole cooking department, but are to administer 
it themselves. The phenomenon has been observable, during the past 
few weeks, of one of their eminent body, a gentleman very much less 
distinguished for his wardrobe than for his learning, proceeding with 
marked frequency to and from the railway station. He is in possession, 
it is said, of a season ticket, which enables him to buy in the Billingsgate 
and other neighbourhoods, the fish, fruit, &c., required for St. John’s 
College Hall. 

The Professor of Latin meanwhile is, they say, abjuring all good 
things, in order that he may discover by experiment the minimum 
amount of food required to support life. Philanthropy, in the shape of 
concern about the luxury of the age and about the sorrows of the poor, 
suggested, I believe, this course of experimentation ; but Iam not the 
only person who greatly regrets that the valuable body of Professor 
Mayor should be regarded by himself as a “ corpus vile.” 


University oF Catcurta, 
July 16th. 


Tue University of Calcutta is an examining body, with power to confer 
degrees. It was incorporated by Act No. 2 of 1857, and consists of a 
Chancellor (the Governor-General of India for the time being), a Vice- 
Chancellor, and Fellows. These constitute the Senate. The Senate is 
divided into four faculties, namely, arts, law, medicine, and engineering. 
The executive government of the University is vested in the syndicate, 
which consists of the vice-chancellor and six of the Fellows, who are 
elected for one year by the several faculties, in the following proportion: 
three by the faculty of arts, one by the faculty of law, one by the faculty 
of medicine, and one by the faculty of engineering. Colleges and 
schools are affiliated to the University on complying with certain 
conditions. Thirty-nine institutions are at present affiliated in Arts up 
to the Bachelor of Arts standard; and eighteen up to the First Arts or 
Little-go standard. Eleven institutions are affiliated in Law and one in 
Medicine, namely, the Medical College at Calcutta. Two are affiliated in 
Engineering, the Presidency College at Calcutta, and the Thomason 
College at Roorkee, in the North-West Provinces. By its examinations 
the University influences education throughout the whole of the Bengal 
Presidency, i.e., from Calcutta to Peshawur. Besides, there are four 
institutions in Ceylon affiliated to the Calcutta University, and a few 
Burmese candidates present themselves for the entrance or Matriculation 
Examination. This and the First Arts Examination, or Little-go, are 
held at various centres throughout the country ; the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is held at two centres only, Calcutta and 
Agra. The total number of candidates that appeared for the Matricu- 
lation Examination held last December was 2720, of whom 1166 were 
admitted. For the First Arts Examination or Little-go, which is held at 
the same time, 791 candidates presented themselves, of whom 253 
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passed ; 228 appeared at the last examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, of whom 68 passed. For the degree of M.A., 62 presented 
themselves, of whom 28 were successful. I must apologise for troubling 
you with statistics so dear to the heart of every Anglo-Indian. At the 
same time, I submit that the figures given above are not wholly devoid 
of significance. In order to perceive the extent to which English 
education has developed in India of late years, we have only to turn 
back to 1857, the first year of the University’s life. In this year only 
244 candidates presented themselves for the Entrance Examination. 
Some idea of the nationality and religion of our students may be 
gathered from the fact that in the last Entrance Examination papers 
were set in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Bengali, Arabic, Urdu, Persian, 
Hindi, Uriya, Burmese,and Armenian. Some candidates were permitted 
to translate certain passages given for translation into the student’s own 
vernacular, into Mahratti; one demanded to be allowed to translate into 
Assamese. Of course, the number of students who take up Latin is 
usually very small ; it is principally confined to Europeans and Eurasians. 
One candidate generally applies to be examined in Greek. For the 
Little-go a classical language is imperative, and some Hindus have 
of late years discarded ‘Sanskrit for Latin. But, as a general rule, 
Hindus take up Sanskrit, and Mahommedans Arabic or Persian. 

All matriculated students, who wish to appear at the subsequent 
examinations of the University, are required to study in an affiliated 
college. In order to be admitted to the First Arts Examination, a 
candidate must bring a certificate showing that he has studied in some 
affiliated institution for two years, and the same period of study is 
required for the B.A. Examination. The colleges may be divided into two 
classes, Government and Missionary Colleges. In the latter some religious 
instruction is given. 

The students of these colleges are nearly all day boarders. There is a 
boarding-house at Hooghly College, and a Hindu hotel at Calcutta in 
which a few students live. A few students of the Mahommedan College 
at Calcutta live on the premises. But these are exceptional cases. 

The students of these colleges are the undergraduates of our Univer- 
sity. But they differ from the undergraduates of most European 
universities, in having no common character and very little esprit de 
corps. The robust alwmni of the Punjab colleges differ widely in 
appearance and dress from the youth of Bengal. But it is from the 
province of Bengal proper that our examination hall is principally filled, 
and it is accordingly to Bengalee students that most of my subsequent 
remarks will apply. 

The expense of a University career is very small in this country. A 
student in Arts at the Presidency College, Calcutta (probably the most 
expensive native college in India), pays a monthly fee of 12 rupees and 
an admission fee of 10 rupees. His board, if he does not live at home, 
will cost him from 8 to 12 rupees a month. Indeed, it is not likely that 
his parent or guardian could afford to pay more for his education. Most 
of the parents of our students have incomes between 100 and 200 rupees 
a month. A great many of them are clerks in Government offices; some 
follow some liberal profession. It is from the children of persons of this 
class that our schools and colleges are recruited. The old literary castes, 
the Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Baidyas maintain their character under 
the English rule. Instead of learning Persian, as in the days of 
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Mahommedan supremacy, they learn English, enrol themselves in our 
colleges, gain our degrees, and fill our law courts and public offices. 
The object of a native in seeking English education is to get on in life. 
It is not for Englishmen to throw stones at them, for the object of a 
great many students in our English universities is the same. But there 
is, perhaps, in India less love of learning for learning’s sake than there is 
in English universities. Few rich men’s sons display g great zeal for their 
studies. This, perhaps, may be due to the fact that our system of edu- 
cation has pushed into the background those Sanskrit and Arabic 
studies in which Hindus and Mahommedans take a real interest. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that the general level of diligence is 
higher in Indian than in English universities. The truth is, more 
depends upon a successful college career. The best proof of the import- 
ance of a University degree in this country is the (to Englishmen some- 
what surprising) fact, that it has a distinct value in the matrimonial 
market. Weare told that the first question a rich Bengalee mamma asks 
with respect to a would-be son-in-law—who does not himself belong to a 
well-to-do family—is, Has he passed the Entrance Examination? If the 
agent who transacts these interesting affairs cannot give an answer in 
the vffirmative, there is little chance of a successful termination to the 
negotiation. Possibly the answer may be—Yes! he is a failed F.A. 
candidate. The meaning of this queer phrase is, that the gentleman in 
question has passed the “Entrance Examination, read for two years in an 
affiliated college, and then been unsuccessful in the First Arts Exami- 
nation. Curious to say, the mere fact of his having gone up is considered 
a feather in hiscap. It may be remarked by the way that a large number 
of the students in our colleges are fathers of families. The witticism of 
Punch, “ Papa is plucked again,” would have no meaning in this country, 
where early marriage is still the rule in spite of the exertions of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and other reformers. A great ferment has been lately 
raised in Bengal by a proposal made by a Government Inspector of 
Schools, Mr. A. W. Garrett. He has had the audacity to recommend 
that no married man should be admitted to the University Entrance 
Examination. It is reported that, in spite of the conservative tendencies 
of Indian ladies, opinion in the zenanas of the capital and suburbs is in 
favour of this proposal. It is not as revolutionary a proposal now as it 
would have been twenty years ago. 

A large number of scholarships are awarded by Government to suc- 
cessful students on the result of the University Examinations. Indeed, 
it is by means of Government scholarships, awarded during a student’s 
school and college career, that la carriére ouverte aux talents is made 
possible in India. A poor man’s son may thus take a degree in Arts, 
and then in Law, become a pleader, and die a Judge of the High Court. 

The most important branch of University study i in this country is the 
English language and literature. English is studied as a Classical 
language. The works and editions of Morris, Skeat, Earle, Aldis, 
Wright, Abbot, &c., are largely used. The examination for this year’s 
M.A. degree includes Skeat’s selections from Chaucer, three books of 
“Paradise Lost,” Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” three plays of Shakespeare, 
and some more modern works. Besides this, candidates are expected to 
show some knowledge of composition and grammar. We may perhaps 
claim that English is studied in India on much the same system as that 
lately introduced by Abbott, Hales, and others into our English public 
schools. In 1874 an excellent manual, called “ Hints on the Study of 
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English,” was published by Messrs. Rowe and Webb, two professors in 
the Bengal Educational Department. Speaking of this work the 
Saturday Review observes: “ Messrs. Rowe and Webb have thoroughly 
grasped not only the relations between the English tongue and other 
tongues, but the fact that there is an English tongue. . . . We are 
thoroughly glad to see native students taught the history and nature of 
our language in a way in which, only a few years back, no one would 
have been taught at home.” 

It must, indeed, be admitted that few of our students attain a perfect 
command of English during their University career. They gain some 
acquaintance with the history of the language, and are familiar with the 
masterpieces of English literature; but they cannot write English with 
perfect ease. This defect, however, is often remedied in after-life. When 
released from the necessity of passing examinations in a variety of 
subjects, they read in a more leisurely and liberal way, and turn their 
attention more to contemporary literature. It cannot be denied that a 
good many Bengalees write English with considerable fluency and 
accuracy. It would be difficult to discover the nationality of Dr. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra or Baboo Kristo Dass Paul, or Dr. Mahendra Lal 
Sircar from their English style. Educated Bengalees correspond with 
one another in English, and even introduce a great many English words 
into their conversations with one another in their mother-tongue, if they 
are discussing a literary, or scientific, or political question. It is, 
however, a mistake to suppose that the study of English is killing 
Bengalee literature. The direct opposite of this view is nearer the 
truth. The fact is, the study of English literature has operated as a 
stimulus to the production of Bengalee works. Many Bengalee plays 
and novels, dealing with Indian scenes and stories, have been written in 
imitation of English models. I might instance the works of Bankim 
Chandra Chattayea and Michael Madhusudan Dutt. The influence of 
English literature on B-ngalee may be fairly compared to the influence 
of the revival of Greek learning on the modern languages of Europe. 

The knowledge of Sanskrit is, as you well know, traditional in India. 
The study of Sanskrit is pursued in the old style in the native schools of 
Banfras and Nodiya; but the schools and colleges affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta follow to a certain extent the European method. 
Still it is not taught with a due regard to comparative grammar, and the 
professors of the language in Bengal proper, who are all natives, have 
little acquaintance with the critical methods of modern German scholars. 
In this respect we are far behind the University of Bombay, where the 
study of Sanskrit has been for a long time superintended by Drs. Biihler 
and Kielhorn, who have trained up a race of native scholars acquainted 
with the works of European Sanskritists, and comprehending the relation 
of the language to the kindred Aryan dialects and the position of its 
literature in the totality of human culture. The amusingly bitter 
hostility to Sanskrit displayed by the able and energetic Sir George 
Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has had the effect of 
diminishing its importance in the University curriculum. This is 
perhaps to be regretted. I entertain no high opinion of the absolute 
value of Sanskrit studies. It is, in my opinion, doubtful if the present 
enthusiasm for the language will continue in Europe. But, as long as it 
does continue, it tends to promote good feeling between Indian and 
European scholars. A European student of Sanskrit literature finds 
that he has something in common with every pundit; and this is of great 
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importance, considering the gulf that subsists in India between natives 
and Europeans—a gulf that is, I am afraid, widening every day. 

Fortunately for our University, the iron will of Sir George Campbell 
left its mark upon education, not only in the depression of Sanskrit, but 
in the elevation of physical science. He brought out two able professors 
to this country—Dr. Watts, who teaches botany at Hooghly College, and 
Mr. A. Pedler, Professor of Chemistry in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Speaking of the progress made by our students in scientific 
knowledge, the latter remarks: “ The study of physical science in Bengal 
has been carried on for too short a time to enable us to judge 
conclusively of its results. So far as can be ascertained at present, there 
are many grounds for anticipating favourable results in the future. That 
science has its attractions for the natives of Bengal is shown by the great 
increase in the number of the students that has taken place during the 
last few years ; but it must be admitted that the intelligent appreciation 
of the subject is confined to a somewhat limited number. In the majority 
of students physical science is a mere exercise of memory, but the 
minority show as clear an insight into the principles and methods of 
science as is ever shown by any body of English students. No originality 
of thought has been as yet shown, and can perhaps scarcely be looked for 
in this subject, for, up to the present time, there have been no facilities 
for practical study or training, nor has there been sufficient encourage- 
ment held out to induce any further study beyond the strict limits of the 
University career, which it is feared tends to give a general, and perhaps 
a rather superficial knowledge of several sciences and a thorough under- 
standing of none.” 

Very few Mahommedans display any zeal for English education. The 
majority of our students are Hindus. Some of the most distinguished 
have attached themselves to the Brahma Samaj, a native Theistic church. 
It may be doubted if all those who register themselves as Hindus have 
a firm belief in the Pauronic mythology. They do not openly break with 
the faith of their forefathers, and no doubt go through most of the 
prescribed ceremonies with edifying devoutness. If those reports which 
occasionally reach us from the mystic seclusion of the Indian ywvatxwvires 
are to be trusted, the Hindu ladies keep a vigilant eye upon the con- 
formity, if not upon the orthodoxy, of their male relatives. The following 
anecdote will illustrate my meaning: Lectures in most of the colleges of 
Calcutta begin at half-past ten a.m. Once in my experience the time had 
to be changed in consequence of an eclipse which was to take place at 
about half-past nine a.m. Now it appears that the ladies of an Indian 
household religiously break all their cooking vessels at the commence- 
ment of an eclipse, and replace them by new ones as soon as it is over. 
The consequence is that, until the monster Rahu, who is supposed to 
devour the sun, has finished his morning meal, no Hindu can get his. 
On this ground the native professors and students of a certain college 
requested that on the day of the eclipse the lectures might begin an hour 
and a half later. It was considered advisable to accede to this request. 
There can be no doubt that the women of India are more conservative in 
matters of religion than the men, but it is difficult to decide how far an 
educated Hindu who has not become a Brahmist disbelieves the religion 
of his forefathers. Casual European observers are too apt to dogmatise 
on this point. The pantheistic tone of the Hindu mind renders it possible 
for educated natives to retain a quasi-belief in much that seems to us 
absurd. The attitude of a Brahmist student towards the a is 
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well described in “ Dhapnagar, or the City of Sunshine,” a novel by Mr. 
Allardyce. As far as I am able to judge, this gives a true picture of the 
religious feelings of the more serious and thoughtful students in our 
Indian colleges. Natives take readily to metaphysics and theology, and 
the shelves of our colleges which are set apart for works on these subjects 
receive what some would consider an undue share of attention. The 
modern sect of Progressive Brahmists is more indebted to the writings 
of English and American theists than to the Uphanishads. This is no 
doubt due to the spread of English education, which, if it has done 
nothing else, has elevated the tone of thought on religious questions, and 
improved the practical morality of the literary classes in Bengal. 

Most of the affiliated colleges have libraries, and there is one in the 
university building containing a small collection of books not easily 
procurable elsewhere in Calcutta, viz. -, European editions of Oriental 
classics, and disquisitions on Oriental subjects, scientific treatises, and a 
set of Latin, French, and German classics. For this library the University 
is indebted to the munificence of the Babu Joykissen Mookerjea of 
Ooterparah, who presented the University with 5000 rupees for the pur- 
pose. This has since been supplemented from other sources. 

There are no University professorships. It has often been proposed to 
found some, but there are no rooms in the University building in which pro- 
fessors could lecture, and their audience probably would not be numerous. 
A Tagore lecturer on law is appointed every year. This lectureship was 
founded by the late Hon. Prosanna Kuméar Tagore, C.8.I. The lecturer 
delivers his lectures in a room in the Presidency College, which is placed 
at his disposal for the purpose. He is bound to publish his lectures six 
months after delivery. Our other foundations are the four Duff scholar- 
ships of 15 rupees a month, founded in honour of the late Dr. Duff; the 
Eshan scholarship, founded by a native gentleman of that name; the 
Mouat medal, founded in honour of Dr. Mouat; the Radhakanta medal, 
founded in honour of the late Raja Radhikanta Dev, under whose 
auspices was brought out the Sabdakalpa-druma, a magnificent dictionary 
of the Sanskrit language ; the Haris'-chendra prize, founded by Haris’- 
chendra Chandhedri, a zemindar at Mymensingh ; and the munificent 
foundation of the Premchand Roychand studentships. These were 
founded in the year 1866, by Premchand Roychand, Esq., of Bombay, 
who presented the University with two lakhs of rupees for the purpose. 
There are five studentships of the value of 1600 rupees a year, 
tenable for five years. An election is made annually. Any M.A. of 
the University is eligible during eight years from the time that he has 
passed the Entrance Examination. Candidates have to select not more 
than five of the following subjects, viz.:—l. English. 2. Latin. 3. 
Greek. 4. Sanskrit. 5. Arabic. 6. History of Greece, Rome, England, 
and India, and a general view of the history of Modern Europe from 
Guizot, Hallam, &c., to include Political Economy. 7. Moral Sciences, 
viz., Ethics, Mental Philosophy, Logic. 8. Pure Mathematics. 9. 
Mixed Mathematics. 10. Physical Science. As a general rule three 
subjects only are taken up. The Premchand students are the best 
article we turn out from our educational mill. One of them, Mr. Anundo 
Bose, went to the University of Cambridge, and, in spite of the fact that 
he studied law at the same time, and had to learn two new languages in 
order to pass his Little-go, he managed to come out sixteenth in the 
Mathematical Tripos. Since he returned to this country he has been a 
very successful barrister, and is known, it appears, even in the rural 
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districts of Bengal as the Wrangler. I may here mention that the 
greater part of the yearly income of the University is derived from fees, 
and that the principal item in the yearly disbursements is remuneration 
to examiners. 

The students of our colleges are not required to wear academical cos- 
tume on ordinary occasions. The fact is, the multiplication of vestments 
is not conducive to comfort ina hot climate. But they appear in full 
academical costume on the day when degrees are conferred. The regu- 
lations for academical costume laid down in the Monthly Calendar con- 
tain a curious mixture of the European and Oriental styles of dress. For 
instance, it is enacted: “That graduates shall wear a European dress 
with a College cap, or a white chapkan and trousers, with a shawl 
pugree, and black taz.* They also shall wear gowns and hoods for the 
several degrees, as described below: For the degree of B.A.,a black silk 
or stuff gown. The hood shall be of black silk or stuff, edged on the 
inside with a border of dark blue silk.” And so on for the other 
degrees. The costume for the degree of Doctor-in-Law is truly magni- 
ficent: ‘A violet silk gown with blue sleeves. The hood shall be of 
scarlet silk, with a lining of white satin.’ The degrees are usually con- 
ferred about the middle of March. The University hall is filled with the 
benches arranged for spectators instead of the little tables used for the 
purposes of examination. The students about to receive the degrees sit on 
the two sides of the dais set apart for the Vice-chancellor and Fellows, clad 
in their academicals. A few of the front seats in the body of the hall are 
occupied by European ladies, and perhaps a native Christian lady or two, 
and behind them are arranged male European spectators, the friends of 
the candidates, and the graduates of preceding years. At the appointed 
time the Vice-Chancellor and Fellows enter in procession, and take their 
seats on the dais, and the Vice-Chancellor declares the convocation 
opened. After the degrees are conferred the Vice-Chancellor addresses 
the meeting. Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s polished and eloquent dis- 
courses will long be remembered as models of what a University address 
ought to be. 

The zeal with which our students devote themselves to athletic sports 
varies in different parts of India. In the north-west provinces and the 
Punjab cricket flourishes in the cold weather. It is also cultivated in 
Dacca; but the western Bengalees have not as yet displayed much 
aptitude for it. Gymnastics flourish in the schools and colleges of 
Bengal, and some of the students attain considerable proficiency in this 
exercise ; but no amount of gymnastics, however much it may develop 
the muscles, can give the moral and intellectual training of cricket and 
football. Some of the students take to boating in a mild way. An 
Oxford or Cambridge rowing man would call their boats tubs. 

Numerous debating societies and essay societies exist among the 
students. Discussions are apt to take a political turn, and much harm- 
less treason is said to be talked at some of these réwnions. So pre- 
cocious is the political instinct in Bergal that boys have been known to 
undertake the editorship of a paper before passing the Entrance 
Examination. There is a graduate association composed of some sober 
heads who exert themselves to keep up a feeling of esprit de corps among 
the graduates of the University. 

The principal defect of the University of Calcutta is one inherent in 
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its nature, that is, that it isan examining body. The original taint is, 
of course, ineradicable ; but much might be done to diminish its evil 
effects. Ifthe University were less precise in fixing text-books (often 
mere manuals) on every subject, greater freedom would be left to 
lecturers and students. At present a lecturer on history in a college 
afliliated to the University is depressed by the knowledge that the class 
take no interest in what he says. He has no motive to exert himself, to 
consult original authorities, or to put his subject in new lights. The 
student cares only for what is found within the four corners of his 
manual; for this alone, he knows, will be of importance in the 
examination, and upon the result of that depends his success in life. 
This is demoralising enough to a student whose only object is to “ pass ;” 
but when we reflect that the B.A. examination of this University is in 
one sense also a “class” examination, candidates being arranged in 
order of merit, it becomes infinitely more serious. The best historical 
scholar in the view of the Calcutta University is practically the man 
who can reproduce most of the manual. Strange to say, though Indian 
students have little or no memory for English poetry, their power of 
recollecting the very words of a nauseous handbook is something 
astonishing. The fact is, the University has adopted as its motto—width, 
not depth, non multum sed multa. It seems to consider all knowledge 
equally important, for the same man, and at the same time. Accor- 
dingly the unfortunate examinees of our Alma Mater are tortured with 
a bewildering multiplicity of subjects sufficient to confuse the brain 
of a Whewell. In fact, examination is here revealed in its most hateful 
form; those who worship that uncomely goddess (and her votaries 
seem to be increasing in England) may well turn to her shrine in 
Calcutta as their intellectual Mecca. 

But a vigorous effort has been made of late to diminish the number of 
subjects, and raise the standard of knowledge required in each, and at 
the same time to afford a wide field of choice, so that each student 
may devote himself to his own specialité. Mr. A. W. Croft, the energetic 
Director of Public Instruction in Lower Bengal, has taken an active part 
in the movement, and through his exertions, in spite of vigorous oppo- 
sition from the native members of the Senate, the University is now 
committed to the principle of this measure. If it should be carried out 
in the sense and to the extent contemplated by its supporters, a great 
educational reform will have been effected. It will then be possible for 
our schools and colleges to give a really liberal education to their pupils. 
I hope in some future letter to be able to announce that this sanguine 
anticipation has been fulfilled. 

Little fault can be found with the examination for the degree of M.A. 
The standard must of course be revised some day, but I believe that this 
examination does even now really encourage genuine study. I only 
regret that so few proceed to the degree, for it is pretty generally 
admitted that those who receive it are the only alumni of our University 
who have any claim to be considered educated men. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRANADA. 


I xnow not whether a few words from our University will interest 
your readers, but I send you this letter to represent it, if you 
think proper, in the “ Spirit of the Universities,” which you have intro- 
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duced into your valued magazine, as I think that the land of Boabdil 
“el Chico” should also raise its voice and join in the literary contest, 
and show that Granada, in spite of her age, can still place herself side by 
side with other literary centres. I shall hope, after giving you a short 
sketch of ‘the original history and establishment of our University, to 
continue from time to time to inform you more fully of its interior life 
and the studies pursued. 

The history of our University may be called almost ancient, for the 
institution dates from the year 1236, when Ferdinand III., surnamed the 
Saint, on gaining Cordova and Seville, transferred to our city the general 
Arab schools of Cordova, where, from the time of the first caliphs, the 
studies of mathematics, medicine, and fine arts had been cultivated with 
much fruit. 

It appears to be a disputed point among men of letters where this 
general school was first installed, but it is currently believed to have 
been in the Alhambra; and this appears very possible, because astro- 
nomical observatories were established in the Albaicin. The foundation 
of these schools, which served as a beacon of enlightenment for Europe 
during the middle ages, proves that Arab Spain largely contributed to 
the civilisation of Christian Spain, and that Granada was the spot where 
the arts and sciences were gathered together. When, later on, Granada 
was wrested from the Moors by Ferdinand V. and Isabella, one of their 
first acts was to order the preservation in this city of all that appertained 
to science and enlightenment, purging it, however, of all Mahommedan 
superstitions, and, unfortunately for us, this zeal, in which perchance 
political reasons had more to do than piety, was the cause of casting to 
the flames a multitude of valuable Arabic manuscripts, a loss which is 
deeply deplored in our days by men of letters. Many, however, were 
saved from destruction and preserved by the learned; but the 
University proper was not founded until 1531, when the Emperor 
Charles V., not wishing that Granada should be deficient of the proudest 
jewel in her crown, obtained from Pope Clement VII. the Bull for its 
installation. This Bull declared the University of Granada to be ranked 
as one of the greater Universities, according to it all the privileges and 
rights granted to the Universities of Paris, Bologna, Salamanca, and 
Alcala de Henares, founding in it a school of medicine under the super- 
vision of the celebrated Doctor Mellado. Other colleges were then 
added, viz., Santa Cruz de la Fé, Santa Catalina Martir, and the imperial 
college, called San Miguel Archangel. 

When, in 1768, the Jesuit order was suppressed throughout the 
Spanish monarchy, by Don Carlos III., it was decided by royal assent 
and special council to incorporate the literary University of this city and 
kingdom, and apportion for its use the Colleges of San Pablo de Granada, 
Santa Catalina Martir, and San Miguel, leaving the rest of the building 
for extending the archiepiscopal offices of the Curia. The library of the 
University stands now where formerly stood the College of San Miguel, 
and the collection of books is very choice and admirably arranged. 

The studies pursued at the present day in our University comprise 
philosophy and the learned professions, pharmacy, medicine, natural and 
exact sciences, and law, with the addition of a particular school of the 
Notariado ; the usual attendance of students being about seven hundred. 
Among the studies pursued in this University, medicine has stood pre- 
eminent for some years past. This science has been much enhanced and 
augmented by the arduous labours and teaching of eminent professors, 
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such as the Sefiiores Coca and Amado Salazar (now deceased), the Maestre 
San Juan and Sejfior Creas, who has been lately transferred to the 
University of Madrid, Lopez Argiieta, Garcia Duarte, and others. The 
Maestre San Juan has distinguished himself by his anatomical studies, 
of which he has given us his ripe experience in an excellent work on the 
subject. 

Sefior Creas is famous for his surgical operations, and he is the 
well-known author of several works, particularly one on surgical anatomy. 
Pharmacy is represented by Don Mariano del Amo, author of an impor- 
tant “Flora Fanerogamica Espaiiola,” published, in this city, in six 
bulky volumes. He was formerly senior professor of this University. 

Our present senior professor, Don Manuel de Gongora, who conducts 
the studies of philosophy and science, is renowned for his archzxological 
and geographical studies and for his able work on the prehistoric 
antiquities of Andalucia (“ Antiguedades Prehistoricas de Andalucia”). 
We also enjoy the privilege of possessing among us, as professor of 
metaphysics and philosophy, Don Leopoldo Eguilar, the consummate 
scholar of Spanish literature, who is preparing for the press a glossary of 
Spanish terms of Arab origin, “Glosario de Voces Espaiiolas de Origen 
Arabe”; and our professor ‘of Arabic and of Arab literature, Don 
Francisco Javier Simonet, is at the present moment bringing out a 
voluminous glossary of Iberic and Latin terms in use among the Arabs 
and Mozarabes, “‘Glosario de Voces Ibericas y Latinas usadas entre los 
Arabes y Muzarabes.” He is the author of several published historical 
and geographical works of the period Arabigo-Hispano. 

We have a private college, called Nuestra Senora de las Angustias, 
founded in 1844, for the study of humanities, by its director, Doctor Don 
José de Alcaraz y Barreda, which is affiliated to the University, and 
possesses all the necessary advantages for the four years’ study of 
philosophy, as well as the requirements and objects for the study of 
physics, chemistry, and natural science. 

Among the educational establishments worthy of note in this city rank 
foremost the renowned College del Sacro Monte, the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary of San Cecilio, the ancient College of San Bartolomé and 
Santiago, the Provincial Institute, the School of Arts and College of the 
National Schools, all of which possess rich libraries and are conducted 
by excellent professors. We also have a College of “ Noble Ladies,” in 
which orphans of tender age are received and educated. This college 
was founded by Don Pedro Castro. ‘ 

Granada has always merited the renown of being one of the provincial 
capitals of highest culture and enlightened literary advantages. Its 
University and colleges and literary societies have formed the minds and 
characters of men who have distinguished themselves in every branch of 
science and learning in ancient as well as in modern times, and she 
preserves to this day her proverbial love for the arts and sciences. And 
this city, marvellously favoured by nature, hallowed by the traditions, 
records, and monumental embellishments of so many diverse epochs and 
interesting events—which, too, has felt the footprints of many races, 
none of which has passed away without leaving its own trace, record, or 
tradition for the thoughtful student—can proudly boast of having been 
the birthplace of a Suarez, Alonso Cano, Bermudez de Pedraza, Martinez 
de la Rosa, Burgos, the Marquis de Gerona, and many others whose 
names are indelibly recorded in the pages of the literary and artistic 
history of Spain. 
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Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. Macmillan. 1878. 
Another laurel for the “ Litera- 

ture Primers;” another trophy 

to the versatility of our Homme 
éminent, the distinguished states- 
man of his day. Would that his 
power of the pen had been always 
as usefully or as_ innocently 
wielded, some may be ready to ex- 
claim ; be that as it may, none can 
doubt that it has now, at least, 
been well employed ; and few will 
read this tiny volume without 
receiving in its condensation the 
fruits of a wide and careful exami- 
nation, with well-considered con- 
clusions. If we may hint at the 
shadow of a drawback in this 

Primer upon Homer, it is that 

Homer, as Homer, is hardly to be 

recognised amidst the affluence 

of illustration, the abounding 
learning, brought from the 
most unexpected regions, with 
which Homer is surrounded, till, 
like the lady at the Latin gate, 
the rich gifts with which he 
is adorned rather tend to his own 
destruction. Into the Homeric 
theanthropism, e.g., Mr. Gladstone 
has poured, p. 88, as the most 
marked characteristic of the 
Olympian system of Homer, “ the 
combination of the divine idea with 
the essential conditions of our 
humanity.” The whole page is 
pre-eminently rich and beautiful, 
and so is the next and the next; 
if it is not Homer, it is Gladstone, 
and the world of letters is hardly 

a loser ; still, as a test, we could 

have wished Mr. Gladstone had 

put his eloquent periods into 


Homeric verse ; were it only to see 
how in its comparatively cramped 
trammels, “the appetitive part of 
humanity,” would come out, “ not 
as the limitation of the divine idea, 
only as its vehicle,” or how he 
would render in words the ideas 
with which he saturates the meagre 
lines he declares to possess them. 
It sometimes seems almost like 
getting out of a book what one has 
put into it, to read Homer by 
the electric light of Gladstonian 
illumination. 

Seriously, great as is our enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s disquisi- 
tions, sincerely grateful as we are 
for them, and valuing, apart from 
Homer, all they lead up to, we 
doubt whether this estimate of 
“Homer,” whatever that accepted 
term is taken to mean, a man or a 
poetic collection, can by any possi- 
bility be correct; of necessity it 
presupposes a poet of a literary age, 
and in no wise can the Homeric 
era be so considered. That the 
Homeric poetry grew out of the 
real life of the people must be 
granted; that it is a most important 
historical record, like the Vedas, or 
the books of Moses, and that so 
far it belongs to all time in its 
grand unity, may all be admitted. 
But that a profound ethical system, 
“The Law of Duty” (p. 106), the 
relation of morals to religion, “a 
chain binding earth to Heaven” 
(p. 105), a morality sustained by 
ritual (p. 102); in fine a Divine 
revelation all but complete—that 
all this is to be found in the 
Homeric ballads is what hardly 
lies upon the surface ; and at least 
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should be reserved for esoteric dis- 
ciples, not poured forth in primers. 
Nevertheless, the obligation to Mr. 
Gladstone’s ingenuity is very great. 
To use a phrase of his own this dis- 
sertation upon Homer is “ incorpo- 
rated thought ;” the Homer of our 
schooldays sublimated and ethe- 
rialised ; the apotheosis is something 
too brilliant and too charming not 
to be cordially accepted; we would 
only return once and again to the 
sturdy critical Wolf and his 
prolegomena as a_ corrective ; 
again correcting Wolf by Miiller 
or Nitsch; not as an antidote, for 
we are well assured no poison lurks 
amidst the flowers of this many- 
hued garland, but only as a more 
sober and a more truthful estimate 
of Homer, i.e., both of the Homeric 
poems, and of the Homeric age. 
Meanwhile this little volume has 
served to levy tribute from history, 
cosmology, ethnology, and mytho- 
logy, polity and ethics, art and 
religion, for the illustration and the 
adornment of Homer; whilst 
“Homer” in return has added to 
each a gorgeous contribution, from 
the bounteous wealth of his com- 
mentator. Still, Quo me rapis Tui 
plenum, might be the exclamation 
of the traditional blind old Bard of 
the heroic age ! 

This crowning of the Primers 
reminds us that Professor Huxley’s 
“Tntroduction ”’ is still, as from the 
first, “preparing.” It is almost 
tantalising to have so inordinately 
long an announcement ; the partu- 
rition is formidable, what will be 
the evolution ?” 





Conversations with M. Thiers, M. 
Guizot, and other distinguished 
Persons during the Second Empire. 
By the late Nassau William Senior, 
&e., &c. Edited by his daughter, 
M. C. M. Simpson. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1878. 

The political interest of these two 
volumes is of the utmost value; 
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the literary interest is hardly less. 
The political coup @état of Decem- 
ber receives from these records 
additional light, and while they 
clear up some misapprehensions, 
and correct some mistakes, they 
show it to be unmistakeably a 
foul unmitigated atrocity. Hardly 
less curious as a literary matter is 
the story of the coup d'état aimed 
at the Institute in May, 1855, 
related by so well informed a nar- 
rator as M. Ampére, himself an 
Imperialist with intimate social 
relations at the Elysée (pp. 17, 19, 
vol. 2). The story of the attentat, 
and the hitherto unexplained reluc- 
tance to execute Orsini, with the 
reason for it, is another of the 
Second Empire episodes which is 
here unravelled. There is, indeed, 
hardly a circumstance of recent 
French history that does not in 
some way or other find, if not its 
solution, at least elucidation and 
discussion in these Conversations. 
The record of those held with M. 
Thiers are themselves history ; and 
those with M. Guizot are history 
with la haute politique of states- 
manship superadded. Topics of 
all kinds, indeed, come across the 
speakers; the effect of the six 
years’ enforced celibacy imposed by 
the law of conscription on the 
population of France, the condemn- 
ing to it annually 40,000 of the 
best picked men ; Madame Ristori’s 
reason for dying her own black 
hair yellow to play Cassandra; 
the piquant causeries with Madame 
Mohl, and her revelations of mys- 
teries in the life of Madame 
Recamier ; all this, and much more, 
the very cream of the salons, is 
detailed with sparkling vivacity ; 
while disquisitions follow, giving 
M. Thiers’ views on Free Trade, M. 
Guizot’s on the prospects of Italy, 
on indifference to religion, on the 
difficulties of a good literary style, 
and the like. It would be almost 


sufficient to name Montalembert, 
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Mérimée, Duc de Broglie, Chevalier, 
Rémusat, Manin, Lamartine, 
Beaumont, as the minor dramatis 
persone of the book, for our readers 
to be quite sure that in the hands 
of Mr. Senior, with the editing of 
Mrs. Simpson, the record of these 
Conversations cannot fail to be of 
permanent value as well as of 
interest. They are just the conver- 
sations which photograph the men 
and the subjects that occupied 
them ; just the books which, if we 
could have had them for the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, or even of Queen 
Anne, could not be enough prized, 
and which posterity will prize as 
the best contemporary comment on 
the period they cover of the Second 
Empire in France, and concur- 
rently and incidentally of Europe 
generally, and in particular of 
England. The record forms a 
most readable, charming book, as 
well as a work indispensable for 
historical reference. 





The Cradle of the Blue Nile: a 
Visit to the Court of King John of 
Ethiopia. By E. A. de Cosson, 
F.R.G.S. Murray: London. 

Abyssinia, ten years ago, had for 
Englishmen great interest, and 
later events have recalled it. 
Abyssinia then added the name of 
Magdala to the British peerage, 
and the Roman death of King 
Theodore left his heir a charge for 
guardianship to this country; but 
Abyssinia in the near future, and 
in regard to Egypt, may become of 
still higher political interest, 
though it is to be hoped that no 
second Abyssinian war may mark 
England’s share in its fortunes. 
The encroachment of Egypt on the 
Abyssinian frontier is not alone as 
an element of disturbance; the 
slave trade of Upper Nubia is a 
matter of even greater moment; 
while, beyond everything else, 
civilisation in Africa is on every 
account becoming more and more 
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of importance, while the vast 
empire, with the warlike people of 
Ethiopia, will be one factor in solving 
the problem. These two volumes 
are an account of a journey which 
expanded from a mere shooting 
excursion among the highlands of 
Abyssinia into a formal visit to 
King Yohannes, and that again 
afterwards took an almost official 
character. Capt. de Cosson, who 
writes this book, with his brother 
Baron de Cosson, not only pene- 
trated into the interior of the 
country, reaching both Gondar, the 
capital of Ethiopia, and the Lake 
Tzana, the great reservoir of the 
Blue Nile, returning through 
Sennar, and seeing Berber, the 
plains of the Soudan, or country 
of the blacks and the junction 
there of the Atbara with the Nile; 
but they were so received by the 
remarkable man who now fills the 
throne of King Theodorus that 
they obtained access to every source 
of information, and had unusual 
opportunities of doing so. The 
result is an account of life at the 
Ethiopian court, and a record of 
conversations with the king, ex- 
tremely curious in themselves, and 
which may prove to be of con- 
siderable value hereafter. It is 
not to be forgotten that the 
British Government has formally 
recognised the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, and has also approved 
the appointment in London of an 
Abyssinian Consul. That office is 
at this time held by Mr. Henry §S. 
King, of Cornhill, a name familiar 
in literature. The complaints of 
encroachment on Ethiopian terri- 
tory by the Khedive, and of aggres- 
sions by his troops, were carefully 
stated by King Yohannes, who 
seems to have well considered his 
frontiers. Pp. 35 to 48, vol. ii. ought 
to be read for their political 
bearing upon Egypt. And, still 
more, the question of slavery 
should be considered with the 
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papers forming the appendix, 
as well as the actual picture 
of the slave market itself at Gala- 
bat, forming chapter XXV. Of 
course this book deals much with 
sport,and sport in the Abyssinian 
highlands is of an exciting nature; 
but the geology, as well as the 
geographical character of the 
country, is most competently 
described. On both heads the 
information given is both new and 
apparently carefully verified. As 
a book of travels in a remote 
country of rising interest these 
volumes will be found very interest- 
ing, and they open up also 
many matters that have a wider 
bearing beyond the immediate sub- 
ject. It is well written and lively 
without being flippant. We had 
marked for extract “a camel ride 
across the plains,” but we can do 
“no more than refer our readers to 
that heading and _ to the journey 
‘down the Blue Nile, as well as the 
description of Gondar. We expect, 
however, that the most attractive 
part will be the royal camp at 
Ambachara. Banquets of raw 
meat, with a master of the cere- 
monies robed in purple velvet and 
carrying his white wand, seem an 
incongruity; but they are fully 
matched by more incongruous 
blendings of barbarism and civili- 
sation. If it may be regarded as in 
any measure a state of transition, 
this visit to the court of King 
John will at some future time form 
a curious picture of the Ethiopia 
of to-day. We are glad it has 
fallen to one so competent as the 
writer of these volumes to describe 
it, and that he has so well used the 
opportunities he had of doing so. 





Dispauperisation: a Popular 
Treatise on Poor Law Evils and 
their Remedies. By J. R. Prety- 
man, M.A. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Long- 
mans. 1878. 
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Mr. Pretyman is as severe upon 
the molluscous state to which 
inalienable right to poor relief re- 
duces what should be the sturdy 
backbone of responsibility and 
independence, as Mr. Hornsby 
Wright is upon the evils due to 
unorganised charity. 

“What is the use of saving? The 
parish must keep us,” says Mr. 
Pretyman, is no uncommon lan- 
guage, but indeed the sentiment 
of a class. The problem of how 
to relieve the really destitute, and 
those temporarily unable to earn a 
maintenance, without discouraging 
thrift, is truly a difficult one to 
solve. The only certain way would 
be to make contribution to a benefit 
society compulsory ; but what 
difficulties would stand in the way 
of carrying out so gigantic an 
ordinance! And questions which 
are but stilled might arise as to 
what is the equitable remuneration 
of labour, and upon what pittance 
it is possible to support life in a 
country where the territory is too 
small in relation to the population 
for nature to help the poor by her 
wild harvests. 

In principle those are no doubt 
right who oppose the doctrine that 
the poor rate is to be regarded as 
the inalienable right of the able- 
bodied pauper. But before carry- 
ing out that principle, they ought 
first to make sure that social con- 
ditions have not been made to 
press unfairly upon the worker, 
by the want of knowledge or con- 
sideration of those who really 
have power. It is quite open to 
a capitalist to enter upon a trade 
which shall gather together a 
village of labourers, and then to 
lose his money in speculation and 
leave the helpless creatures with- 
out succour. Is it fair to blame 


the labourer that he cannot com- 
mand the great forces that set 
industries in motion, or to refuse 
to make any provision for the con- 
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tributor who has done his best to 
produce wealth, if by no fault of 
his own, by no lack of such fore- 
sight as he is capable of, he is left 
resourceless ? 

Before rejecting the makeshift 
system of parish poor relief, re- 
formers ought also to have settled 
what is to be done with the help- 
less. It might fairly be urged that 
a labourer in work shall be left to 
support a bed-ridden mother or a 
sickly child. But what if he has 
an invalid mother-in-law or aunt 
on his hands as well, or three 
weakly children instead of one? 
The clear-brained theorist cannot 
be allowed to settle social problems 
by a rigid intellectual rule; the 
motherly mind is required which 
will take account of small excep- 
tions and bend its sympathetic 
attention to the homeliest details of 
life. We want the woman’s mind 
to enter upon these questions ; 
the trained woman’s mind, that 
is to say, which has acquired 
method without loss of womanly 
characteristics, and quick insight 
into detail. Practical, kindly 
Florence Nightingale’s “Note of 
Interrogation” has never yet been 
answered by words that deserve to 
conclude by a full stop. We feel 
that a great question is opened 
when she refers to “the prevailing 
fallacy that, if we do not give to 
vagrants, they will find work for 
themselves. While helping the 
industrious to help themselves 
there is a greater thing still to do 
yet—to help the helpless to help 
themselves.” 

Theorists have to discover whether 
what is given to the weak or igno- 
rant with one hand is not taken 
away with the other, or whether 
something of greater value than 
the gift is not abstracted. 

It seems idle, for instance, to 
preach virtue from the pulpit, and 
then to introduce politics into the 
village after the demoralising 
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fashion of election time, when 
money and drink are extravagantly 
squandered because the wealthy 
have a temporary interest in the 
lower classes. It is hard to expect 
an unbroken decorous regularity 
and thrift from the public’s ser- 
vants, and yet so to overwork them 
during Society’s seasons or times 
of fashionable festivity, that they 
cannot take their meals from a 
table, and, if they are not Hercu- 
lean, end in finding liquor the only 
thing they can stomach. It is 
hard to preach the beneficent reign 
of law, and yet practically to force 
struggling masses into damp and 
il-built houses (where a whole 
family has been known to sicken 
without knowing why); to turn ig- 
norant folk, held to particular 
quarters by the necessities of their 
peculiar kind of bread-winning, 
into alleys where the air is unwhole- 
some and depraving, and where their 
children, who rarely see sunlight 
or Nature’s face, grow up into apt 
pauper material like their parents. 
Such matters as these are common 
enough, and are by no means to be 
reckoned as hardships; but it is no 
wonder that the position of the 
labouring class should come to be 
regarded by kindly folk with some 
little sentiment, rather than with 
scientific absolutism. 

There is perhaps a danger in 
discussing pauperism, of confus- 
ing two widely-different classes. 
One is that of the associated 
artisans, who are the aristocracy 
of the classes who live by hand- 
labour, and are at present some- 
what powerful; the other is the 
class consisting of members of the 
smaller and un- self - protecting 
trades, and the miscellaneous ruck 
of humanity that has been appren- 
ticed to no craft, and lives by odd 
work of descriptions almost im- 
possible to classify. There is a 
danger, in confusing such different 
kingdoms, of feeling strictly com- 








mercial with regard to the poor, 
when we are only irritated by the 
assumptions of the powerful orga- 
nisations which can fight for them- 
selves, though they are perhaps 
scarcely strong enough, even had 
they the will, to bear the burden 
of the problem of the great 
“residuum.” 

To return to Mr. Pretyman’s 
work, we cannot but say that it 
possesses a high value: the lite- 
rary classes at least can be said to 
do their duty in the way of such 
work as they can do for social 
amelioration. But, while a city of 
the wealth of London can be left 
to decay by the corrosion of its 
own smoke, which defiles the air 
breathed by aristocratic as well as 
plebeian; and, while the middle 
classes are content to dwell with 
sewer-gas modestly admitted by a 
pipe or two into each house, we can 
scarcely expect that any very great 
ardour will be felt for the im- 
provement of the condition of 
the poor. Dispauperisation would 
at least be approached if those 
who have power were alive to the 
importance of better conditions 
both for the mind and the body of 
the nation. What is spent in un- 
necessary luxuries would ampl 
cleanse and replace all the foul and 
depraving conditions of physical 
existence in our country. The 
money lent to Turkey might have 
reduced the percentage of disease 
by a rate at least larger than will 
ever be paid on the loans. We 
might surely as comfortably have 
built wholesome houses in England 
with the money as extravagant 
palaces in Turkey. 

Mr. Pretyman is a believer in 
industrial schools, in the teaching 
of domestic economy to working 
girls, and in many other excellent 

lans which we may trust are 
gradually being brought into the 
region of the practical. But in 
preaching to, and arranging for the 
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poor, there is a danger of omitting 
to preach to, or allow for, that 
prevalent capitalist whose only 
idea of the reality or position of 
his capital, whether the form it 
take be houses that hold living 
beings, or a trade that decimates 
its apprentices, is as representing 
a sum of money earning seven per 
cent. at least. 





A Handful of Honeysuckle. By 
A. Mary F. Robinson. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878. 

This little volume of poems is as 
interesting as it is modest. Occa- 
sionally its verses are feeble, and 
nowhere is there deep passion ; yet 
every page contains true poetry. 
Although Miss Robinson should 
feel complimented by the compari- 
son, we might liken some of her 
pieces to the work of Christina 
Rossetti. 


The Passion of Dido; or the 
Fourth Book of the Aineid of Virgil, 
freely rendered in English blank 
verse; with notes. By William 
Johnson Thornhill, ex-scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin,Canon of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, &c. London: 
G. Bell and Sons. 1878. 

Canon Thornhill has a better 
notion of blank verse than some 
popular poets that might be named. 
His rhythm is strong, and without 
either monotony or mannerism. 
We hope that we have before us an 
earnest that a version of the whole 
of the Aineid, by the same hand, 
may one day be presented to us. 
If we understand the author 
aright, he has already completed 
one-half of the task. 

We ought not to pass by this 
work without reference to the 
notes, which are made especially 
interesting by their very full quota- 
tion of parallelisms between the 
text and the work of English- 
writing poets. 
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Ballads. By the Lady Middle- 
ton. London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co 1878. 

Our first observation of this little 
work is the daintiness of its appear- 
ance. Even a book of poetry, that 
modern drug, is not unwelcome 
when it comes in artistic guise. 

To the poems themselves a little 
more attention to form would have 
availed much. The strength of 
will that characterises some of 
them might lead to good work 
under proper training. It is not 
given to every one to write as 
Browning, and live. We take it 
that the tendency of the author is 
rather intellectual and _ practical 
than strictly poetic. 

The volume is dedicated to the 
clan chieftain Lochiel, and a large 
proportion of the poems show a 
trace of Scotland. What the free 
airs of the hills, mingled with “a 
waft of old ancestral lore,” will 
eventually do for the “ iisting 
sense” of the writer, we cannot 
prophecy. 

The following is a philosophic 
poem of fourteen lines, but not an 
orthodox sonnet : 


TO CERTAIN SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


Like a poor insect, labouring to scale 
Yon lofty mount piercing eternal snows, 
Upon whose latest peak there hangs a veil 
Of shadowy cloud ;—and up the Atom 
goes 
With pain a foot or so—the weary trail ; 
Then looking up, ‘‘ Yonder’s no light,” 
he vows, 
And spreads about with pride the assuréd 
tale, 
And crawls another inch, and dies, and 
knows !— 


So are, as he, ye scientific men, 
Who of your scanty knowledge grow 
too fond ; 
How can ye hope in your three-score-and- 
ten 


To win Heaven’s secret to Earth’s tiréd 
sod ? 
Might ye but gain that height, and see 
beyond, 
Would not the light be there attending 
God ? 
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Allah-Akbar : an Arab Legend 
of the Siege and Conquest of 
Granada. From the Spanish. By 
Mariana Monteiro. London: R. 
Washbourne. 1878. 

This is a story of the semi- 
oriental kind, and not without the 
Moorish glow and colour. We do 
not, however, find it as interesting 
as the shorter stories contained in 
Miss Monieiro’s recently published 
“Gathered Gems from Spanish 
Authors ;” and it would be well, 
when she brings out a translation, 
if she would at least cite the names 
of the original authors. 

There are some quaint engraved 
headpieces in this little volume, 
many of them reproductions of 
Arab design. They are from the 
pencil of Miss Henriqueta Mon- 
teiro. é 

“ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Her- 
bert Martin, Author of “Cast 
Adrift,” &c. London: Griffith and 
Farran. 1878. 

The story of “Bonnie Lesley” 
opens with the rather hackneyed 
situation of two girls obliged on 
the death of their father, a profes- 
sional man, to turn out to earn 
their own living. Both have re- 
ceived the ordinary education of 
young ladies, but not having gone 
in for competitive examinations and 
the higher education of women, are 
not qualified for governesses. Mar- 
jory, the elder, finds a home with the 
usual querulous old lady of title, a 
distant relation of the family, but 
the more adventurous Lesley, after 
in vain sending round her manu- 
scripts to the leading periodicals, 
boldly resolves to go out as lady- 
help. She consults Lady Thornely, 
the benevolent woman with theories, 
who offers her the post of lady’s- 
maid in her own establishment. 
Bonnie Lesley, choking down her 
pride, accepts the situation, and in 
that capacity accompanies Lady 
Thornely to her London residence. 
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Her duties as lady’s-maid appear 
to be confined to looking out her 
mistress’s evening dress and 
clasping her jewels for her before 
she goes downto dinner. Herown 
meals Lesley takes with the house- 
keeper, a very superior person, the 
widow of a surgeon, another of the 
destitute ladies whom it is Lady 
Thornely’s “fad” to employ as 
domestics. Lesley is furnished 
with a little light occupation for 
an hour or two in the morning 
as amanuensis to her mistress, 
who is engaged in preparing a 
little work for the press; but the 
very first morning after her ar- 
rival Helen Thornely, the invalid 
daughter, takes a desperate fancy 
to her, and henceforth Lesley 
spends most of her time in Helen’s 
apartment, reading to her and 
shaking up her pillows. Lionel, 
the only son of Sir Stephen and 
Lady Thornely, a languid young 
exquisite, attempts to get up 

flirtation with his mother’s hand- 
some maid, but Lesley indignantly 
rejects his advances. He is so 
smitten, however, that he proceeds 
to insult his pretty little empty- 
headed fiancée, so that she breaks 
off their engagement. Now he is 
free to make real love to Lesley, 
whom he follows to the seaside, 
where Helen has been _ sent 
for the benefit of her health, 
with her bosom friend Lesley 
as acompanion. Lionel urges his 
suit, and Lesley is half wavering, 
when Helen is opportunely seized 
with a sudden attack of illness. 
Her mother and sister are sum- 
moned and arrive only in time to 
see her die. Lesley of course does 
everything for everybody, and 
comforts them all round. When 
all is over Lionel renews his pro- 
posal, which is refused, Lesley 
having decided that she can never 
love him. Lady Thornely, who 
had been won over by Lesley’s 
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devotion to her lost darling, is 


rather offended with her for re- 
jecting her boy, but magnani- 
mously forgives her. Lesley, 
however, concludes that she had 
better seek another situation, 
which she finds with a _ blind 
literary man, to whom she acts 


as secretary, residing with a friend 
of her childhood, whom she hap- 
pens to meet in church, and who 
is now married and settled in Lon- 
don. Lesley winds up by marry- 
ing her blind employer, who 
thereupon goes to a German ocu- 
list and recovers his sight. Mar- 
jory’s irascible relative dies and 
leaves her a fortune, which enables 
her to marry a young curate with 
eighty pounds a year and no 
expectations. It is rather an 
anachronism to represent a curate 
with eighty pounds a year in the 
days of lady-helps. Such an 
exemplary young man as Frank 
could get 1501. any day, and the 
cordial welcome of many an over- 
worked rector. Lionel consoles 
himself with a clever American 
girl, who makes him go into Par- 
liament; and Constance, Lady 
Thornely’ sonlyremaining daughter, 
also makes a very good match. 
All these young married people 
dine together with Sir Stephen and 
Lady Thornely, and with the din- 
ner the story of “Bonnie Lesley ” 
is brought to a conclusion. It is 
not a very exciting romance, and is 
neither specially well nor specially 
ill written. The character of Lady 
Thornely is the best drawn. We 
think it would not be very difficult 
to guess the original of the 
character. But if young ladies in 
a similar position to the heroine’s 
should be tempted, on reading the 
story, to seek situations as lady- 
helps, we fear that they will not 
easily find any in real life that will 
be such a sinecure as Bonnie 
Lesley’s. 





